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To the Ricur HONORABLE 


7 AME S C RAG 8 Em: 
His MAJESTV'Ss Principal Secretary of State. 


"DEAR NR 

n that any of my writings ſhould laſt 
longer than the memory of our Friendſhip, and 

therefore I thus publicly bequeath them to You, 

in return for the many valuable inſtances of Your 


Affection. 


That they may come to you with as little diſad- 
vantage as poſſible, I have left the care of them to 
one, whom, by the experience of ſome years, 1 
know well qualified to anſwer my intentions. He 


a 2 1 has 


(iv) 


has already the honor and happineſs of being un- 


der Your protection; and, as he will very much 
ſtand in need of it, I cannot with him better, than 
that he may continueito deſerve the favor and 


countenance of ſuch a Patron. 


I have no time to lay out in forming ſuch com- 
pliments, as would but ill ſuit that familiarity be- 
tween us, Which was once my greateſt pleaſure; 
and will be my greateſt honor hereafter. Inſtead 
of them, accept of my hearty wiſhes, that the great 
reputation you have acquired ſo early, may in- 
creaſe more and more: and that You may long 
ſerve your country with thoſe excellent talents 
and unblemiſhed integrity, which have ſo power- 


fully recommended you to the moſt gracious and 


amiable 


(v) 


amiable Monarch, that ever filled a throne. May 


the frankneſs and generoſity of your ſpirit continue 
| to ſoften and ſubdue your enemies, and gain you 
F many friends, if poſſible, as ſincere as yourſelf. | 
When You have found ſuch, they cannot wiſh 
you more true happineſs than I, who am, with the 


greateſt Zeal, 


1 DEAR SIR, 


= Your moſt Entirely Aﬀettionate Friend, 


727 


and Faithful Obedient Servant, 
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PREFACE 


JOSEPH ADDISON, the ſon of Lancelot Addiſon, D. D. and 

of Jane the daughter of Nathaniel Gulſton, D. D. and ſiſter of 
Dr. William Gulfton Biſhop of Briſtol, was born at Milſlon near Am- 
broſebury, in the county of Wilts, in the year 1671. His father, who 
was of the county of Weſtmorland, and educated at Queen's College 
in Oxford, paſſed many years in his travels through Europe and 
Africa, where he joined, to the uncommon and excellent talents 
of nature, a great knowledge of letters and things; of which ſe- 
veral books publiſhed by him are ample teſtimonies. He was 
Rector of Milſton above-mentioned, when Mr. Addiſon his eldeſt 
ſon was born: and afterwards became Arch-deacon of Coventry, 
and Dean of Lichfield. | 551 

Mr. Addiſon received his firſt education at the Chartreux, from 


whence he was removed very early to Queen's College in Oxford. 


He had been there about two years, when the accidental ſight of 
a paper of his verſes, in the hands of Dr. Lancaſter then Dean of 
that houſe, occaſioned his being elected into Magdalen College. 

He 
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He employed his firſt years in the ſtudy of the old Greek and Ro- 


man writers; whoſe language and manner he caught at that time 
of life, as-ſtrongly as other young people gain a French accent, 
or a genteel air. An early acquaintance with the Claſſics is what 
may be called the good-breeding of Poetry, as it gives a certain 


| gracefulneſs which never forſakes a mind, that contracted it in 


youth, but is ſeldom or never hit by thoſe, who would learn it 
too late. He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Latin compoſitions, 


; publiſhed in the Muſae Anglicanae, and was admired as one of the 


beſt authors ſince the Auguſtan age, in the two Univerſities, and 
the greateſt part of Europe, before he was talked of as a Poet in 
Town. There is not perhaps any harder taſk than to tame the 
natural wildneſs of wit, and to civiliſe the fancy. The generali- 
ty of our old Exgliſi Poets abound in forced conceits, and affect- 
ed phraſes; and even thoſe, who are ſaid to come the neareſt to 
exactneſs, are but too often fond of unnatural beauties, and aim 
at ſomething better than perfection. If Mr. Addiſon's example and 
precepts be the occaſion, that there now begins to be a great de- 


mand for correctneſs, we may juſtly attribute it to his being firſt 
faſhioned by the ancient models, and familiarited to propriety of 


thought and chaſtity of ſtyle. Our country owes it to him, that 
the famous Monſieur Boileaui firſt conceived an opinion of the 
Engliſi genius for Poetry, by peruſing the preſent he made him 


of the Muſae Anglicanae. It has been currently reported, that this 


famous French Poet, among the civilities he ſhewed Mr. Addiſon 
on that occaſion, affirmed, that he would not have written againſt 


Perraull, 
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Perrault, had he before ſeen ſuch excellent pieces by a modern 
hand. Such a ſaying would have been impertinent and unwor- 
thy Boileau, whoſe diſpute with Perrault turned chiefly upon ſome 
paſſages in the ancients, which he reſcued from the mi{-interpre- 
tations of his adverſary. The true and natural compliment made 
by him, was, that thoſe books had given him a very new Idea of 
the Engliſi politeneſs, and that he did not queſtion but there were 
excellent compoſitions in the native language of a Ser Wet 
poſſeſſed the Roman genius in fo eminent a degree: - 

The firſt Engliſi performance made public by him, is a mort 
copy of verſes to Mr. Dryden, with a view particularly to his tran- 
lations. This was ſoon followed by a verſion of the fourth Geor- 


gic of Virgil, of which Mr. Dryden makes very honorable mention, 
in the poſtſcript to his own tranſlation of all Firgil's works: wherein 
I have often wondered that he did not, at the ſame time, acknow- 
ledge his obligation to Mr. Addiſon,” for giving him Te Eſay upon 
the Georgics, prefixed to Mr. Dryden's tranſlation. Leſt the honor 


of fo exquilite a piece of criticiſm ſhould hereafter be transferred 


to a wrong author, I have taken care to inſert it in this collection 
of his works. FH ogg © 

Of ſome other copies of verſes, printed in the Miſcellanes, while 
he was young, the largeſt is An Account of the greateſt Engliſh Poets; 
in the cloſe of which he infinuates/a defign he then had of going 


Into holy orders, to which he was ſtrongly importuned by his fa- 


ther. His remarkable ſeriouſneſs and modeſty, which might have 


been urged as powerful reaſons for his chooſing that life, proved 
VOL. I. b the 
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the chief obſtacles to it. Theſe qualities, by which the prieſt- 
hood is ſo much adorned, reprefented the duties of it as too weighty 
for him; and rendered him ſtill the more worthy of that honor, 
which they made him decline. It is happy that this very circum- 
ſtance has ſince turned ſo much to the advantage of virtue and 
religion, in the cauſe of which he has beſtowed his labors the 
more ſucceſsfully, as they were his voluntary, not his neceſſary 
employment. The world became inſenſibly reconciled to wiſdom 
and goodneſs, when they ſaw them recommended by him with at 
leaſt as much fpirit and elegance, as they had been ridiculed for 
half a century. es 
- He was in his twenty eighth year, when his inclination to ſee 
France and Jtaly was encouraged by the great Lord-Chancellor 
Somers, one of that kind of patriots, who think it no waſte of the 
public treaſure to purchaſe politeneſs to their country. The 
Poem upon one of King William's campaigns, addreſſed to His Lord- 
ſhip, was received with great humanity, and occaſioned a meſſage 
from him to the author to deſire his acquaintance. He ſoon af- 
ter obtained, by his intereſt, a yearly penfion of three hundred 
pounds from the Crown, to ſupport him in his travels. If the 
uncommonneſs of a favor, and the diſtinction of a perſon who 
confers it, enhance its value; nothing could be more honorable 
to a young man of learning, than ſuch a bounty from ſo eminent 
a patron. 
How well Mr. Addiſon anſwered the expectations of my Lord 
Somers, cannot appear better, than from the book of Travels he 
dedicated 
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dedicated to his Lordſhip at his return. It is not hard to con- 
ceive, why that performance was at firſt but indifferently reliſh- 
ed by the bulk of readers; Who expected an account, in a com- 


mon way, of the cuſtoms and policies of the ſeveral governments 


in ah, reflections upon the genius of the people, a map of their 


provinces, or a meaſure of their buildings. How were they diſ- 
appointed, when, inſtead of ſuch particulars, they were preſented 
only with a journal of poetical travels, with remarks on the pre- 
ſent picture of the country, compared with the landſcapes drawn 
by claſſic authors, and others the like unconcerning parts of 
knowledge! One may caſily imagine a reader of plain ſenſe, but 
without a fine taſte, turning over theſe parts of the volume, which 
make more than half of it, and wondering, how an author, who 
ſeems to have ſo ſolid an underſtanding, when he treats of more 
weighty ſubjects in the other pages, ſhould dwell upon ſuch tri- 
fles, and give up ſo much room to matters of mere amuſement. 
There are indeed but few men ſo fond of the ancients, as to be 
tranſported with every little accident, which introduces to their 
intimate acquaintance. Perſons of that caſt may here have the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing annotations upon an old Roman Poem, ga- 
thered from the hills and vallies where it was written. The T yber 
and the Po ſerve to explain the verſes, that were made upon their 
banks; and the Alps and Appennines are made commentators on 
thoſe authors, to whom they were ſubjects fo many centuries ago. 
Next to perſonal converſation with the writers themſelves, this is 
the ſureſt way of coming at their ſenſe: a compendious and en- 
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gaging kind of criticiſm, which convinces at firſt ſight, and 
ſhews the vanity of conjectures, made by antiquaries at a diſtance: 
If the knowledge of polite literature has its uſe, there is certain- 
ly a merit in illuſtrating the perfect models of it, and the learned 
world will think ſome years of a man's life not miſ-ſpent in ſo 
elegant an employment. I ſhall conclude what I had to ſay on 
this performance, by obſerving, that the fame of it increaſed from 
year to year, and the demand for copies was ſo urgent, that their 


price roſe to four or five times the original value, before it came 


out in a ſecond edition. 

The Letter from Italy to my Lord Hall: gan may be conſidered as 
the text upon which the book of Travels is a large comment, and 
has been eſteemed by thoſe, who have a reliſh for antiquity, as the 
moſt exquiſite of his poetical performances. A tranſlation of it 
by Signior Salbini, profeſſor of the Greek tongue at Florence, is in- 
ſerted in this edition, not only on the account of its merit, but 
becauſe it is the ee of the 1 which is the W of 
this Poem. 

The materials for the Dialogues upon Medals, now firſt printed 
from a manuſcript of the Author, were collected in the native 
country of thoſe Coins. The book itſelf was begun to be caſt into 
form at Vienna, as appears from a letter to Mr. Stepney, then mi- 
niſter at that court, dated in November 1702. 

Some time before the date of this letter, Mr. Addiſon had de- 
ſigned to return to England, when he received advice from his 
friends, that he was pitched upon to attend the army under Prince 

Eugene, 
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Eugene, who had juſt begun the war in 1taly, as Secretary from His 
Majeſty. But an account of the death of King Wilkam, which he 
met with at Geneva, put an end to that thought; and as his hopes 
of advancement in his own country were fallen with the credit of 
his friends, who were out of power at the beginning of Her late 
Majeſty's reign, he had leiſure to make the tour of Germany in his 
way home. 

He remained for ſome time, after his return to England, with- 
out any public employment, which he did not obtain till the year 
1704, when the Duke of Marlborough arrived at the higheſt pitch 
of glory, by delivering all Europe from ſlavery, and furniſhed Mr. 
Addiſon with a ſubject worthy of that genius which appears in his 
Poem called Te Campaign. The Lord-Treaſurer Godolpſin, who 
was a fine judge of Poetry, had a ſight of this work, when it was 
only carried on as far as the applauded ſimile of the Angel; and 
approved the Poem, by beſtowing on the Author, in a few days 
after, the place of Commiſſioner of Appeals, vacant by the re- 
moval of the famous Mr. Locke to the council of Trade. 


His next advancement was to the place of Under-ſecretary, 


which he held under Sir Charles Hedges, and the preſent Earl of 


Sunderland. The Opera of Rojamond was written, while he poſſeſſ- 
ed that employment. What doubts ſoever have been raiſed a- 
bout the merit of the muſic, which, as the Ilalian taſte at that time 
begun wholly to prevail, was thought ſuſficiently inexcuſable, 
becauſe it was the compoſition of an Enghiſi- man; the Poetry of 
this piece has given as much pleaſure in the cloſet, as others have 

afforded 
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afforded from the ſtage, with all the aſſiſtance of voices and in- 
ſtruments. | 

The Comedy called 7 he Tender Huſband appeared much about 
the ſame time, to which Mr. Addiſon wrote the Prologue. Sir 
Richard Steele ſurpriſed him with a very handſome dedication of 
this play, and has ſince acquainted the public, that he owed ſome 
of the moſt taking ſcenes of it to Mr. Addiſon. 

His next ſtep in his fortune, was to the poſt of Secretary under 


the late Marqueſs of Wharton, who was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 


of treland in the year 1709. As I have propoſed to touch but very 
lightly on thoſe parts of his life, which do not regard him as an 
Author, I ſhall not enlarge upon the great reputation he acquired 
by his turn to buſineſs, and his unblemiſhed integrity, in this 
and other employments. It muſt not be omitted here, that the 
ſalary of Keeper of the Records in Ireland was conſiderably raiſed, 
and that poſt beſtowed upon him, at this time, as a mark of the 
Queen's favor. He was in that kingdom, when he firſt diſcovered 
Sir Richard Steele to be Author of T he T atler, by an obſervation up- 
on Virgil, which had been by him communicated to his friend. 
The aſſiſtance he occaſionally gave him afterwards in the courſe 
of the paper, did not a little contribute to advance its reputa- 
tion; and, upon the change of the miniſtry, he found leiſure to 
engage more conſtantly in that work, which however was dropt 
at laſt, as it had been taken up, without his participation. 

In the laſt paper, which cloſed thoſe celebrated performances, 
and in the preface to the laſt volume, Sir Richard Steele has given 
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to Mr. Addiſon the honor of the moſt applauded pieces in that collec- 


tion. But as that acknowledgment was delivered only in gene- 
ral terms, without directing the public to the ſeveral papers: Mr. 
Addiſon, who was content with the praiſe ariſing from his own 
works, and too delicate to take any part of that which belonged 
to others, afterwards thought fit to diſtinguiſh his writings in the 
Speftators and Guardians, by ſuch marks, as might remove the leaſt 
poſſibility of miſtake in the moſt undiſcerning readers. It was 
neceſſary that his ſhare in the T atlers ſhould be adjuſted in a com- 
plete collection of his works; for which reaſon Sir Richard Steele, 
in compliance with the requeſt of his deceaſed friend, delivered 
to him by the editor, was pleaſed to mark with his own hand thoſe 
Tatlers, which are inſerted in this edition, and even to point out 
ſeveral, in the writing of which they both were concerned. 

The plan of the Spetator, as far as it regards the feigned per- 


ſon of the Author, and of the ſeveral characters that compoſe 


his club, was projected in concert with Sir Richard Steele. And, 
becauſe many paſlages in the courſe of the work would otherwiſe 
be obſcure, I have taken leave to inſert one ſingle paper, written 
by Sir Richard Steele, wherein thoſe characters are drawn, which 
may ſerve as a Dramatis Perſonae, or as ſo many pictures for an or- 
nament and explication of the whole. As for the diſtinct papers, 
they were never or ſeldom ſhewn to each other by their reſpective 
authors; who fully anſwered the promiſe they had made, and 
far out-went the expectation they had raiſed, of purſuing their 
labor in the ſame ſpirit and ſtrength, with which it was begun. 


It 
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It would have been impoſſible for Mr. Addiſon, who made little or 
no uſe of letters ſent in by the numerous correſpondents of the 
She ctator, to have executed his large ſhare of this taſk, in ſo ex- 
quiſite a manner; if he had not ingrafted into it many pieces, 
that had lain by him in little hints and minutes, which he from 

time to time collected, and ranged in order, and moulded into 
the form in which they now appear. Such are the eſſays upon 
Wit, the Pleaſures of the Imagination, the Critique upon Milton, and ſome 
others, which I thought to have connected in a continued Series 
in this edition; though they were at firſt publiſhed with the in- 
terruption of writings on different ſubjects. But as ſuch a ſcheme 
would have obliged me to cut off ſeveral graceful introductions 
and circumſtances, peculiarly adapted to the time and occaſion of 
printing them, I durſt not purſue that attempt. 

The Tragedy of Cato appeared in public in the Year 1713, 
when the greateſt part of the laſt Act was added by the Author to 
the foregoing, which he had kept by him for many years. He 
took up a deſign of writing a play upon this ſubject, when he was 
very young at the Univerſity, and even attempted ſomething in 
it there, though not a line as it now ſtands. The work was per- 
formed by him in his travels, and retouched in England, without 
any formed reſolution of bringing it upon the ſtage, 'till his friends 
of the firſt quality and diſtinction prevailed with him to put the 
laſt finiſhing to it, at a time when they thought the doctrine of 
Liberty very ſeaſonable. It is in every body's memory, with what 


applauſe it was received by the public; that the firſt run of it laſt- 
ed 
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ed for a month; and then ſtopped, only becauſe one of the per- 
formers became incapable of acting a principal part. The Au- 
thor received a meſſage, that the Queen would be pleaſed to have 
it dedicated to her: but as he had deſigned that compliment elſe- 
where, he found himſelf obliged by his duty on the one ſide, and 
his honor on the other, to ſend it into the world without any de- 
dication. The fame of this Tragedy ſoon ſpread through Europe, 
and it has not only been tranſlated, but ated in moſt of the lan- 
guages of Chriſtendom. The tranſlation of it into Italian, by Sig- 
nior Salve, is very well known; but I have not been able to learn, 
whether that of Signior Valetta, a young Neapolitan nobleman, has 
ever been made public. 

If he had found time for the writing of another tragedy, the 
Death of Socrates would have been the ſtory. And, however un- 


promiſing that ſubje& may appear, it would be preſumptuous to 
cenſure his choice, who was ſo famous for raiſing the nobleſt plants 
from the moſt barren ſoil. It ſerves to ſhew, that he thought the 
whole labor of ſuch a performance unworthy to be thrown away 
upon thoſe intrigues and adventures, to which the Romantic taſte 
has confined modern Tragedy; and, after the example of his pre- 
deceſſors in Greece, would have employed the Drama 7-wear: out of 
our minds every thing that is mean, or little; to cheriſh and cultivate that nu- 
manity which is ine ornament of our nature; lo ſoften inſolence, 10 mu of | 


| fliddion, and to ſubdue our minds to the diſpenſatiuns of Providence. 


Upon the death of the late Quaden, the Lords Juſtices, in 6 
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the adminiſtration was lodged; appointed him their Secretary. 
Soon after His Majeſty's arrival in Great Britam, the Earl of Sunder- 
land being conſtituted Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Mr. Addiſon be- 
came aſecond time Secretary for the affairs of that kingdom; and 
was made one of the Lords-Commiſſioners of Trade, a little after 
his Lordſhip reſigned the poſt of Lord-Lieutenant. 

The paper, called the Freeholder, was undertaken at the time 
when the rebellion broke out in Scotland. 

The only works he left behind him for the public, are the Dia- 
logues upon Medals, and the Treatiſe upon the Chriſtian Religion. Some 
account has been already given of the former, to which nothing 
is now to be added, except that a great part of the Latin quota- 
tions were rendered into Engli/h, in a very haſty manner, by the 
Editor, and one of his friends, who had the good-nature to aſſiſt 
him, during his avocations of buſineſs. It was thought better to 


add theſe tranſlations, ſuch as they are, than to let the work come 
out unintelligible to thoſe who do not poſſeſs the learned lan- 
guages. 2.500 14 FE 01 

The ſcheme for the Treatiſe upon the Chriſtian Religion was form- 
ed by the Author; about the, end of the late Queen's reign; at 
which time herearefully peruſed the ancient writings, which fur- 
niſſi the materials for it. His continual employment in buſineſs 


prevented him from executing it, till he reſigned his office of Se. 
cretary of State; and his death put a periodoto it, when he had 


imperfectly performed only one half of the deſign; he having pro- 
poſed, as appears from the introduction, to add the Jeruiſſ to the 
ee heathen 
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heathen teſtimonies, for the truth of the Chriſtian hiſtory. He 

was more aſſiduous, than his health would well allow, in the pur- 
ſuit of this work; and had long determined to dedicate his Poe- 
try alſo, for the future, wholly to religious ſubjects. 

Soon after he was, from being one of the Lords-Commiſſioners 
of Trade, advanced to the poſt of Secretary of State, he found 
his health impaired by the return of that aſthmatic indiſpoſition, 
which continued often to afflict him during his exerciſe of that 
f employment, and at laſt obliged him to beg His Majeſty's leave 
to reſign. His freedom from the anxiety of buſineſs ſo far re- 
| eſtabliſhed his health; that his friends began to hope he might 


> laſt for many years; but (whether it were from a life too ſedenta- 


ry, or from his natural conſtitution, in which was one circum- 


ſtance very remarkable, that, from his cradle, he never had a re- 
gular pulſe) a long and painful relapſe into an aſthma and drop- 
ſy deprived the world of this great man, on the 17th of June 1719. 
He left behind him only one Daughter, by the Counteſs of Warwick, 
to whom he was married in the year 1716. | 
Not many days before his death, he gave me directions to col- 
lect his writings, and at the ſame time committed to my care the 
Letter addreſſed to Mr. Craggs (his ſucceſſor as Secretary of State) 
wherein he bequeaths them to him, as a token of friendſhip. Such 
a teſtimony, from the firſt man of our age, in ſuch a point of time, 
will be perhaps as great and laſting an honor to that gentleman, 
as any even he could acquire to himſelf; and yet is no more than 
was due from an affection, that juſtly increaſed towards him, 
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through the intimacy of ſeveral years. I cannot, without the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs, reflect on the kind concern, with which Mr. Ad- 
diſon left Me as a ſort of incumbrance upon this valuable legacy. 


Nor muſt I deny myſelf the honor to acknowledge, that the good- 
neſs of that great man to me, like many other of his amiable qua- 
lities, ſeemed not ſo much to be renewed as continued in his ſuc- 
ceſſor; Who made me an example, that nothing could be indiffe- 
rent to him, which came recommended by Mr. Addiſon. 

Could any circumſtance be more ſevere to me, while I was ex- 
ecuting theſe laſt commands of the Author, than to ſee the per- 
fon, to whom his works were preſented, cut off in the flower of 
his age, and carried from the high office wherein he had ſucceed- 
ed Mr. Addiſon, to be laid next him in the ſame grave! I might 
dwell upon ſuch thoughts, as naturally riſe from theſe minute 
reſemblances in the fortune of two perſons, whoſe names probably 
will be ſeldom mentioned aſunder, while either our language or 
{tory ſubſiſt, were I not afraid of making this preface too tedious; 
eſpecially ſince I ſhall want all the patience of the reader, for 
having enlarged it with the following verſes. 


To 


(a) 


To the Ricut HoxoRABLE the 


EARL of WARWICK, &c. 


T* dumb too long, the drooping Muſe hath flay'd, 
And left her debt to Addiſon unpaid; 


Blame not her ſilence, Warwick, but bemoan, 


And judge, oh judge, my boſom by your own. 
What mourner ever felt poetic fires! 

Slow comes the verſe, that real woe inſpire s. 
Grief unaffefted fuils but ill with art, 

Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 


Can I forget the diſmal night, that gave 
My foul's beſt part for ever to the grave! 
How filent did his old companions tread, 
By midnighil lamps, the manſions of the dead, 
T hrough breathing ſtatues, then unheeded things, 


| Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings! 


What awe did the flow folemn knell mſpire; 
T he pealing organ, and the pauſing chorr; 
T he duties by the lawn-robe'd prelate pay d. 


Aud the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey d. 


Mule ſpeechleſs o'er thy cloſing grave we bend, 
Accept theſe tears, thou dear departed friend, 


Oh 


(xxii 
On gone for ever, take this long adieu; 
And ſleep in peace, next thy lov'd Montagu! 


To firew freſh laurels let the taſk be mane, 
A frequent pilgrim, at thy ſacred ſhrine, 
Mine with true fighs thy abſence to bemoan, 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy ſtone. 
If &er from me thy lov'd memorial part, 
May /hame aſſtict tus alienated heart; 
Of thee forgetful if I form a ſong, 
My tyre be broken, and untun'd my tongue, 
My griefs be doubled, from thy image free, 
And mirth a torment, unchaſtis d by thee. 


Oft let me range the gloomy Iles alone 
(Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown) ' 
Along the walls where ſpeaking marbles ſhow 
What worthies form the hallow'd mold below: 
Proud names, who once the reigns of empire held; 
In arms who triumph'd; or in arts excell'd; 
Chiefs, grac'd with ſcars, and prodigal of blood; 
Stern patriots, who for ſacred freedom ſtood; 
Juſt men, by whom impartial laws were given; 
And ſaints, who taught, and led, the way to heaven. 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, | 
Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt, 


Nor 


( XX111 
Nor &er was to the bowers of bliſs convey'd 
A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome ſhade. 
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In what new region, to the juſt aſſign d, 
What new employments pleaſe i' unbody'd mind! 
A winged Virtue, through th ethereal ſky, 
From world to world umueary'd does he fly; 


Or curious trace the long laborious maze 
Of heaven's decrees, where wond'ring angels gaze ? 
Does he delight to hear bold Seraphs tell 

How Michael battled, and the Dragon fell? 

Or, mixt with milder Cherubim, to glow 

In hymns of love, not ill efſay'd below? 

Or doſt thou warn poor mortals left behind, 

A taſk well ſuited to thy gentle mind? 

Ol, if ſometimes thy ſpotleſs form deſcend, 

To me thy aid, thou guardian Genius, lend ! 

When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms, 

In fulent whiſp rings purer thoughts impart, 

And turn from Ill a frail and feeble heart; 

Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 

Till bliſs ſhall join, nor, death can part us more: 
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3 | That awful form (which, ſo ye heavens decree, 
1 Aft. till be lov'd and full dæplor d by me) 


( xX1Vv |) 


In nightly viſions feldom fails to riſe, 

Or, rous'd by fancy, meets my waking eyes. 

If buſineſs calls, or crowded courts invite, 

Th unblemiſh'd flateſman ſeems to ſtrike my ſight; 
If in the flage I ſeek to footh my care, | 

I meet has ſoul, which breathes in Cato there; 

If penſtve to the rural ſhades I rove, 

His ſhape o'ertakes me in the lonely grove: 

'T was there of Juſt and Good he reaſon'd ſtrong, 
Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais'd ſome ſerious ſong; 
T here patient ſhew'd us the wiſe courſe to ſteer, 

A candid cenſor, and a friend ſevere; 

T here taught us how to live; and (oh! too high 

T he price for knowledge) taught us how to die. 


T hou Hill, whoſe brow the antique flruftures grace, 
Rear'd by bold cluefs of Warwick's noble race, 
Why, once ſo lov'd, whene'er thy bower appears, 
Oer my dim eye-balls glance the ſudden tears! 
How fuveet were once thy profpetts freſh and fair, 
T hy ſloping walks, and unpolluted air! 
How ſueet the glooms beneath thy aged trees, 
T hy noon-tide ſhadow, and thy evening breeze! 
His image thy forſaken bowers reſlore; 
T hy walks and airy proſpetts charm no more, 


(xxv) 


No more the ſummer in thy gloom's allay d. 
T hy evening breezes, and thy noon-day ſhade. 


From other ills, however fortune frown'd, 
Some refuge in the muſe's art I found: 
Reluftant now I touch the trembling ſtring, 
Bereft of him, who taught me how to ſing. 
And theſe ſad accents, murmur d o'er his urn, 
Betray that abſence, they attempt to mourn. 3 
Oh! muſt I then (now freſh my boſom bleeds, 
And Craggs in death to Addiſon ſucceeds} 
T he verſe, begun to one loſt friend, prolong, 
And weep a ſecond in i' unfini/h'd ſong! 


T heſe works divine, which, on his death-bed laid, 
To thee, O Craggs, th' expiring Sage convey'd, | 
Great, but ill omen d monument of fame, 
Nor he ſurviv'd to give, nor thou to claim. 
Swift after him thy ſocial ſpirit flies, 
And cloſe to has, how ſoon! thy coffin lies. 
Bleſt pair! whoſe union future bards ſhall tell 
4 In future tongues : each other's boaſt ! farewel. 
j 1 Farewel! whom join d in fame, in friendſhip try d. 
5 No chance could ſever, nor the grave divide. 
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POEMS on ſeveral OCCASIONS, 


To MR. DR VD EN. 


Can neither injuries of Time, or Age, 
Damp thy poetic Heat, and quench thy Rage? 
Not ſo thy Ovid in his Exile wrote, 


Grief chill'd his Breaſt, and check'd his riſing Thought; 


Penſive and ſad, his drooping Muſe betrays 
The Roman Genius in its laſt Decays. 


Prevailing Warmth has ſtill thy mind poſſeſt, 


And ſecond Youth is kindled in thy breaſt; 


Thou mak'ſt the beauties of the Romans known, 


And England boaſts of riches not her own; 
Thy lines have heighten'd Virgi/'s Majeſty, 
And Horace wonders at himſelf in Thee. 
Thou teacheſt Perſius to inform our iſle 
In ſmoother Numbers, and a clearer Style; 
And Juvenal, inſtructed in thy page, 
Edges his Satire, and improves his Rage. 
Thy Copy caſts a fairer Light on all, 
And ſtill out-ſhines the bright Original. 

Now Ovid boaſts th' Advantage of thy Song, 
And tells his Story in the Britiſi tongue; 

B 2 


OW long, great Poet, ſhall thy ſacred Lays 


Provoke our Wonder, and tranſcend our Praiſe? 


4 POEMS on ſcvera OCCASIONS. 


Thy charming Verſe, and fair Tranſlations, ſhow 

How thy own Laurel firſt began to grow; 

How wild Lycaon chang'd by angry Gods, 

And frighted at himſelf, ran howling through the Woods. 
O may'ſt thou ſtill the noble Taſk prolong, 

Nor Age, nor Sickneſs interrupt thy Song: 

Then may we wond'ring read, how Human Limbs 

Have water'd Kingdoms, and diſlolv'd in Streams; 

Of thoſe rich Fruits that on the fertile mould 

Turn'd yellow by degrees, and ripen'd into Gold: 

How ſome in Feathers, or a ragged Hide, 

Have liv'd a Second life, and different Natures try'd. 

Then will thy Ovid, thus transform'd, reveal 

A Nobler Change than he himſelf can tell. 


Mag. Coll. Oxon, 
June 2. 1693. 


The Author's age 22. 


P © 1 


10 18 


nr 


Preſented to the Lord Keeper. 


* King William. Printed in the year 1695. The Author's age 24. 
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To the Right Honorable 


SIR JOHN SOME R S, 


Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 


7 F yet your thoughts are looſe from State Affairs, 
Nor feel the burden of a Kingdom's Cares, 

1f yet your I ime and Athons are your own, 

Receive the preſent of a Muſe Unknown: 

A Muſe that in Advent rous numbers ſings 

T he rout of Armies, and the fall of Rings, | 
Britain Advanc'd, and Europe's Peace Reſtor d, 
By SOMERS Counſels, and by N ASSAU's Sword. 


To You, my Lord, theſe daring thoughts belong, 
Who help'd to Raiſe the Subjeft of my ſong; 
Toyou the Hero of my verſe reveals 
His great Deſigns, to You in Council tells 
His Inmoſt thoughts, determining the doom 
Of Towns unſtorm d, and Battles yet to come. 
And well cou'd You, in your immortal ſtrains, 
Deſcribe his Conduet, and reward his Pains: 

But ſince the State has all your Cares engroſt, 
And Poetry in Higher thoughts is loſt, 


Attend 
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Attend to what a leſſer Muſe mates, 
Pardon her Faults, and Countenance her Flights. 


On You, my Lord, with anxious Fear I watt, 
And from your Judgment muſt expett my Fate, 
Who, free from Vulgar paſſions, are above 
Degrading Envy, or Miſguided Love; 

Tf You, well-pleas'd, ſhall ſmile upon my lays, 
Secure of Fame, my voice Tl boldly raiſe, 
For next to what You write, is what you prayſe. 
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n 
TO THE 


WE... 7 


HEN now the buſineſs of the Field is o'er, 
The Trumpets ſleep, and Cannons ceaſe to roar, 

When ev'ry diſmal Echo is decay'd, 

And all the Thunder of the Battle laid; 

Attend, Auſpicious Prince, and let the Muſe 

In humble accents Milder thoughts infuſe. 

Others, in bold Prophetic numbers ſkill 'd, 

Set thee in Arms, and led thee to the field, 

My Muſe expecting on the Brityh ſtrand 

Waits thy Return, and welcomes thee to land: 

She oft has ſeen thee preſſing on the Foe, 

When £urope was concern'd in ev'ty Blow; 


But durſt not in Heroic ſtrains rejoice; 


The Trumpets, Drums, and Cannons drown'd her Voice: 
She ſaw the Boyn run thick with Human gore, 
And floating corps lie beating on the ſhore: 
She ſaw thee climb the banks, but try'd in vain 
To trace her Hero through the duſty plain, 
When through the thick Embattle'd lines he broke, 
Now plung'd amidſt the Foes, now loſt in clouds of ſmoke. 

O that ſome Muſe, renown'd for Lofty verſe, 
In daring numbers wou'd thy Toils rehearſe! 

VOI. I. C Draw 
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Draw thee Belov'd in peace, and Fear'd in wars, 


Inur'd to Noon-day ſweats, and Mid-night care 


But ſtill the Godlike Man, by ſome hard Fate, 
Receives the Glory of his toils too late; 
Too late the Verſe the mighty Act ſucceeds, 
One Age the Hero, one the Poet breeds. 

A in full fucceſſion ran, 
Ere Virgil rais'd his voice, and ſung the Man 
Who, driv'n by ſtreſs of fate, ſuch dangers bore 
On ſtormy Seas, and a difaſtrous Shore, 
Before he ſettled in the Promis'd Earth, 
And gave the Empire of the World its birth. 


Troy long had found the Grecians bold and "I 


Ere Homer muſter'd up their Troops in Verſe; 

Long had Achilles quell'd the Trojans" Luſt, 

And laid the Labor of the Gods. in duſt, 

Before the Tow'ring Muſe began her flight, 

And drew the Hero raging in the Fight, 

Engag'd in tented fields, and rolling floods, 

Or ſlaught'ring Mortals, or a Match for Gods. 
And here, perhaps, by Fate's unerring doom, 

Some Mighty Bard lies hid 1n years to come, 

That ſhall in WIL LIA M's Godlike Acts engage, 

And with his Battles warm a future age. 

Hibernian fields ſhall here thy Conqueſts ſhow, 

And Boyn be Sung, when it has ceas'd to Flow; 

Here Gallic labors ſhall advance thy fame, 

And here Seneffe ſhall wear Another name. 

Our late Poſterity, with fecret dread, 

Shall view thy Battles, and with Pleaſure read 
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How, in the bloody field, too near advanc'd, 
The Guiltleſs Bullet on thy ſhoulder glanc'd. 

The Race of NASSAUS was by heav'n deſign'd 
To curb the proud Oppreſſors of mankind, 
Fo bind the Tyrants of the Earth with laws, 
And fight in ev'ry Injur'd nation's cauſe, 
The World's great Patriots; they for Juſtice call, 
And as they favor, Kingdoms riſe or fall. 
Our Briti/h, Youth, unus'd to rough Alarms, 
Careleſs of Fame, and negligent of Arms, 
Had long forgot to Meditate the foe, 
And heard unwarm'd the Martial Trumpet blow; 
But now, inſpir'd by Thee, with freſh delight, 
Their Swords they brandiſh, and require the Fight, 
Renew their Ancient Conqueſts on the Main, 
And act their Fathers' triumphs o'er again; 
Fir'd, when they hear how Agmcourt was ſtrow'd 
With Gallic corps, and Creſſi ſwam in blood, 
With eager warmth they fight, Ambitious all 
Who firſt ſhall ſtorm the Breach, or mount the Wall. 
In vain the thronging Enemy by force 
Would clear the Ramparts, and repel their courſe; 
They break through all, for WILLIAM leads the way, 
Where Fires rage moſt, and loudeſt Engines play. 
Namure's late Terrors and Deſtruction ſhow, 
What WILLIAM, warm'd with juſt Revenge, can do: 
Where once a thouſand Turrets rais'd on high 
Their gilded Spires, and glitter'd in the ſky, 
An undiſtinguiſh'd heap of Duſt is found, 


And all the pile lies ſmoking on the ground. 
| C2 His 
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His Toils, for no Ignoble ends deſign'd, 

Promote the common welfare of mankind; 

No wild Ambition moves, but Europe's Fears, 

The Cries of Orphans, and the Widow's Tears. 

Oppreſt Religion gives the firſt alarms, 

And injur'd Juſtice ſets him in his Arms; 

His Conqueſts Freedom to the world afford, 

And nations bleſs the Labors of his ſword. 
Thus when the forming Muſe wou'd copy forth 

A perfect Pattern of Heroic worth, 

She ſets a Man Triumphant in the field, 

O' er Giants cloven down, and Monſters kill'd, 

Reeking in blood, and ſmear'd with duſt and ſweat, 

Whilſt Angry Gods conſpire to make him Great. 
Thy Navy rides on Seas before unpreſt, 

And ſtrikes a terror through the Haughty Eaſt; 

Algiers and Tunis from their ſultry ſhore 

With horror hear the Britiſi engines roar, 

Fain from the neighb'ring:dangers would they run, 

And wiſh themſelves ſtill nearer to the Sun. 

The Gallic Ships are in their Ports confin'd, 

Deny'd the common uſe of Sea and Wind, 

Nor dare again the Brityh Strength engage; 

Still they remember that Deſtructive rage 

Which lately made their trembling hoſt retire, 

Stunn'd with the noiſe, and wrapt in Smoke and Fire; 


The Waves with wide unnumber'd wrecks were ſtrow'd, 


And Planks, and Arms, and Men, promiſcuous flow'd. 
Shain's numerous Fleet that periſh'd on our coaſt, 
Cou'd ſcarce a longer Line of battle boaſt, 
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The Winds cou'd hardly drive 'em to their Fate, 


And all the Ocean labot'd with the weight. 
Where'er the Waves in;reſtleſs errors roll, 
The Sea lies open now. to either Pole: 


Now may we ſafely uſe the Nerthern gales, 


And in the Polar Circle; ſpread. our fails; / | 

Or deep in Southern, climes, Secure from wars, 

New Lands explore, and Sail by other Stars; 

Fetch Uncontrol'd each labor of the Sun, 

And make the product of the world our o.] m. 
At length, Proud Prince, Ambitious Lewis, e 

To plague mankind, and trouble Europe's peace; 


Think on the Structures which thy pride has raſe'd, 


On Towns unpeopled, and on Fields laid waſte; 


Think on the heaps of corps, and ſtreams of blood, 


On every guilty plain, and purple flood, 

Thy Arms have made, and ceaſe an impious war, 
Nor waſte the lives entruſted to thy Care. 

Or if no Milder thought can calm thy mind, 
Behold the great Avenger of mankind, 

See mighty NA SSAU through the Battle ride, 
And ſee thy ſubjects gaſping by his fide: 

Fain wou'd the pious Prince refuſe th'Alarm, 
Fain wou'd he check the Fury of his Arm; 
But when thy Cruelties his thoughts engage, 
The Hero kindles with becoming rage, 

Then Countries ſtoln, and Captives unreſtor'd, 
Give Strength to ev'ry blow, and edge his Sword. 
Behold with what reſiſtleſs force he falls 

On towns beſieg'd, and thunders at thy walls! 
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Aſk Villeroy, for Villeroy beheld © © 54100 21 | 
The Town ſurrender'd; and the Treaty feal'd;- 21 Hs bn 
With what amazing ſtrength the Forts were won 
Whilſt the whole Pow'r of France ſtood looking on, 
But ſtop not here: behold where Berkley hats, 
And executes his injur'd King's commands 
Around thy coaſts his burſting Bombs he pours oh 00 1 
On flaming Citadels, 'and falling Tow'rs; DIFR9- DIGI 42 
With hizzing ſtreams of fire the air they ſtreak, 
And hurl deſtruction tound'em where they break; - 
The Skies with long aſcending Flames are bright, - ' 
And all the Sea reflects a quivering light OO! 
Thus AEtna, when in fierce Eruptions broke, ich 
Fills Heav'n with Aſhes. and the Earth with Smoke; 
Here Crags of broken Rocks are twirl'd on high, 
Here molten Stones and ſcatter'd Cinders fly: 
Its fury reaches the remoteſt coaſt, | 
And ſtrows the Aſiatic ſhore with Duſt. 
Now does the Sailor from the neighb'ring Main 
Look after Gallic Towns and Forts in vain; 
No more his wonted Marks he can deſcry, 
But ſees a long unmeaſur'd Ruin he; 
Whilſt, pointing to the Naked coaſt, he ſhows 
His wond'ring Mates where Towns and Steeples roſe, 
Where crowded Citizens he lately view'd, - 
And ſingles out the place where once St. Maloes ood. 
Here Ruſſel's Actions ſhould my Mule require; 
And wou'd my ſtrength but ſecond my deſire, 
I'd all his boundleſs Bravery rehearſe, 
And draw his Cannons thund'ring in my verſe: 
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High on the deck ſhou'd the great Leader ſtand, N E 
Wrath in his Look, and Lightning in his Hand: 
Like Homer's Hector when he flung his Fire hop 8 
Amidſt a thouſand Ships, and made all Greece retire. RV 100 
But who can run the Britt Triumphs oer, M Fit 

And count the Flames diſperſt on every Shore? d?» 
Who can deſcribe the faatter'd Victory, 
And draw the Reader on from Sea to Se: / 
Elſe who cou'd Ormond's Godlike Acts refuſe, 511 5m 
Ormond, the theme of every Oxford Muſe? © 1 1 
Fain wou'd I here his mighty Worth e ne devorrd Tt 
Attend him in the noble chaſe'ofifame, | 1 4 i TT 
Through all the Noiſe and Hurry of the Fight, ow 1 
Obſerve each blow, and keep him ſtill in an; gc eib 101 3486 
Oh, did our Britiſi Peers thus court Renown; ©: = l V2 
And grace the Coats their great — 119117 10593 
Our arms wou'd then triumphantly advance, | 
Nor Henry be the laſt that conquer'd France. 

What might not England hope, if ſuch abroad 

Purchas'd their country's honor with their Blood: 

When ſuch, detain'd at home, ſupport our State 

In WILLIAM's ſtead, and bear a Kingdom's weight, 

The Schemes of Gallic Policy o'erthrow, 

And blaſt the Counſels of the common Foe; 

Direct our Armies, and diſtribute Right, 

And render our MA R I A's Loſs more light. 

But ſtop, my Muſe, th' ungrateful ſound forbear, 

MARTIA's name ſtill wounds each Brityh Ear: 

Each Britiſi Heart MAR I A ſtill does wound, 
And Tears burſt out unbidden at the ſound; 
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MARIA till our rifing Mirth deſtroys, 
Darkens our Triumphs, and forbids our Joys. 

But ſee, at length, the Brit Ships appear 
Our VAS SAV comes! and as his fleet draws near, 
The riſing Maſts advance, the Sails grow white, 
And all his Pompous Navy floats in ſight” 1110906 
Come, mighty Prince, defir'd-of 'Britain, come! 
May Heav'n's propitious gales attend thee home! 
Come, and let longing crowds behold that Look," 
Which ſuch Confuſion and. Amazement ftrook'' - 
Through Gallic hoſts: But, oh! let Us 'defery 217 
Mirth in thy Brow, and pleafurel ih thy Eye; 
Let nothing dreadful in thy face be found; 
But for a- while forget the Trumpet's ſound; 
Well pleas'd, thy e cage FE”, 
Accept their Duty, and enjoy their Love. 
For as when lately mov'd with fierce delight, 
You plung'd amidſt the Tumult of the fight, 
Whole heaps of Death encompalſs'd you around, 
And Steeds o'erturn'd'lay foaming on the ground: 
So Crown'd with Laurels now, where'er you go, Io 
Around you blooming Joys, and peaceful Bleſſings flow. 
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* * % 


A Tranſlation of all Virgil s Fourth Georgic, my the 
Story U Ariſtzus. 


THEREAL ſweets ſhall next my Muſe engage, 

And this, Maecenas, claims your patronage. 
Of little creatures wondrous acts I treat, N | 
The ranks and mighty leaders of their ſtate, | 
Their laws, employments, and their wars relate. 
A trifling theme provokes my humble lays, 
Trifling the theme, not ſo the Poet's praiſe, 
If great Apollo and the tuneful Nine 
Join in the piece, to make the work divine. 

Firſt, for your Bees a proper ſtation find, 
That's fenc'd about, and ſhelter'd from the wind; 
For winds divert them in their flight, and drive 
The ſwarms, when loaden homeward, from their have. 

Nor ſheep, nor goats, mult paſture near their ſtores, 

To trample under foot the ſpringing flow'rs ; 

Nor friſking heifers bound about the place, 

To ſpurn the dew-drops off, and bruiſe the riſing graſs: 

Nor muſt the Lizard's painted brood appear, 

| Nor Wood-pecks, nor the Swallow harbor near. 

; They waſte the ſwarms, and as they fly along 

Convey the tender morſels to their young. 

VOI. I. D Let 
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Let purling ſtreams, and fountains edg'd with moſs, 
And ſhallow rills run trickling through the graſs; 
Let branching Olives o'er the fountain grow, 

Or Palms ſhoot up, and ſhade the ſtreams below; 
That when the youth, led by their princes, ſhun 
The crowded hive, and ſport it in the ſun, | 
Refreſhing ſprings may tempt em from the heat, 
And ſhady coverts yield a cool retreat. 

by Whether the neighbouring water ſtands or runs, 
Lay twigs acroſs, and bridge it o'er with ſtones; 
That if rough ſtorms, or ſudden blaſts of wind 
Should dip, or ſcatter thoſe that lag behind, 

Here they may ſettle on the friendly ftone, 

And dry their reeking pinions at the ſun. 

Plant all the flow'ry banks with Lavender, 

With ſtore of Sav'ry ſcent the fragrant air, 

Let running Betony the field o'erſpread, 

And fountains ſoak the Violet's dewy bed. 

| Tho' barks or plaited willows make your hive, 
A narrow inlet to their cells contrive; 

For colds congeal and freeze the liquors up, 

And, melted down with heat, the waxen n. drop. 
The Bees, of both extremes alike afraid, 

Their wax around the whiſtling crannies ſpread, 
And ſuck out clammy dews from herbs and flow rs, 
To ſmear the chinks, and plaiſter up the pores; 
For this they hoard up glew, whoſe clinging drops, 
Like pitch, or birdlime, hang'in ſtringy ropes. 
They oft, 'tis ſaid, in dark retirements dwell, 

And work in ſubterraneous caves their cell; 


At 
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At other times th' induſtrious inſects live 
In hollow rocks, or make a tree their hive. 

Point all their chinky lodgings round with mud, 
And leaves muſt thinly on your work be ſtrow'd ; 
But let no baleful eugh-tree floriſh near, 

Nor rotten marſhes ſend out ſteams of mire; 

Nor burning crabs grow red, and crackle in the fire. 
Nor neighb'ring caves return the dying ſound, 

Nor echoing rocks the doubled voice rebound. 
Things thus prepar'd-------- 

When th' under world is ſeiz'd with cold and hight,” 
And ſummer here deſcends in ſtreams of light, 

The Bees thro' woods and foreſts take their flight. 
They rifle ev'ry flow'r, and lightly ſkim 

The cryſtal brook, and ſip the running ſtream; 

And thus they feed their young with ſtrange delight, 


And knead the yielding wax, and work the ſlimy ſweet. 


But when on high you ſee the Bees repair, 
Born on the winds thro' diſtant tracts of air, 
And view the winged cloud all blackning from afar ; 
While ſhady coverts, and freſh ſtreams they chooſe, 
Milfoil and common Honey-ſuckles bruiſe, 
And ſprinkle on their hives the fragrant juice. 
On brazen veſlels beat a tinkling ſound, 
And ſhake the cymbals of the goddeſs round; 
Then all will haſtily retreat, and fill 
The warm reſounding hollow of their cell. 
If once two rival kings their right debate, 
And factions and cabals embroil the ſtate, 
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The people's actions will their thoughts declare; 

All their hearts tremble, and beat thick with war; 
p | . "4 . —__ 

Hoarſe broken ſounds, like trumpets' harſh alarms, 


Run through the hive, and call em to their arms; 


All in a hurry ſpread their ſhiv'ring wings,” 191600 1 
And fit their claws, and point their angry ſtings: 

In crowds before the king's pavilion. meet, 

And boldly challenge out the foe to fight: 

At laſt, when all the heav'ns are warm and fair, 

They ruſh together out, and join; the air 

Swarms thick, and 'echo's with the humming war.“ 


All in a firm round cluſter mix, and ftrow ß 


With heaps of little corps the earth below; 

As thick as hail-ſtones fram the floor rebound, 
Or ſhaken acorns rattle on the ground. 

No ſenſe of danger can their kings control, 
Their little bodies lodge a mighty ſoul: 

Each obſtinate in arms purſues his blow, | 
Till ſhameful flight fecures the routed foe. * 
This hot diſpute and all this mighty fray 

A little duſt flung upward will allax. 

But when both kings are ſettled in their hive, 
Mark him who looks the worſt, and leſt he live 
Idle at home in caſe and luxury, 

The lazy monarch muſt be doom'd to fins 
So let the royal inſect rule alone, 
And reign without a rival in his throne. 

The kings are diff'rent; one of better note 
All ſpeck'd with gold, and many a ſhining ſpot, 
Looks gay, and gliſtens in a gilded coat; 
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But love of eaſe, and ſloth in one prevails, 

That ſcarce his hanging paunch behind him trails: 
The people's looks are different as their king's; 
Some ſparkle bright, and glitter in their wings: 
Others look loathſome and diſeas'd with ſloth, 
Like a faint traveller whoſe duſty mouth 

Grows dry with heat, and ſpits a maukiſh froth. 
The firſt are beſt rH 

From their o'erflowing combs, you'll often wie 
Pure luſcious ſweets, that mingling in the glaſs 
Correct the harſhneſs of the racy juice, 

And a rich flavor through the wine diffuſe. 

But when they ſport abroad, and rove from home, 


And leave the cooling hive, and quit th' unfiniſh'd comb; 


Their airy ramblings are with eaſe confin'd, 
Clip their king's wings, and if they ſtay behind 
No bold uſurper dares invade their right, 
Nor ſound a march, nor give the ſign for flight. 
Let flowr'y banks entice 'em to their cells, 
And gardens all perfum'd with native ſmells; 
Where carv'd Priapus has his fix'd abode, 
The robber's terror, and the ſcare-crow god. 
Wild Thyme and Pine-trees from their barren hall 
Tranſplant, and nurſe'em in their neighbouring ſoil, 
Set fruit-trees round, nor e'er indulge thy floth, 
But water 'em, and urge the ſhady growth. 

And here, perhaps, were not I giving o'er, 
And ſtriking fail, and making to the ſhore, 
I'd ſhew what art the Gard'ner's toils require, 
Why roſy Paeſtum bluſhes twice a year; 
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What ſtreams the verdant Succory ſupply, 

And how the thirſty plant drinks rivers dry; 

With what a chearful green does Parſley grace, 

And writhes the bellying Cucumber along the twiſted graſs ; 

Nor wou'd I paſs the ſoft Acanthus o'er, 

Ivy nor Myrtle-trees that love the ſhore; 

Nor Daffadils, that late from earth's flow womb 

Unrumple their ſwoln buds, and ſhew their yellow bloom, 
For once I ſaw in the Tarentme vale, 

Where ſlow Galeſus drench'd the waſhy ſoil, 

An old Corician yeoman, who had got 

A few neglected acres to his lot, 

Where neither corn nor paſture grac'd the field, 

Nor wou'd the Vine her purple harveſt yield; 

But ſav'ry herbs among the thorns were found, 

Vervain and Poppy-flowers his garden crown'd, 

And drooping Lilies whiten'd all the ground, 

Bleſt with theſe riches he cou'd empires light, 

And when he reſted from his toils at night, 

The earth unpurchas'd dainties wou'd afford, 

And his own garden furniſh out his board: 

The ſpring did firſt his opening roſes blow, 

Firſt ripening autumn bent his fruitful bough. 

When piercing colds had burſt the brittle ſtone, 

And freezing rivers ſtiffen'd as they run, 

He then wou'd prune the tender'ſt of his trees, 

Chide the late ſpring, and ling'ring weſtern breeze: 

His Bees firſt ſwarm'd, and made his veſlels foam 

With the rich ſqueezing of the juicy comb. 


Here 
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Here Lindons and the ſappy Pine increas'd; 
Here, when gay flow'rs his ſmiling orchard dreſt, 
As many bloſſoms as the ſpring cou'd ſhow, 
So many dangling apples mellow'd on the bough. 
In rows his elms and knotty pear-trees bloom, 
And thorns ennobled now to bear a plumb, 
And ſpreading plane-trees, where ſupinely laid 
He now enjoys the cool, and quaffs beneath the ſhade. 
But theſe for want of room I muſt omit, 
And leave for future Poets to recite. 
Now I'll proceed their natures to declare, 
Which 7ove himſelf did on the Bees confer; 
Becauſe, invited by the timbrel's ſound, 
Lodg'd in a cave, th almighty babe they found, | 
And the young god nurs'd kindly under ground. 
Of all the wing'd inhabitants of air, 
Theſe only make their young the public care; 
In well-diſpos'd ſocieties they live, 
And laws and ſtatutes regulate their hive; 
Nor ſtray, like others, unconfin'd abroad, 
But know ſet ſtations, and a fix'd abode: 
Each provident of cold in ſummer flies 
Thro' fields, and woods, to ſeek for new ſupplies, 
And in the common ſtock unlades his thighs. 
Some watch the food, ſome in the meadows ply, 
Taſte ev'ry bud, and ſuck each bloſſom dry; 
Whilſt others, lab'ring in their cells at home, 


Temper MVarciſſus clammy tears with gum, 
For the firſt ground-work of the golden comb; 


On 
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On this they found their waxen works, and raiſe 

The yellow fabric on its glewy baſe. 

Some educate the young, or hatch the ſeed 

With vital warmth, - and future nations breed ; 

Whilſt others thicken all the {ſlimy dews, 

And into pureſt honey work the juice; 

Then fill the hollows of the comb, and {well 

With luſcious Nectar ev'ry flowing cell. 

By turns they watch, by turns with curious eyes 

Survey the heav'ns, and ſearch the clouded ſkies 

To find out breeding ſtorms, and tell what tempeſts riſe. 

By turns they eaſe the loaden ſwarms, or drive 

The drone, a lazy inſect, from their hive. 

The work is warmly ply'd through all the cells, 

And ſtrong with Thyme the new-made honey ſmells. 
So in their caves the brawny Cyclops ſweat, 

When with huge ſtrokes the ſtubborn wedge they beat, 

And all th'unſhapen thunder-bolt complete; 

Alternately their hammers riſe and fall; 

Whilſt griping tongs turn round the glowing ball. 

With puffing bellows ſome the flames increaſe, 

And ſome in waters dip the hiſſing maſs; 

Their beaten anvils dreadfully reſound, 

And AEtna ſhakes all o'er, and thunders under ground. 
Thus, if great things we may with ſmall compare, 

The buly ſwarms their diff 'rent labors ſhare. 

Deſire of profit urges all degrees; 

The aged inſects, by experience wile, 

Attend the comb, and faſhion ev'ry part, 

And ſhape the waxen fret-work out with art: 


The 
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The young at night returning from their toils, 
Bring home their thighs clog'd with the meadows ſpoils. 
On Lavender, and Saffron buds they feed, 
On bending Oſiers, and the balmy Reed, 
From purple Violets and the Teile they bring 
Their gather'd ſweets, and rifle all the ſpring. 

All work together, all together reſt, 
The morning ſtill renews their labors paſt; 
Then all ruſh out, their diff rent taſks purſue, 
Sit on the bloom, and ſuck the rip'ning dew; 
Again when evening warns 'em to their home, 
With weary wings, and heavy thighs they come, 
And crowd about the chink, and mix a drouſy hum. 
Into their cells at length they gently creep, 878 
There all the night their peaceful ſtation keep, 0 
Wrapt up in ſilence, and diſſolv'd in fleep. 
None range abroad when winds or ſtorms are nigh, 
Nor truſt their bodies to a faithleſs ſky, 
But make ſmall journeys, with a careful wing, 
And fly to water at a neighb'ring ſpring; | 
And leſt their airy bodies ſhould be caſt 
In reſtleſs whirls, the ſport of ev'ry blaſt, 
They carry ſtones to poiſe em in their flight, 
As ballaſt keeps th' unſteady veſſel right, _ 

But of all cuſtoms that the Bees can boaſt, 
"Tis this may challenge admiration molt; _ 
That none will Hymen's ſofter joys approve, 
Nor waſte their fpirits in luxurious love, + 21 3 
But all a long virginity maintain, | 


And bring forth young without a mother! 8 pain: | 
VOL. I. E From 
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From herbs and and flow'rs they pick each tender Bee, 
And cull from plants a buzzing progeny ; 
From theſe they chooſe out ſubjects, and create 
A little monarch of the riſing ſtate; 
Then build wax kingdoms for the infant prince, 
And form a palace for his reſidence. 
But often in their journeys, as they fly, 
| On flints they tear their filken wings, or lie 
q Grov'ling beneath their flow'ry load, and die. 
Thus love of honey can an inſect fire, 
And in a Fly ſuch generous thoughts inſpire. 
Yet by repeopling their decaying ſtate, 
Tho' ſeven ſhort ſprings conclude their vital date, 
Their ancient ſtocks eternally remain, 
And in an endleſs race their childrens children reign. - 
No proſtrate vaſſal of the Eaſt can more 19) 
With {laviſh fear his haughty prince adore; 
His life unites 'em all; but when he dies, 
All in loud tumults and diſtractions rife ; +: 
They waſte their honey, and their combs deface, 
And wild confuſion reigns in ev'ry place. 
Him all admire, all the great guardian o,ẽ n, 
And crowd about his courts, and buzz about his throne. 
Oft on their backs their weary prince they bear, 
Oft in his cauſe embattled in the air, 
Purſue a glorious death, in wounds and war. 
Some from ſuch inſtances as theſe have taugt 
*© The Bees extract is heav'nly; for they thought 
The umverſe alive; and that a ſoul, 
« Diffus'd throughout the matter of the whole, 
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Jo all the vaſt unbounded frame was giv'n, 
And ran through earth, and air, and ſea, and all ne. Ap of 
heav'n; 
That this firſt kindled life in man and beaſt, 
„Life that again flows into this at laſt. 1 
That no compounded animal could die, ee 
BBut when diffolv'd, the ſpirit mounted high, 
Pvelt in a ſtar, and ſettled in the ſky. — 
Whene'er their balmy ſweets you mean to ſeize, 
And take the liquid labors of the Bees, 
Spurt draughts of water from your mouth, and drive 
A lothſome cloud of ſmoke amidſt their hive. 
Twice in the year their flow'ry toils begin, 
And twice they fetch their dewy harveſt in; 
Once when the lovely Pleiades ariſe, 
And add freſh luſtre to the ſummer ſkies; 
And once when haſt'ning from the watry ſign 
They quit their ſtation, and forbear to ſhine. 
The Bees are prone to rage, and often found 
To periſh for revenge, and die upon the wound. 
Their venom'd ſting produces aking pains, 
And ſwells the fleſh, and ſhoots among the veins. 
When firſt a cold hard winter's ſtorms arrive, 
And threaten death or famine to their hive, 
If now their ſinking ſtate and low affairs 
Can move your pity, and provoke your cares, 
Freſh burning Thyme before their cells convey, 
And cut their dry and huſky wax away; 
For often Lizards ſeize the luſcious ſpoils, 


Or Drones that riot on another's toils : 
E 2 Oft 
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Oft broods of Moths infeſt the hungry ſwarms, 
And oft the furious Waſp their hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms; 
Or elſe the Spider at their entrance ſets 
Her ſnares, and ſpins her bowels into nets. 
When ſickneſs reigns (for they as well as we 
Feel all th' effects of frail mortality) 
By certain marks the new diſeafe is ſeen, 
Their color changes, and their looks are thin; 
Their funeral rights are form'd, and ev'ry Bee 
With grief attends the ſad ſolemnity; 
The few diſeas'd ſurvivors hang before 
Their ſickly cells, and droop about the door, 
Or ſlowly in their hives their limbs unfold, 
Shrunk up with hunger, and benumb'd with cold; 
In drawling hums, the feeble inſects grieve, 
And doleful buzzes echo thro' the hive, 
Like winds that ſoftly murmur thro' the trees, 
Like flames pent up, or like retiring ſeas. 
Now lay freſh honey near their empty rooms, 
In troughs of hollow reeds, whillt frying gums 
Caſt round a fragrant miſt of ſpicy fumes. 
Thus kindly tempt the famiſh'd ſwarm to eat, 


And gently reconcile 'em to their meat. 


Mix juice of Galls, and Wine, that grow 1n time 
Condens'd by fire, and thicken to a ſlime; 
To theſe dry'd, Roſes, Thyme and Cent'ry join, 
And Raiſins ripen'd on the Pythian vine. 

Beſides there grows a flow'r in marſhy ground, 
Its name Amellus, ealy to be found; 
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A mighty ſpring works in its root, and cleaves 
The ſprouting ſtalk, and ſhews itſelf in leaves: 
The flow'r itſelf is of a golden hue, 

The leaves inchning to a darker blue; 

The leaves ſhoot thick about the flow'r, and grow 
Into a buſh, and ſhade the turf below : 

The plant in holy garlands often twines 

The altars' poſts, and beautifies the ſhrines; 
Its taſte is ſharp, in vales new-ſhorn it grows, 
Where Mella's ſtream in watry mazes flows. 
Take plenty of its roots, and boil em well 

In wine, and heap 'em up before the cell. 

But if the whole ſtock fail, and none ſurvive ; 

To raiſe new people, and recruit the hive, 

I'll here the great experiment declare, 

That ſpread th' Arcadian ſhepherd's name fo far. 
How Bees from blood of flaughter'd Bulls have fled, 
And ſwarms amidſt the red corruption bred. 

For where th' Egyptians yearly ſee their bounds 
Refreſh'd with floods, and fail about their grounds, 
Where Ferſea borders, and the rolling Nie TI 
Drives {ſwiftly down the ſwarthy Indians ſoil, 

Till into ſeven it multiples its ſtream, 
And fattens Egypt with a fruitful ſlime: 

In this laſt practice all their hope remains, 
And long experience juſtifies their pains. 

Firſt then a cloſe contracted ſpace of ground, 
With ſtraiten d walls and low-built roof they found; 
A narrow ſhelving light is next aſſign'd 
To all the quarters, one to every wind; 


+: 


Through 
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Through theſe the glancing rays obliquely pierce: 

Hither they lead a Bull that's young and fierce, 

When two years growth of horn he proudly ſhows, 

And ſhakes the comely terrors of his brows: 

His noſe and mouth, the avenues of breath, 

They muzzle up, and beat his limbs to death; 

With violence to life and ſtifling pain | 

He flings and ſpurns, and tries to ſnort in vain, 

Loud heavy mows fall thick on ev'ry fide, 

Till his bruis'd bowels burſt within the hide. 

When dead, they leave him rotting on the ground, 

With branches, Thyme, and Caſſia, ſtrow'd around. 

All this 1s done when firſt the weſtern breeze 

Becalms the year, and ſmooths the troubled ſeas; 

Before the chattering Swallow builds her neſt, 

Or fields in ſpring's embroidery are dreſt. 

Mean while the tainted juice ferments within, 
And quickens as it works: and now are ſeen 

A wond'rous ſwarm, that o'er the carcaſs crawls, 

Of ſhapeleſs, rude, unfiniſh'd animals. 

No legs at firſt the inſect's weight ſuſtain, 

At length it moves its new-made limbs with pain; 

Now ſtrikes the air with quiv'ring wings, and tries 

To lift its body up, and learns to riſe; 

Now bending thighs and gilded wings it wears 

Full grown, and all the Bee at length appears; 

From every fide the fruitful carcaſs pours 

Its ſwarming brood, as thick as ſummer ſhow'rs, 

Or flights of arrows from the Parthian bows, 

When twanging ſtrings firſt ſhoot 'em on the foes. 
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Thus have I ſung the nature of the Bee; 
While Caeſar, tow'ring to divinity, | 
The frighted Indians with his thunder aw'd, 
And claim'd their homage, and commenc'd a God; 
I floriſh'd all the while in arts of peace, 
Retir'd and ſhelter'd in inglorious eaſe: 
I who before the ſongs of ſhepherds made, 
When gay and young my rural lays I play'd 
And ſet my Tityrus beneath his ſhade. 


A SON G. For St. Cecilia's Day at Oxford. 


I. 
* CILIA, whoſe exalted hymns 
With joy and wonder fill the Bleſt, 
In choirs of warbling Seraphims 
Known and diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
Attend, harmonious Saint, and ſee 
Thy vocal ſons of Harmony; 
Attend, harmonious Saint, and hear our pray rs ; 
Enliven all our earthly airs, _ 
And, as thou ſing'ſt thy God, teach us to ling of thee : 
Tune ev'ry ſtring and ev'ry tongue, 
Be thou the Muſe and Subject of our ſong. 
Let all Cecthia's praiſe proclaim, 


Employ the Echo in her name. 
Hark 


* 
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Hark how the Flutes and Trumpets raiſe, 
At bright Cecilia's name, their lays; 
The Organ labors in her praiſe. 
Cecilia's name does all our numbers grace, 
From ev'ry voice the tuneful accents fly, 
In ſoaring Trebles now it riſes high, 
And now it ſinks, and dwells upon the Baſe. 
Cecilia's name through all the notes we ling, 
The work of ev'ry ſkilful tongue, 
The ſound of ev'ry trembling ſtring, 
The ſound and triumph of our ſong. 


6 a6 


III. 3 

For ever conſecrate the day, 4 
To Muſic and Cecilia; 3 
Muſic, the greateſt good that mortals know, - 


And all of heav'n we have below. 7 
Muſic can noble hints impart, ; | 
Engender fury, kindle love; | 
With unſuſpected eloquence can move, 
And manage all the man with ſecret art. 5 
When Orpheus ſtrikes the trembling Lyre, 1 
The ſtreams ſtand ſtill, the ſtones admire; 
The liſt'ning ſavages advance, 
The Wolf and Lamb around him trip, 8 
The Bears in aukward meaſures leap, 3 
And Tigers mingle in the dance. 
The moving woods attended as he play'd, 
And Rhodope was left without a ſhade. 
O45. 124 
Muſic religious heats inſpires, 
It wakes the foul, and lifts it high, 
And 
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And wings it with ſublime — 
And fits it to beſpeak the Deity. © K. 
Th' Almighty liſtens to a tuneful WORN 
And ſeems well pleas'd and courted with a ſong. 
Soft moving ſounds and heav' nly airs 
Give force to,ev ry word, and recommend our pray'rs. 
When time itſelf ſhall be no more, 
And all things in confuſion hurl'd, 
Muſic ſhall then exert its pow'r, ' 
And ſound ſurvive the ruins of the world : 
Then Saints and Angels ſhall agree 
In one eternal jubilee: 
All heav'n ſhall echo with their hymns divine 
And God himſelf with pleaſure ſee 
The whole creation in a chorus join. 


CHORUS. 


Conſecrate the place and day, 

To Muſic and Cecilia. 

Let no rough winds approach, nor dare | 
Invade the hallow'd bounds, > 

Nor rudely ſhake the tuneful air, | 
Nor ſpoil the fleeting ſounds. 

Nor mournful ſigh nor groan be heard, 

But gladneſs dwell on ev'ry tongue; 

Whilſt all, with voice and ſtrings prepar'd, 

| Keep up the loud harmonious long, 

And imitate the Bleſt above, 

In joy, and harmony, and ane: 


VOL. I. * 
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An Account of the ona Engliſh. Po ETS. 
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To Mr. HENRW S ACHEVE RELL, Apr 73. ih 
INCE, deareſt Harry, you will needs requeſt 
A ſhort account of all the Muſe-poſſe/t, 111 35 
That, down from Chaucer's days to Dryden's times, 
Have ſpent their noble rage in Britiſh rhymes; 
Without more preface, writ in formal length, 
To fbeak the undertaker's want of ſtrength, 
Tul try to make their ſev'ral beauties known, 
And fhew their verſes worth, tho" not my own. 


EY 


Long had our dull forefathers ſlept ſupine, 
Nor felt the raptures of the tuneful Nine ; 
Till Chaucer firſt, a merry Bard, aroſe, 

And many a ſtory told in rhyme, and proſe. 
But age has ruſted what the Poet writ, 

Worn out his language, and obſcur'd his wit: 
In vain he jeſts in his unpoliſh'd ſtrain, 

And tries to make his readers laugh in vain. 

Old Spenſer next, warm'd with poetic rage, 
In ancient tales amus'd a barb'rous age; 

An age that yet uncultivate and rude, 
Where'er the poet's fancy led, purſu'd 


Thro' 
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Thro' pathleſs fields, and unfrequented floods, 

To dens of dragons, and enchanted woods. 

But now the myſtic tale, that pleas'd of yore, 

Can charm an underſtanding age no more; 

The long-ſpun allegories fulſome grow, | 

While the dull moral lies too plain below. 

We view well pleas'd at diſtance all the fights - 

Of arms and palfries, battles, fields and fights, 

And damſels in diſtreſs, and courteous knights. 

But when we look too near, the ſhades decay, 

And all the pleafing landſcape fades away. 
Great Cowley then (a mighty genins) wrote, 

O'er-run with wit, and laviſh of his thought: 

His turns too cloſely on the reader preſs: 

He more had pleas'd us, had he pleas'd us leſs. 

One glittering thought no ſooner ſtrikes our eyes 

With filent wonder, but new wonders riſe. 

As in the milky-way a ſhining white 

O'erflows the heav'ns with one continu'd light; 

That not a ſingle ſtar can ſhew his rays, 

Whilſt jointly all promote the common blaze. 

Pardon, great Poet, that I dare to name 

Th' unnumber'd beauties of thy verſe with blame; 

Thy fault is only wit in its excels, | 

But wit like thine in any ſhape will pleaſe. 

What Muſe but thine can equal hints inſpire, 

And fit the deep-mouth'd Pindar to thy lyre: 

Pindar, whom others in a labor'd ſtrain, 

And forc'd expreſſion, imitate in vain? 
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Well pleas'd in thee he ſoars with new delight, 


And plays in more unbounded verſe, and takes a nobler * 


Bleſt man! whoſe ſpotleſs life and earn; 45 wel o 
Employ'd the tuneful Prelate in thy-praiſe: 1 
Bleſt man! who now ſhalt be-for ever . ' | 
In Sprat's ſucceſsful labors and thy own. 
But Ailton next, with high and een ſtalks, ov woe: 


o vulgar hero can'his Muſe engage; 

Nor earth's wide ſcene confine his hallow'd rage. 
See! ſee, he upward ſprings, and tow' ring hin: 
Spurns the dull province of mortality, 1 
Shakes heav'n's eternal throne with dire alarms, 

And ſets th' Almighty thunderer'in arnis. 

Whate'er his pen deſcribes. I more|than ſee, | . - 

Whilſt ev'ry verſe, array'd in majeſty, >20 3d9gcod) vor 
Bold, and ſublime, my whole attention draws, 

And ſeems above the critic's nicer laws. ww 

How are you ſtruck with terror and delight, F eon 
When angel with archangel copes in fight! | 
When great Meſſiah's out- ſpread banner ſhines, 

How does the chariot-rattle in his lines! 

What ſounds of brazen wheels, what thunder, . 

And ſtun the reader with the din of War! eee eee 
With fear my ſpirits and my blood retire, | | 

To ſee the Seraphs ſunk in clouds of fire; 

But when, with eager ſteps, from hence I riſe, 

And view the firſt gay ſcenes of Paradiſe, tor 
What tongue, what words ef rapture can W * Ba 
A viſion ſo profuſe of pleaſantneſs. 


— 


Unfetter'd i In majeſtic numbers walks; | on x5 i Df ef $545 
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Oh had the Poet ne'er profan'd his pen, 

To varniſh o'er the guilt of faithleſs men; 

His other works might have deſerv'd applauſe! 

But now the language can't ſupport the cauſe; 
While the clean current, tho' ſerene and bright, 
Betrays a bottom odious to the fight. 

But now my Muſe a ſofter ſtrain rehearſe, 
Turn ev'ry line with art, and ſmooth thy verſe; 
The courtly Waller next commands thy lays: 
Muſe tune thy verſe, with art, to Waller's praiſe. 
While tender airs and lovely dames inſpire 
Soft melting thoughts, and propagate deſire ; 
So long ſhall Walter's ſtrains our paſhon move, 
And Sachariſſa's beauties kindle love. 
Thy verſe, harmonious Bard, and flatt'ring ſong, 
Can make the vanquiſh'd great, the coward ſtrong. 
Thy verſe can ſhew ev'n Cromwell's innocence, 
And compliment the ſtorms that bore him hence. 
Oh had thy Mule not come an age too ſoon, 
But ſeen great Naſſau on the Briliſi throne! 
How had his triumphs glitter'd in thy page, 
And warm'd thee to a more exalted rage! 
What ſcenes of death and horror had we view'd, 
And how had Bom's wide current reek'd in blood! 
Or if Maria's charms thou would'ſt rehearſe, 
In ſmoother numbers and a ſofter verſe; 
Thy pen had well deſcrib'd her graceful air, 
And Gloriana wou'd have ſeem'd more fair. 

Nor mult Roſcommon paſs neglected by, 
That makes ev'n Rules a noble poetry: 


Rules 
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Rules whoſe deep ſenſe and heav'nly numbers ſhow 
The beſt of critics, and of poets too. 
Nor, Denham, muſt we e'er forget thy ſtrains, 
While Cooper's Hill commands the neighb'ring plains. 
But ſee where artful Dryden next appears 
Grown old in rhyme, but charming ev'n in years. 
Great Dryden next, whoſe tuneful Muſe affords 
The ſweeteſt numbers, and the fitteſt words. 
Whether in Comic ſounds or Tragic airs 
She forms her voice, ſhe moves our ſmiles or tears. 
If Satire or heroic ſtrains ſhe writes, 
Her Hero pleaſes, and her Satire bites. 
From her no harſh unartful numbers fall, 
She wears all dreſſes, and ſhe charms in all. 
How might we fear our Engli/h Poetry, 
That long has floriſh'd, ſhou'd decay with thee; 2 
Did not the Muſes other hope appear, I 
Harmonious Congreve, and forbid our fear: f 
Congreve! whole fancy's unexhauſted ſtore 
Has given already much, and promis'd more. 
Congreve ſhall ſtill preſerve thy fame alive, 
And Dyden's Muſe ſhall in his Friend ſurvive. 
I'm tir'd with rhyming, and wou'd fain give o'er, 
But juſtice ſtill demands one labor more: 
The noble Montague remains unnam'd, 
For wit, for humor, and for judgment fam'd; 
To Dorſet he directs his artful Mule, 
In numbers ſuch as Dorſet's ſelf might uſe. 
How negligently graceful he unreins 
His verſe, and writes in looſe familiar ſtrains; 
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How Naſſau's godlike acts adorn his lines, 

And all the Hero in full glory ſhines! 

We ſee his army ſet in juſt array, 

And Boin's dy'd waves run purple to the ſea. 

Nor Simois choak'd with men, and arms, and blood; 

Nor rapid AXanthus celebrated flood, 

Shall longer be the Poet's higheſt themes, 

Tho' gods and heroes fought promiſcuous in their ſtreams. 
But now, to Maſſau's ſecret councils rais'd, 

He aids the Hero, whom before he prais'd. 


I've done at length; and now, dear Friend, receive 
T he laſt poor preſent that my Muſe can give. 
I leave the arts of poetry and verſe 
To them that pratliſe em with, more ſucceſs. 
Of greater truths I'll now prepare to tell, oh 
And ſo at once, dear Friend and Muſe, farewel. 
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LETTERASCRITTA DTTIALIA 
5 | | " | 14 1 " ty 1 ' 


AL MOLTO'ONORABILE © on 


t c* | 
CARLO CNE HALIFAX 
| TO: 1343. 440 : Au e 23316 311 


Dal Signore GIUSEPPE AD DISON Anno 
MDC CI. In Verſi Ingleſi. / 


ETFADOTIAAN TEES OLA 


1 


Salve magna parens frugum Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virum! tibi res antique laudis et artis 
Aggredior, ſandlos auſus recludere fontes. 


N NTRE, Signor, Tombre villeſche attraggonvi, 
E di Britannia dagli U fici toltoui 

Non piu, ch' a ſuot ingrati Fight piaccia 

Per lor vantaggio, voſtro 0x40 immolate; 

Me in eſter: Regni il Fato invia 

Entro genti feconde in carmi eternt, 

U la dolce ſtagion, el vago Clima 

Fanno, che voſtra quiete in verſe io turbi. 


| Ovunque 
* By the Abbot Anton. Maria Salvini, Greek Profeſſor at Florence. 
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LETTER rrRomMTT ALY. 


To the Ricut HONORABLE 


CHARLES Lord H A LI F AX. 
In the V EAR MDC GI. 


Salve magna parens frugum Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virum! tibi res antique laudis et artis 
Aggredior, ſandtos auſus recludere fontes. Virg. 


HIL E you, my Lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's public poſts retire, 

Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 

For their advantage ſacrifice your eaſe; 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 

Through nations fruitful of immortal lays, 

Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting clime 

Confpire to trouble your repoſe with rhyme. 


— 


VOI. I. G For 
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Ovungue io giri i miei rapiti lumi, 
Scene auree, liete, e chiare viſte inalꝛæanſi, 
Atlornianmi Poetiche Champagne, 
Parmi ognor di calcar claſſico ſuolo; 
Si ſovente wi Muſa accordo I Arpa, 
Che non cantato nun colle ſorgevi, 
Celebre in verſe wi ognt pianla creſce, 
E in celeſfte armonia craſcun rio corre. 


Come mi giova a cercar poggi, e boſehi 
Per chiare fonti, e celebrati fuuma, 5 
Alla Mera veder fiera in ſuo corſo 
Tracciar Clitumno chiaro in ſua ſorgente, 
Veder condur ſua ſchiera d'acque il Mincio 
Per lunght giri di feconda ripa, 
E d Albula canuta il guado infetto 
Suo caldo letto di fumante ſolſo. 
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Di mille eſtaſi acceſo io ſopraveggio 
li Correre il Po per praterie fuorite 

0 De Fiumi Re, che ſovra i pian ſcorrendo, 
# Le torreggianti Alhi in natia muraglia 
Della meta di loro umore aſcuuga: 
Superbo, e gonfio dell hiberne nevi 
Labbondanxa comparte ov' eglt corre. 


Talor ſmarrito dal drappel ſonoro 
I ra rimiro immortalati in canto, 
Che giaccionſi in fulenuo, e obblio perduli, 
{Mutt i lor fonti ſon, ſecclie lor vene) 
. Pur, 
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For whereſoe'er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, 
Gay gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſe, 
Poetic fields encompaſs me around, 

And ſtill I ſeem to tread on Claſhe ground; 
For here the Muſe ſo oft her Harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung, 

| Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 
And ev'ry ſtream in heav'nly numbers flows. 


How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and woods 
For riſing ſprings and celebrated floods! 
To view the Nar, tumultuous in his courſe, 
And trace the ſmooth Clitumnus to his ſource, 
To ſee the Mincio draw his watry ſtore 
Through the long windings of a fruitful ſhore, 
And hoary Albula's infected tide Be. 5 
O'er the warm bed of ſmoking ſulphur glide. 


Fir'd with a thouſand raptures I ſurvey 
Eridamus through flow'ry meadows ſtray, 
The king of floods! that rolling o'er the plains 
The tow'ring Alþs of half their moiſture drains, 
And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, 
Diſtributes wealth e where he flows. 
Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
I look for ſtreams immortalis'd in ſong, 
That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, 
(Dumb are their fountains and their channels dry) 


G 2 Yet 
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Pur, per ſenno di Muſe, ei ſon perenm, 
Lor mormorio perenne in lerſi carmi. 


Talora al gentil Tebro io mi ritiro, 
Le vote ripe del gran Fiume ammiro, 
Che privo di poter ſuo corſo tragge 
D'una gretta urna, e ſterile ſorgente; 
Pur ſuona ei nelle bocche de Poet, 


Sicchie I miro al Danubio, e al Mil far ſcorno; 


Coſe Muſa immortale in alto il leva. 
Tal era il Bom povero, ignobil fiume, 
Che nelle Hiberne valli oſcuro errava, 
E moſſervato in ſuoi giri ſcherzava. 
Quando per Voſtri Veni, e per la Spada 
Di Naſſo, rmomato, onde fue 

Levate in alto pel Mondo riſuonano 
Ovunque dello Eroe le drom' opre, 

E ove andra fama d immortal verſo. 


Oh Peftatico mio petto inſpiraſſe 
Muſa con un furor ſimile al voſtro! 
Infinite bellexxe avria 'l mio verſo, 


Cederia di Virgilio a quel I Italia. 


Mira quali auree ſelve attorno ridonmi, 
Che della tempeſtoſa di Britannia 
Jola fr ne ſchivano la coſta, 
O trapuantate, e con penſier guardate 
Maledicon la fredda Regione, 
E nell aria del Norte illanguidiſcono. 
Calor dolor il montante umor ne levita 


A nobil guſti, e piu eſaltatt odori. 
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Yet run for ever by the Muſe's ſkill, 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill. 


Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, 
And the fam'd river's Empty ſhores admire, 
That deſtitute of ſtrength derives its courſe 
From thrifty urns and an unfruitful fource; 
Yet ſung fo often in poetic lays, 
With {corn the Danube and the Nie ſurveys ; 
So high the deathleſs Muſe exalts her theme! 
Such was the Bom, a poor inglorious ſtream, 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, Me 
And unobſerv'd in wild Meanders play'd ; 
Till by Your lines and Naſau's ſword renown'd, 
Its riſing billows through the world reſound, 
Where'er the Hero's godlike acts can pierce, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verſe, 


Oh cou'd the Muſe my raviſh'd breaſt inſpire * | 
With warmth like yours, and raiſe an equal fire, 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhou'd ſhine, 


And Virgil's Italy ſhould yield to mine! 


See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 
That ſhun the coaſt of Britain's ſtormy Iſle, 
Or when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 
Curſe the cold clime, and ſtarve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents: 
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Evn 


Roꝛze ancor rupi molle mirlo menamb 
Ricco profumo, peſle erbette olexxano. 
Portimi un Dio di Baia a 1 gentil Seggi, 
O ne verdi titiri d Umbria traggami, 
Ove i Ponentti-eterna han reſidenxa. 


Tutte ſtagioni lor pompa Profondono, 
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Germogli, e fruttt, e ftori infueme allegano, 


E in gaia confuſion 150 anno tutto. 


Glorie immorlali in mia mente vivono, 
Combatton nel cuor mio ben mille a Melli, 
Allorache di Roma [ eſallate 4 
Bellezze giu giacerſi w ne diſcuopro, 
Magnificenti in Moli di rume. 

D' Anfiteatro una ffupendæ altezza 
Di terror mi riempie, e di diletto,” © 
Che Roma ne ſuoi pubblict Hellacoli 
Diſpopolava, e Mazioni intere 
Agiatamenie in ſuo grembo capia. 
Paſſanvi i Ciel Colonne' afpre d intaglio, 
Di Trionſo ſuperbi Aichi la ſorgono, 
U de hpriſchi Roman l immortal pre 
Diſpiegate alla viſta ognor rinſacciano 
La vile loro tralignata ſurpe. 

Qu tutti i frums laſcian giu lor pan, 
Per aerei condotti in alto corrono. 

Sempre a novelle Scene mia vagante 
Muſa ſi ſi ritragge, e muta ammira 
Lallo fpettacol d animate Rupi, 

Ove moſtro ſcalpel tutta ſua fora, 
Ed in carne addolci ſcabroſo aſſo. 
In ſolenne ſilenxio, in mas ſtade 

Eroi ſtannoſi, e Dei, e Roman Conſoli. 


Ev'n the rough rocks with tender Myrtle 
And trodden Weeds ſend out a rich e The 
Bear me, ſome God, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green een TT 
Where weſtern gales eternally reſide; 

And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their OE | 
Bloſſoms, and fruits, and flowers together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 


Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my ſoul a thouſand paſſions ſtrive, 
When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 7 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 
That on its public ſhows Unpeopled Rome, 
And held uncrowded nations in its womb: 
Here pillars rough with ſculpture pierce the ſkies: 
And here the proud triumphal arches riſe, 
Where the old Romans deathleſs acts diſplay'd, 
Their baſe degenerate progeny upbraid : 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 


And wond'ring at their height through airy channels flow. 


Still to new ſcenes my wand'ring Muſe retires, 
And the dumb ſhow of breathing rocks admires ; 
Where the ſmooth chiſſel all its force has ſhown, 
And ſoften'd into fleſh the rugged ſtone. 

In ſolemn ſilence, a majeſtic band. 
Heroes, and Gods, and Roman Conſuls WAN 
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Torvi Tiranni in crudeliu famof,\ ooo 
E Imperadori in Pario. Markwacciglans; #1 
Mentre Dame brillanti, a cui non umile 63 De 
Servitu ſtan ſoggeiti, ognora monſtrano 
I vexxi, che gli allieri cuor domaro. 
Volentieri io vorria di Raſfacele 
Contar Parte divina, e far vedere. . 
Gl immortali lavori nel mio verſo. 
La ve da miſta forza d ombre, e luce 
Nuova creaxion forge a mia viſta, 
Tai celeſti figure eſcon da fuo _ 
4 Pennello, e i meſticati ſuoi colors 
Caldi di vita coſi ne $favillano, 
Di ſoggetio in ſoggetio, d un ſegrelo 
Piacer preſo, e inſiammalo attorno 10 giro 
Tra la ſoave varieta perduto. 
Mio Strabilito ſpirto qua confondono 
Arie vezzoſe in circolanti note | 4 
Paſſeggianti, e in ſonori labirinti. I 
Cupole, e Templi S alæan la in diſtanti 
Vedute, ed in Palagi aperti, ed ampli 
A celebrargli muitano la Muſa. 
Come indulgenie Cielo adorno mai 
La fortunata terra, e ſoura quella 
Verſo benedixioni a pena mano! 
Ma che vaglion le lor dovixie eterne, 
Fioriti montt, e ſoleggiate rive 
Con tutti don, che Cielo, e Suol compartono, 
J riſe di Matura, e i vexxi d Arie, 
Mentre altiera Oppreſſion regna in fue Valli, 
E Tirannia ſuoi Pian felici uſurpa? 
Il poureo Abitante mira indarno 
I roſſæggiante Arancio, e pingue Grano, 
Creſcer dolente ei mira ed oli, e vini, 


E de mirti odorar l'ombra ſi ſdegna. 
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Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 

And Emperors in Parian marble frown ; 

While the bright dames, to whom they humbly ſu'd, 
Still ſhew the charms that their proud hearts ſubdu'd. 


Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 
And ſhew th' immortal labors in my verſe, 
Where from the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light 
A new creation riſes to my fight, 

Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with life his blended colors glow. 
From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſure toſt, 
Amidſt the ſoft variety I'm loſt : 

Here pleaſing airs my raviſh'd ſoul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of ſound; 
Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 
And opening palaces invite my Mule. 


How has kind heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 4 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand! 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud Oppreſhon in her vallies reigns, 
And Tyranny uſurps her happy plains? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The red'ning Orange and the ſwelling grain: 
Joyleſs he ſees the growing Oils and Wines, 


And in the Myrtle's fragrant ſhade repines : 
VOL. I. H Starves, 
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In mexzo alla Bonta della Natura 
Maledetto languiſce, e dentro a cariche 


Di vino vigne muore per la ſete. 


O Liberta, o Dea Celeſte, e Bella! 
Di ben profuſa, e pregna di diletto! 
Piaceri eternt te preſente regnano. 
Guida tuo gaio tren lieta dovixia, 

Vien nel ſuo peſo Suggexion piu lieve ; 
Poverta ſembra allegra in tua veduta ; 
Fai di Natura il viſo oſcuro gaio; 

Doni al Sole bellexxa, al giorno gioia. 


Te Dea, te la Britannia Jola adora, 
Come ha ſovente elle ogni ben ſuo eſauſto, 
E ſbeſſo tha di morte in campi cerco! —— 
Mundo penſa il tuo poſſente pregio 
A troppo caro prezzo efſer comprato. 

Puo ſopra efteri monti il Sole i grappoli 
Per dolce ſugo maturare a vio; 

Di boſchi di cedrati ornare il ſuolo, 
Gonfiar la graſſa olwa in flutti d olio,; 
Non invidiamo il piu fervente Clima 
Dell” Etere piu dolce in dieci gradi; 
Di noſtro Ciel maledizion non duolmi, 
Ne a Moi in capo Nleiadi ghiacciate, 
Corona Liberta la Britann' Jſola, 

E fa fue fleril bianche rupi ridere. 

Le torreggianti Mol: altrui dilettino, 
E le ſuperbe ambixigſe Cupole, 
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Starves, in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. 


Oh Liberty, thou Goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 

And ſmiling Plenty leads thy wanton train; 

Eas'd of her load Subjection grows more light, 
And Poverty looks chearful in thy fight; 

Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of Nature gay, 

Giv'ſt beauty to the Sun, and pleaſure to the Day. 


Thee, Goddels, hs, Set Iſle adores: 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! 
On foreign mountains may the Sun refine 
The Grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With Citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 
And the fat Olive {well with floods of oil: 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, 
Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Plezads ſhine: 
Tis Liberty that crowns Brianna's Iſle, 


And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains ſmile. 


Others with tow'ring piles may pleaſe the ſight, 
And in their proud aſpiring domes delight; 
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Un gentil colþo a una vil tela dare, 

Od mſegnar Saſſi animati a vivere. 

D' Europa ful deftin vegliar Britannia 

Ha cura, e bilanciar gli Emuli Stati; 

Di guerra minacciare arditi Regi; 

Degli aſſlitti Vicini udire i preght. 

Dano, e Sueco attaccati in flere Alarme 

Di lor armi pretoſe benedicono 

La prudente Condotla, e l buon Governo. 

Tofto che poi le noſtre Flotte appaiono, 

Cefſano tutti i lor ſpavenli, e in Pace 

Tutto il Settentrional Mondo ſi giace. 

L'ambixioſo Gallo con ſegreto 
Tremito vede all aſpirante ſua 
Teſta mirar di lei il Gran Tonante, 

E volentieri i ſuoi divini Figli 

Vorrebbe diſuniti per ſtraniero 

Oro, o pur per domeſtica conteſa. 

Ma acquiſtare, o dividere in van provaſt, 

Cui Farme di Naſſo, e 'l ſenno guida. 

Del nome acceſo, cui ſovente ho trouo 

Remoti Climi, e lingue riſonare, 

Con pena imbriglio mia lottante Muſa, 
Che ama lanciarſi in piu ardita prova. 
Ma io di gia hovvi turbato aſſat, 

Ne tentar ofo un piu ſublime Canto. 

Piu dolce Thema il baſſo verſo claedemt, 

Fioriti prati, o gorgoglianti rw, 

Mal proprio per gli Erot: che i Carmi eternt 
Qual di Virgilio, o Voſtri onorar debbono. 
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A nicer touch to the ſtretch'd canvas give, 

Or teach their animated rocks to live: WW 
Tis Britains care to watch o'er Europe's fate, | 
And hold in balance each contending Rate, 

To threaten bold preſumptuous Kings with war, 

And anſwer her afflicted neighbours' pray'r. 

The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 

Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms: 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, 

And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 


Th' ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 
Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, 
And fain her godlike ſons wou'd diſunite 
By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite ; 
But ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 
Whom Nafau's arms defend and counſels guide. 


Fir'd with the name, which I ſo oft have found 
The diſtant climes and diff rent tongues reſound, 
I bridle in my ſtruggling Muſe with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain. 


But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent'rous ſong. 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, 
A painted meadow,- or a purling ſtream; 
Unfit for Heroes; whom immortal lays, - 
And lines like Virgil's, or like yours, ſhou'd praiſe. 


Milton's 
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the Third AEneid. 
ED ST in the gloomy horror bf the night 
We ſtruck upon the coaſt where AEtna lies, 
Horrid and waſte, its entrails fraught with fire, 
That now caſts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 
Vaſt ſhowers of aſhes hov'ring in the ſmoke; 
Now belches molten ſtones and ruddy flame 
Incens'd, or tears up mountains by the roots, 
Or flings a broken rock aloft in air. 
The bottom works with ſmother'd fire, involv'd 
In peſtilential vapors, ſtench and ſmoke. 
Iis ſaid, that thunder-ſtruck Enceladus 
Groveling beneath th' incumbent mountain's weight 
Lies ſtretch'd ſupine, eternal prey of flames; 
And when he heaves againſt the burning load, 
Reluctant, to invert his broiling limbs, 
A ſudden earthquake ſhoots through all the Iſle, 
And AEtna thunders dreadful under ground, 
Then pours out ſmoke in wreathing curls convolv'd, 


And ſhades the Sun's bright orb, and blots out Day. 


Here in the ſhelter of the woods we lodg'd, 
And frighted heard ſtrange ſounds and diſmal yells, 
Nor ſaw from whence they came; for all the = 
A murky ſtorm deep low'ring o'er our heads 
Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 


Milton's Sylz ins in a FIT of a Story out of 
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Oppos'd itſelf to Cynthia's ſilver ray, 
And ſhaded all beneath. But now the Sun 
With orient beams had chas'd the dewy night 
From earth and heav'n; all nature ſtood diſclos'd : 
When looking on the neighb'ring woods we ſaw 
The ghaſtly viſage of a man unknown, 
An uncouth feature, meagre, pale, and wild; 
 Affliction's foul and terrible diſmay 
Sat in his looks, his face impair'd and worn 
With marks of famine, ſpeaking ſore diſtreſs ; 
His locks were tangled, and his ſhaggy beard 
Matted with filth; in all things elſe a Greek. 

He firſt advanc'd in haſte; but, when he ſaw 
Trojans and Trojan arms, in mid career 
Stopt ſhort, he back recoil'd as one ſurpris'd : 
But ſoon recovering ſpeed, he ran, he flew 
Precipitant, and thus with piteous cries 
Our ears aſſail'd: “ By heav'n's eternal fires, 
{© By ev ry God that ſits enthron'd on high, 
** By this good light, reheve a wretch forlorn, 
And bear me hence to any diſtant ſhore, 
So I may ſhun this ſavage race accurſt. 
{++ 'Tis true I fought among the Greeks that late 
With ſword and fire o'erturn'd Neptunzan Troy, 
And laid the labor of the Gods in duſt; 
For which, if ſo the ſad offence deſerves, 
* Plung' d in the deep, for ever let me lie 
Whelm'd under ſeas; if death muſt be my doom, 
Let Man inflict it, and I die well pleas'd. 

He ended here, and now profuſe of tears 
In ſuppliant mood fell proſtrate at our feet: 
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We bade him ſpeak from whence, and what he was, 
And how by ſtreſs of fortune ſunk thus low; 
Ancluſes too with friendly aſpect mild 
Gave him his hand, ſure pledge of amity ; 
When, thus encourag'd, he began his tale. 

I'm one, ſays he, of poordeſcent, my name 
Is Achaemenides, my country Greece, 
Ulyſſes fad compeer, who, whilſt he fled 
The raging Cyclops, left me here behind 
Diſconſolate, forlorn ; within the cave 
He left me, giant Polypheme's dark cave; 
A dungeon wide and horrible, the walls 
On all ſides furr'd with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore, and human limbs, 
His dire repaſt: himſelf: of mighty ſize, 
Hoarſe in his voice, and in his viſage grim, 
Intractable, that riots on the fleſh 
Of mortal Men, and {wills the vital blood. 
Him did I ſee ſnatch up with horrid graſp 
Two ſprawling Greeks, in either hand a man; 
I ſaw him when with huge tempeſtuous ſway 
He daſh'd and broke em on the grundſil edge; 
The pavement ſwam in blood, the walls around 
Were ſpatter'd o'er with brains. He lapt the blood, 
And chew'd the tender fleſh ſtill warm with life, 
That ſwell'd and heav'd itſelf amidſt his teeth 
As ſenſible of /pain. Not leſs mean while 
Our chief incens'd, aud ſtudious of revenge, 


Plots his deſtruction, which he thus effects. 
The giant, gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and blood, 


— 


Lay 
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Lay ſtretch'd at length and ſnoring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o'er- charged 
With purple wine and cruddled gore confuſed. 
We gather'd round, and to his ſingle eye, 

The ſingle eye that in his forehead glar'd 

Like a full moon, or a broad hurniſh'd ſhield, 

A forky ſtaff we dext'rouſly apply'd, 

Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoop d out the big round gelly from its orb. 

But let me not thus interpoſe delays: 

Fly, mortals, fly this curſt deteſted race: 

A hundred of the ſame ſtupendous ſize, 

A hundred Cyclops live among the hills, 

Gigantic brotherhood, that ſtalk along 

With horrid ſtrides o'er the high mountains tops, 
Enormous in their gait; I oft have heard 

Their voice and tread, oft ſeen em as they paſt, 
Sculking and ſcowring down, half dead with fear. 
Thrice has the Moon waſh'd all her orb in light, 
Thrice travell'd o'er, in her obſcure ſojourn, 

The realms of Night inglorious, ſince I've liv'd 
Amidſt theſe woods, gleaning from thorns and ſhrubs 
A wretched ſuſtenance. As thus he ſpoke, 

We ſaw deſcending from a neighb'ring hill 

Blind Polyþheme ; by weary ſteps and ſlow 

The groping giant with a trunk of Pine 

Explor'd his way; around, his woolly flocks 
Attended grazing; to the well-known ſhore 

He bent his courſe, and on the margin ſtood, 

A hideous monſter, terrible, deform'd; 
VOL. I. I Full 
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Full in the midſt of his high front there gap'd 

The ſpacious hollow where his eye-ball roll'd, 

A ghaſtly orifice : he rins'd the wound, 

And waſh'd away the ſtrings and clotted blood 

That cak'd within; they, ſtalking through the deep 

He fords the ocean, while the topmoſt wave 

Scarce reaches up his middle fide; we ſtood 

Amaz'd be ſure, a ſudden horror chill 

Ran through each nerve, and thrill'd in ev'ry vein, 

Till uſing all the force of winds and oars 

We ſped away; he heard us in our courſe, 

And with his out-ſtretch'd arms around him grop'd, 

But finding nought within his reach, he rais'd 

Such hideous ſhouts that all the ocean ſhook. 

Ev'n 1taly, tho' many a league remote, 

In diſtant echoes anſwer'd; AEtna roar'd, 

Through all its inmoſt winding caverns roar'd. 
Rous'd with the ſound, the mighty family 

Of one-ey'd brothers haſten to the ſhore, 

And gather round the bellowing Polyþheme, 

A dire aſſembly: we with cager haſte 

Work ev'ry one, and from afar behold _ 

A hoſt of giants covering all the ſhore. | 
So ſtands a foreſt tall of mountain oaks 

Advanc'd to mighty growth: the traveller 

Hears from the humble valley where he rides 

The hollow murmurs of the winds that blow 

Amidſt the boughs, and at a diſtance ſees 

The ſhady tops of trees unnumber'd riſe, 

A ſtately proſpect, waving in the clouds. 
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HIL E crowds of Princes your deſerts proclaim, 
Proud in their number to enroll your name; 

While Emperors to you commit their cauſe, 

And ANNA's praiſes crown the vaſt applauſe; 

Accept, great leader, what the Muſe recites, 

That in ambitious verſe attempts your fights, 

_ Fir'd and tranſported with a theme ſo new. 

Ten thouſand wonders op'ning to my view \ 

Shine forth at once; fieges and ſtorms appear, 

And wars and conqueſts fill th' important year, 

Rivers of blood I ſee, and hills of ſlain, 

An Iliad riſing out of One campaign. 

The haughty Gaul beheld, with tow'ring pride, 

His ancient bounds enlarg'd on ev'ry fide, | 

Prrene's lofty barriers were ſubdu'd, 

And i in the midſt of his wide empire ſtood ; 

Auſonia's 
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Auſoma's ſtates, the victor to reſtrain, 
Oppoſed their As and Appennines in vain, 
Nor found themſelves, with ſtrength of rocks immur'd, 
Behind their everlaſting hills ſecur'd; 
The riſing Danube its long race began, 
And half its courſe through the new conqueſts ran; 
Amaz'd aud anxious for her Sovereign's fates, 
Germania trembled through a hundred ſtates; 
Great Leopold himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear; 
He gaz'd around, but ſaw no ſuccor near; 
He gaz'd, and half abandon'd to deſpair 
His hopes on heav'n, and confidence in pray'r. 

To Britain's Queen the Nations turn their eyes, 
On her reſolves the weſtern world relies, 
Confiding ſtill, amidſt its dire alarms, — 
In ANNA's councils, and in CHuRcnill's arms. 
Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms rent, 
To fit the guardian of the continent! 
That ſees her braveſt fon advanc'd ſo high, 
And floriſhing ſo near her Prince's eye; 
Thy fav'rites grow not up by fortune's ſport, 
Or from the crimes, or follies of a court; 
On the firm baſis of deſert they riſe, | 
From long-try'd faith, and friendſhip's holy ties: 
Their Sovereign's well-diſtinguiſh'd ſmiles they ſhare, 
Her ornaments in peace, her ſtrength in war; 
The nation thanks them with a' public voice, 
By ſhow'rs of bleſſings heav'n approves their choice; 
Envy itſelf is dumb, in wonder loft, 
And factions ſtrive who ſhall applaud em moſt. 

vr: Soon 
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Soon as ſoft vernal breezes warm the ſky, 
Britannia's colors in the zephyrs fly; 
Her Chief already has his march begun, 
Croſſing the provinces himſelf had won, 
Till the Moſelle, appearing from afar, 
Retards the progreſs of the moving war. 
Delightful ſtream, had Nature bid her fall 
In diſtant climes, far from the perjur'd Gaul; 
But now a purchaſe to the ſword ſhe lies, 
Her harveſts for uncertain owners riſe, 
Each vineyard doubtful of its maſter grows, 
And to the victor's bowl each vintage flows. 
The diſcontented ſhades of ſlaughter'd hoſts, 
That wander'd on her banks, her heroes ghoſts 
Hop'd, when they ſaw Brianma's arms appear, 


The vengeance due to their great deaths was near. 


Our godlike leader, ere the ſtream he paſt, 
The mighty ſcheme of all his labors caſt, 
Forming the wond'rous year within his thought; 
His boſom glow'd with battles yet unfought. 
The long laborious march he firſt ſurveys, 

And joins the diſtant Danube to the Maeſe, 
Between whole floods ſuch pathleſs foreſts grow, 
Such mountains riſe, ſo many rivers flow: 

The toil looks lovely in the hero's eyes, 

And danger ſerves but to enhance the prize. 

Big with the fate of Europe, he renews 
His dreadful courſe, and the proud foe purſues: 
Infected by the burning Scorpion's heat, 

The ſultry gales round his chaf'd temples beat, 


Till 
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Till on the borders of the Maine he finds 
Defenſive ſhadows, and refreſhing winds. 
Our Britiſh, youth, with in- born freedom bold, 
Unnumber'd ſcenes of ſervitude behold, 
Nations of ſlaves, with tyranny debas'd, 
(Their maker's image more than half defac'd) 
Hourly inſtructed, as they urge their toil, 
To prize their Queen, and love their native ſoil. 
Still to the riſing Sun they take their way 
Through clouds of duſt, and gain upon the day. 
When now the Neckar on its friendly coaſt 
With cooling ſtreams revives the fainting hoſt, 
That chearfully its labors paſt forgets, 
The midnight watches, and the noon-day heats. 
O'er proſtrate towns and palaces they pals, 
(Now cover'd o'er with woods, and hid in graſs) 
Breathing revenge; whilſt anger and diſdain 
Fire ev'ty breaſt, and boil in ev'ry vein: 
Here ſhatter'd walls, like broken rocks, from far 
Riſe up in hideous views, the guilt of war, 
Whilſt here the Vine o'er hills of ruin climbs, 
Induſtrious to conceal great Bourbon's crimes. 
At length the fame of England's hero drew 
Eugenio to the glorious interview. 
Great fouls by inſtinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendſhip burn; 
A ſudden friendſhip, while with ſtretch'd-out rays 
They meet each other, mingling blaze with blaze. 
Poliſh'd in courts, and harden'd in the field, 
Renown'd for conqueſt, and in council {kill d, 
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Their courage dwells not in a troubled flood 

Of mounting ſpirits, and fermenting blood; 

Lodg'd in the ſoul, with virtue over-rul'd, 

Inflam'd by reaſon, and by reaſon cool'd, 

In hours of peace content to be unknown, 

And only in the field of battle ſhown: 

To ſouls like theſe, in mutual friendſhip join'd, 

Heaven dares entruſt the cauſe of human kind. 
Britannia's graceful ſons appear in arms, 

Her harras'd troops the hero's preſence warms, 

Whilſt the high hills and rivers all around 

With thund'ring peals of Britiſi ſhouts reſound : 


Doubling their ſpeed, they march with freſh delight, 


Eager for glory, and require the fight. 

So the ſtanch Hound the trembling Deer purſues, 
And ſmells his footſteps in the tainted dews, 

The tedious track unrav'ling by degrees: 

But-when the ſcent comes warm in ev'ry breeze, 
Fir'd at the near approach, he ſhoots away 

On his full ſtretch, and bears upon his prey. 


The march concludes, the various realms are paſt, 


Th' immortal Schellenberg appears at lalt : 

Like hills th' aſpiring ramparts riſe on high, 

Like vallies at their feet the trenches lie; 

Batt'ries on batt'ries guard each fatal paſs, 
Threat'ning deſtruction ; rows of hollow braſs, 
Tube behind tube, the dreadful entrance keep, 
Whilſt in their wombs ten thouſand thunders ſleep: 


= 


Great CHurcnilL owns, charm'd with the glorious fight, 


His march o'erpaid by ſuch a promis'd fight. 
en 1. ” K 
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The weſtern Sun now ſhot'a feeble ray, 
And faintly ſcatter'd the remains of day, 
Ev'ning approach'd; but oh what hoſts of foes 
Were never to behold that ev'ning cloſe! 
Thick'ning their ranks, and wedg'd in firm array, 
The cloſe compacted Britons win their way; 
In vain the cannon theif throng' d war defac'd 
With tracts of death, and laid the battle waſte; 
Still preſſing forward to the fight, they broke 
Through flames of ſulphur, and a night of ſmoke, 
Till ſlaughter'd legions fill'd the trench below, 
And bore their fierce avengers to the foe. 

High on the works the mingling hoſts engage; 
The battle kindled into tenfold rage 
With ſhow'rs of bullets and with ſtorms of fire 
Burns in full fury; heaps on heaps expire, 
Nations with nations mix'd confus'dly die, 
And loſt in one promiſcuous carnage lie. 

How many gen'rous Britons meet their doom, 
New to the field, and heroes in the bloom! 
Th' illuſtrious youths, that left their native ſhore 
To march where Britons never march'd before, 
(O fatal love of fame! O glorious heat 
Only deſtructive to the brave and great!) 
After ſuch toils o'ergome, ſuch dangers paſt, 
Stretch'd on Bavarian ramparts breathe their laſt. 
But hold, my Mule, may no complaints appear, 
Nor blot the day with an ungrateful tear : 
While MARLBRO' lives Britannia's ſtars diſpenſe 


A friendly light, and ſhine in innocence. | 
| _ Plunging 


Plunging thro' ſeas of blood his fiery ſteed 
Where'er his friends retire, or foes ſucceed; 
Thoſe he ſupports, theſe drives to ſudden flight, 
And turns the various fortune of the fight, 
Forbear, great man, renown'd in arms, forbear 
To brave the thickeſt terrors of the war, 
Nor hazard thus, confus'd in crowds of foes, 
Britannia's ſafety, and the world's repoſe; - 
Let nations anx1ous for thy life abate 
This ſcorn of danger, and contempt of fate: 
Thou liv'it not for thyſelf; thy Queen demands 
Conqueſt and peace from thy victorious hands; 
Kingdoms and empires in thy fortune join, 
And Europe's deſtiny depends on thine. 
At length the long-diſputed paſs * gain, 


Ree 


By crowded armies fortify'd in vain; co + arr 


The war breaks in, the fierce Bavarians yield, 
And ſee their camp with Britiſi legions fill'd. 


So Belgian mounds bear on their ſhatter'd ſides . ak nl 
The ſea's whole weight increas d with ſwelling tides ; z WO! 


But if the ruſhing wave a paſſage finds, 

Enrag'd by wat'ry moons, and warring winds, 

The trembling Peaſant ſees his country round 

Cover'd with tempeſts, and in oceans:drown'd. 
The few ſurviving foes diſpers'd in flight, 

(Refuſe of ſwords, and gleanings of a fight) | 

In ev'ry ruſtling wind the victor hear, ] 

And MARLEBRO's form in ev'ry ſhadow fear, 

Till the dark cope of night with kind embrace 


Befriends the rout, and covers their diſgrace. 
K 2 
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To Donawert, with unreſiſted force, 
The gay victorious army bends its courſe. 
The growth of meadows, and the pride of fields, 
Whatever ſpoils Bavaria's ſummer yields, 

(The Danube's great increaſe) Britannia ſhares, 
The food of armies, and ſupport of wars : 
With magazines of death, deſtructive balls, 
And cannons doom'd to batter Landau's walls, 
The victor finds each hidden cavern ſtor'd, 
And turns their fury on their guilty Lord. 
Deluded Prince! how is thy greatneſs croſt, 
And all the gaudy dream of empire loſt, 
That proudly ſet thee on a fancy'd throne, 
And made imaginary realms thy own! _ 
Thy troops, that now behind the Danube j join, 
Shall ſhortly ſeek for ſhelter from the Rhine, 
Nor find it there: ſurrounded with alarms, 
Thou hop'ſt th' aſſiſtance of the Gallic arms; 
The Gallic arms in ſafety ſhall advance, Dt Tm 
And crowd thy ſtandards with the pow:r of Shows, lod 
While to exalt thy doom, th'-aſpiring' Gawl + | 
Shares thy deſtruction, and adorns thy fall. 

Unbounded courage and compaſſion join'd, 

Temp'ring each other in the victor's mind, 

Alternately proclaim him good and great, 

And make the Hero and the Man complete. 

Long did he ſtrive th' obdurate foe to gain 

By proffer'd grace, but long he ſtrove in vain ; 

Till fir'd at length he thinks it vain to ſpare 
His riſing wrath, and gives a looſe to war. 
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In vengeance rous'd the ſoldier fills his hand 
With ſword and fire, and ravages the land, 
A thouſand villages to aſhes turns, 7 
In crackling flames a thouſand harveſts burns. 
To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 
And mix'd with hellowing herds confus'dly bleat; 
Their trembling lords the common ſhade partake, 
And cries of infants ſound in ev'ry brake; 
The liſt' ning ſoldier fix'd in ſorrow ſtands, 
Loth to obey his leader's juſt commands; 
The leader grieves, by gen'rous pity ſway'd, 
To ſee his juſt commands ſo well obey'd. 
But now the trumpet terrible from far 
In {hriller clangors animates the war, 
Confed'rate drums in fuller concert beat, 
And echoing hills the loud alarm repeat: 
Gallia's proud ſtandards, to Bavaria's join'd, 
Unfurl their gilded Lilies in the wind; 
The daring Prince his blaſted hopes renews, 
And while the thick embattled hoſt he views 
Stretch'd out in deep array, and dreadful length, 
His heart dilates, and glories in his ſtrength. 

: The fatal day its mighty courſe began, 
That the griev'd world had long deſir'd in vain: 
States that their new captivity bemoan'd, 
Armies of martyrs that in exile groan'd, 

Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons heard, 
And pray'rs in bitterneſs of ſoul prefer d, 
Europe's loud cries, that Providence aflail'd, 

And ANNA's ardent vows, at length prevail'd; 


The 
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The day was come when Heav'n deſign'd to ſhow 
His care and condud of the world below. 
Behold in awful march and dread array 

The long extended ſquadrons ſhape their way! 

Death, in approaching terrible, imparts 

An anxious horror to the braveſt hearts; 

Yet do their beating breaſts demand the ſtrife, 

And thirſt of glory quells the love of life. 

No vulgar fears can Britii minds control: 

Heat of revenge, and noble pride of ſoul 

- Oerlook the foe, advantag'd by his poſt, 

Leſſen his numbers, and contract his hoſt : 

Tho' fens and floods poſſefs'd the middle ſpace, 

That unprovok'd they would have fear'd to pals ; 

Nor fens nor floods can ſtop Britanma's'bands, 

When her proud foe rang'd on their borders ſtands. 

But O, my Muſe, what numbers wilt thou find 

To ſing the furious troops in battle join'd! 

Methinks I hear the drum's tumultuous ſound 

The victor's ſhouts and dying groans confound, 

The dreadful burſt of cannon rend the ſkies, 

And all the thunder of the battle riſe. 

Twas then great MARLBRO's mighty ſoul was prov d, 
— That, in the ſhock of charging hoſts unmov'd, 

Amidſt confuſion, horror and deſpair, 

Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war; 

In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey d, 

To fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid, 

Inſpir'd repuls'd battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
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So when an Angel by divine command 

With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſt, 

Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt; 

And, pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the ſtorm. 
But ſee the haughty houſehold troops advance! 

The dread of Europe, and the pride of France. 

The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 

And with a Gen'ral's love of conqueſt glows; 

Proudly he marches on, and void of fear 

Laughs at the ſhaking of the Brit/h ſpear: 

Vain inſolence! with native freedom brave 

The meaneſt Briton ſcorns the higheſt ſlave; 

Contempt and fury fire their ſouls by turns, 

Each nation's glory in each warrior burns, 

Each fights, as in his arm th' important day 

And all the fate of his great Monarch lay : 

A thouſand glorious actions, that might claim 

Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, 

Confus'd in crowds of glorious actions lie, 

And troops of heroes undiſtinguiſh'd die. 

O Dormer, how can I behold thy fate, 

And not the wonders of thy youth relate! 

How can I ſee the gay, the brave, the young, 

Fall in the cloud of war, and lie unſung! 

In joys of conqueſt he reſigns his breath, 

And, fill'd with England's glory, ſmiles in death. 
The rout begins, the Gallic ſquadrons run, 

Compell'd in crowds to meet the fate they ſhun ; 
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Thouſands of fiery ſteeds with wounds trans fix d 
Floating in gore, with their dead maſters mix'd, 
Midſt heaps of ſpears and ſtandards driv'n around, 
Lie in the Danube's blobdy whirlpools drown'd. 
Troops of bold youths, born on the diſtant Soane, 
Or ſounding borders of the rapid Rhone, 
Or where the Seine her flow'ry fields divides 
Or where the Loire through winding vineyards glides; 
In heaps the rolling billows ſweep away, 
And into Scythian ſeas their bloated corps convey. 
From Blemheim's tow'rs the Gaul, with wild affright, 
Beholds the various havoc of the fight; 
His waving banners, that ſo oft had ſtood 
Planted in fields of death, and ſtreams of blood, 
So wont the guarded enemy to reach, 
And riſe triumphant in the fatal breach, 
Or pierce the broken foe's remoteſt lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. 
Unfortunate 7 allard! Oh who can name 
The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhame, 
That with mix'd tumult in thy boſom ſwell'd ! = 
When firſt thou ſaw'ſt thy braveſt troops repell'd, 4 
Thine only fon pierc'd with a deadly wound, 
Chok'd in his blood, and gaſping on the ground, 
Thyſelf in bondage by the victor kept! 
The Chief, the Father, and the Captive wept. 
An Engliſi Muſe is touch'd with gen'rous woe, 
And in th' unhappy man forgets the foe. 
Greatly diſtreſs d! thy loud complaints forbear, 


Blame not the turns of fate, and chance of war; 
Give 
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Give thy brave foes their due, nor bluſh to own 
The fatal field by ſuch great leaders won, 

The field whence fam'd Eugenio bore away 

Only the ſecond honors of the day. 

With floods of gore that from the vanquiſh'd fell 
The marſhes ſtagnate, and the rivers ſwell. 
Mountains of ſlain lie heap'd upon the ground, 

Or midſt the roarings of the Danube drown'd; 

Whole captive hoſts the conqueror detains 

In painful bondage, and inglorious chains; 

Ev'n thoſe who ſcape the fetters and the ſword, 

Nor ſeek the fortunes of a happier lord, 

Their raging King diſhonors, to complete 
MARLBRO'S great work, and finiſh the defeat. 

From Memmanghen's high domes, and Aug/burg's walls, 

The diſtant battle drives th' inſulting Gauls, 

Freed by the terror of the victor's name 

The reſcu'd ſtates his great protection claim ; 

Whilſt Ubne th' approach of her deliverer waits, 

And longs to open her obſequious gates. | 

The hero's breaſt ſtill ſwells with great deſigns, 

In ev'ry thought the tow'ring genius ſhines : 

If to the foe his dreadful courſe he bends, 

O'er the wide continent his march extends ; 

If ſieges in his lab'ring thoughts are form'd, 3 
Camps are aſlaulted, and an army ſtorm'd ; 

If to the fight his active ſoul is bent, 

The fate of Europe turns on its event. 

What diſtant land, what region can afford 


An action worthy his victorious ſword: 
VOL. I. L 
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Where 
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Where will he next the flying Gaul defeat, 9 

To make the ſeries of his toils complet 
Where the ſwoln Rhine ruſhing with all its force 

Divides the hoſtile nations in its courſe, fo $2059] 
While each contracts its bounds, or wider grows, 
Enlarg'd or ſtraiten'd as the river flows, 
On Gallia's fide a mighty bulwark ſtands, 1 
That all the wide extended plain commands; 3s 
Twice, ſince the war was kindled, has it try'd 
The victor's rage, and twice has chang'd its ſide; 
As oft whole armies, with the prize o'erjoy'd, 
Have the long ſummer on its walls employ'd. 
Hither our mighty chief his arms directs, 

Hence future triumphs from the war expects; 
And, tho' the dog-ſtar had its courſe begun, 
Carries his arms ſtill nearer to the ſun: 

Fixt on the glorious action, he forgets: — 

The change of ſeaſons, and increaſe of heats : 

No toils are painful that can danger ſhow, 

No climes unlovely, that contain a foe. 

The roving Gaul, to his own bounds reſtrain'd, 

Learns to encamp within his native land, 

But ſoon as the victorious hoſt he ſpies, 

From hill to hill, from ſtream to ſtream he flies: 
: Such dire impreſſions in his heart remain 

Of MARLBRO's ſword, and Horftet's fatal plain: 

In vain Britannia's mighty chief beſets 

Their ſhady coverts, and obſcure retreats; 

They fly the conqueror's approaching fame, 

That bears the force of armies in his name. 


Auſtria's 
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Auſtria's young monarch, whoſe imperial ſway 
Sceptres and thrones are deſtin'd to obey, 
Whoſe boaſted anceſtry ſo high extends 
That in the pagan gods his lineage ends, 
Comes from a-far, in gratitude to own 
The great ſupporter of his father's throne: 
What tides of glory to his boſom ran, 

Claſp'd in the embraces of the god-like man! 
How were his eyes with pleaſing wonder fixt 

To ſee ſuch fire with ſo much ſweetneſs mixt, 
Such eaſy greatneſs, ſuch a graceful port, 

So turn'd and finiſh'd for the camp or court ! 

Achilles thus was form'd with ev'ry grace, 
And Mireus ſhone but in the ſecond place; 
Thus the great father of Almighty Rome 
(Divinely fluſht with an immortal bloom 
That Cytherea's fragrant breath beſtow'd) 

In all the charms of his bright mother glow'd. 


The royal youth by MARLBRO's preſence charm'd ; 


Taught by his counſels, by his actions warm'd,  .. 
On Landau with redoubled fury falls, 

Diſcharges all his thunder on its walls, 

O'er mines and caves of death provokes the fight, 
And learns to conquer in the hero's fight. 

The Brit Chief, for mighty toils renown'd, 
Increas'd in titles, and with conqueſts crown'd, 
To Belgian coaſts his tedious march renews, 

And the long windings of the Rhine purſues, 
Clearing its borders from uſurping foes, 

And bleſt by reſcu'd nations as he goes. 

L 2 


Treves 
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il Treves fears no more, freed from its dire alarms : 

| And Traerbach feels the terror of his arms, 

Seated on rocks her proud foundations ſhake, 

While MarLBRO' preſſes to the bold attack, 

Plants all his batt'ries, bids his cannon roar, 

And ſhows how Landau might have fall'n before. 

| Scar'd at his near approach, great Louis fears 

Vengeance reſerv'd for his declining years, 

Forgets his thirſt of univerſal ſway, 

And ſcarce can teach his ſubjects to obey ; 

His arms he finds on vain attempts employ'd, 

Th' ambitious projects for his race deſtroy'd, 

The works of ages ſunk in one campaign, 

| And lives of millions ſacrific'd in vain. 

Such are th' effects of ANNA's royal cares: 

By her, Britannia, great in foreign wars, 

Ranges through nations, whereſoc'er diſjoin'd, 

Without the wonted aid of ſea and wind. 

| By her th' unfetter'd Iſter's ſtates are free, 

| And taſte the ſweets of Engliſi liberty: 

| But who can tell the joys of thoſe that he 

Beneath the conſtant influence of her eye! Es 

Whilſt in diffuſive ſhow'rs her bounties fal! ; 

Like heav'n's indulgence, and defcend on all, 

Secure the happy, ſuccor the diſtreſt, 

Make ev'ry ſubject glad, and a whole people bleſt. 
Thus wou'd I fain Britannia's wars rehearſe, 

In the ſmooth records of a faithful verſe; 

That, if ſuch numbers can o'er time prevail, 

May tell poſterity the wond'rous tale. 


— — —— 
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When actions, unadorn'd, are faint and weak, 


Cities and Countries muſt be taught to ſpeak : 
Gods may deſcend in factions from the ſkies, 
And Rivers from their oozy beds ariſe; 

Fiction may deck the truth with ſpurious rays, 
And round the Hero caſt a borrow'd blaze. 
MARLBRO $S exploits appear divinely bright, 
And proudly ſhine in their own native light; 
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And thoſe who paint 'em trueſt praiſe 'em moſt. 
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Rais'd of themſelves, their genuine charms they boaſt, 
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Inſcribed to Her GRACE the 


DUTCHESS of MARLBOROUGH. 


Hic quos durus Amor crudeli tabe peredit 
Secreti celant Calles, et Myrtea circum 
Sylva tegit. Virg. AEn. 6. 
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A Copy of VersEs in the Sixth Miſcellany, 


TO HE. 


AUTHOR f  F© SAMO N D. 


Ne forte pudori 


Sit tibi Muſa Lyre ſolers, et Cantor Apollo. 


HE Opera fir/t Italian maſters taught, 
Enrich'd with ſongs, but innocent of thought. 
Britannia's learned theatre diſdains 

Melodious trifles, and enervate ſtrains; 

And bluſhes on her inur'd ſtage to ſee 

Nonſenſe well-tun'd, and fweet ſtupidity. 


V charms are wanting to thy artful ſong, 
Soft as Corelli, but as Virgil ſtrong, 
From words ſo ſweet new grace the notes receive, 
And Muſic borrows helps, ſhe us d to give. 
Thy ſtyle hath match'd what ancient Romans knew, 
Thy flowing numbers far excel the new; 
VOL. I. M 
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T heir cadence in ſuch eaſy ſound convey d, 

T hat height of thought may ſeem ſuperfluous aid; 
Yet in fuch charms the noble thoughts abound, 
That needleſs ſeem the ſweets of eaſy ſound. 


Landſcapes how gay the bow' ry grotto yields, 
Which thought creates, and laviſh fancy builds ! 
What art can trace the viſionary ſcenes, 
The flow'ry groves, and everlaſting greens, 
The babbling ſounds that mimic Echo plays, 
T he jairy ſhade, and its eternal maze, 
Nature and art in all their charms combin'd, ; 
And all Elyſium to one view confin d! 
No farther could imagination roam, 
Till Vanbrook fram'd, and Marlbro' rais'd the Dome. 


Ten thouſand pangs my anxious boſom tear, 

When drown'd in tears I fee th' imploring fair: 5 

When bards leſs ſoft the moving words ſupply, £5, 

A ſeeming juſtice dooms the Nymph to die; 

But here ſhe begs, nor can ſhe beg in vain, 

In dirges thus expiring Swans complain 

Each verſe fo ſwells, expreſſive of her woes, 

And ev'ry tear in lines ſo mournful flows ; 

We, ſpite of fame, her fate revers d believe, 
= O'erlook her crimes, and think ſhe ought to live. 


Let joy tranſport fair Roſamonda's ſhade, 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely Maid. 
Whale 


N 
/ 
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Whale now perhaps with Dido's ghoſt ſhe roves, 

And hears and tells the flory of their loves, 

"Alike they mourn, alike they bleſs their fate, 

Since love, which made 'em wretched, makes 'em great, 
Nor longer that relentleſs doom bemoan, 

Which gain d a Virgil, and an Addiſon. 


Accept great, monarch of the Britiſh lays, 

Tie tribute ſong an humble ſulect pays. 
So es the artleſs Lark her early flight, 
And ſoars, to hail the God of verſe, and light. 
Unrival'd as thy. merit be th fame, 

And thy own laurels ſhade thy envy'd name. 
T hy name, the boaſt of all the tuneful choir, 

Shall tremble on the ſtrings of ev'ry Lyre ; 
Wile the charm'd reader with thy thought complies, = 


Feels correſponding joys or ſorrows riſe, 
And views thy Roſamond with Henry eyes. 
* 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


M E N. 
Ring Henry. 
Sir Truſty, Keeper of the Bower. 
Page. 
—Meſſenger. 


WOMEN 


Queen Ehnor. 


Roſamond. 
Grideline, Wife io Sir Truſty. 
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Guardian Angels, &c. 


SCENE Woodſtock Park. 
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. SCENE I. 


A Proſpedt of Woodſtock-Park, terminating in the Bower. 
Enter QUEEN and PAGE. 


QUEEN. 


HAT place is here! 
What ſcenes appear ! 
Where'er I turn my eyes, 
All around 
Enchanted ground 
And ſoft Elyſrums riſe: 
Flow'ry mountains, 
Moſly fountains, 
Shady woods, 
Chryſtal floods, 
With wild variety ſurpriſe. 
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* As o er the hollow vaults we walk, 
A hundred echos round us talk : 
From hill to hill the voice is toft, 
Rocks reboundimg, 
Caves reſounding, 
Not a ſingle word is loft. 
PAGE. 
There gentle Roſamond immured 
Lives from the world and you ſecured. 
QUEEN. 
Curſe on the name! I faint, I die, 
With ſecret pangs of jealouſy 
PAGE. 


There does the penfive beauty mourn, 
And languiſh for her Lord's return. 


DEE | 


Death and confuſion! I'm too ſlow —— F Aſide. 
Show me the happy manſion, ſhow — 


PAGE. 


[Afide. 
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Great Henry there 
OUEE N. 


Trifler no more! 


Alluding to the famous Echo in Woodſtock-Park. 


PAGE. 
Great Henry there 
Will ſoon forget the toils of war. 


QUEE N. 


No more! the happy manſion ſhow 
That holds this lovely guilty foe. 

My wrath, like that of heav'n, ſhall riſe, 
And blaſt her in her Paradiſe. 


PAGE. 


Behold on yonder riſing ground 
The bower, that wanders 
In meanders, 
Ever bending, 
Never ending, 
Glades on glades, 
Shades in ſhades, 
Running an eternal round. 


QUEE MN. 


In ſuch an endleſs maze I rove, 
Loſt in labyrinths of love. 


My breaſt with hoarded vengeance burns, 


While fear and rage 
With hope engage, 
And rule my wav'ring ſoul by turns. 
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PAGE. 
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PAGE. 


The path yon verdant field divides, 
Which to the ſoft confinement guides. 


QUEEN. 


Eleonora, think betimes, 
What are thy hated rival's crimes! 
Whither, ah whither doſt thou go! _ gee 4 
What has ſhe done to move thee ſo! Wo 1 
Does ſhe not warm with guilty fire 
The faithleſs Lord of my deſire? 
Have not her fatal arts remov'd ks 
My Henry from my arms? 
Tis her crime to be lov'd, 
Tis her crime to have charms. 
Let us fly, let us fly, 
She ſhall die, ſhe ſhall die. 
T feel, I feel my heart relent, 
How could the fair be innocent. 
To a monarch like mine, 
Who would not reſign! 
One ſo great and ſo brave 
All hearts muſt enſlaue. 
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Hark, hark! what ſound invades my ear? 
The conqueror's approach I hear. 
He comes, viftorious Henry comes ! 


Hautboys, Trumpets, Fifes and Drums, 
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In dreadful concert ſoin d, 
Send from afar 
A ſound of war, 
And fill with horror ev'ry wind. 


QUEE N. 


Henry returns, from danger free! 
Henry returns! ----- but not to me. 
He comes his Roſamond to greet, 
And lay his laurels at her feet, 
His vows impatient to renew; 
His vows to Eleonora due. a 
Here ſhall the happy Nymph detain, 
(While of his abſence I complain) 
Hid in her mazy, wanton bower, 
My lord, my life, my conqueror. 

No, no, 'tis decreed 

T he Traitreſs ſhall bleed; 

No fear ſhall alarm, 

No pity diſarm; 

In my rage ſhall be ſeen 

The revenge of a Queen. 
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The Entry of the Bower. \9 Hy 
Sir TRUST. Knight of the Bower, ſolus. 


How unhappy is he, | 
T hat is ty'd to a ſhe, - 

And fam'd for his wit and his beauty! 
For of us pretty fellows 


Our wives are ſo jealous, 
They neer have enough of our duty. 
But hah! my limbs begin to quiver, 
I glow, I burn, I freeze, I ſhiver; 
Whence riſes this convulſive ſtrife? 
I ſmell a ſhrew! 8 
My fears are true, 
I ſee my wife. 


SCENE III. 
GRIDELINE and Sir TRUST V. 
G RID ELIN E. 


> Faithleſs varlet, art thou there? 


Sr T KUST YT, 


My love, my dove, my charming fair! 


, } 


a 
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G RIDE LINE. 
Monſter, thy wheedling tricks I know. 
Sir 7 RUS 7 | 
Why wilt thou call thy turtle ſo? 
GRIDELIN GK, 
Cheat not me with falſe careſſes. 
Sir 7 RUSTY. 
Let me ſtop thy mouth with kiſſes. 
GRIDELIMNE. 
Thoſe to fair Roſamond are due. 


Sir T N U STT. 
She is not half ſo fair as you. 


GDL. 


She views thee with a lover's eye. 


Sir TN UST. 
III ſtill be thine, and let her die. 


Gb 


No, no, tis plain. Thy frauds I ſee, 
Traitor to thy King and me! 


Sr TT RUSTY. 


0 Grideline! conſult thy glaſs, 
Behold that ſweet bewitching face, 
N 2 T hoſe 
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Thoſe blooming cheeks, that lovely ue! 
Ev'ry feature 1815 
Charming creature 

Will convince you I am true. 


GRID E LIN E. 


O how bleſt were Grideline, 

Could I call Sir Truſty mine! 

Did he not cover amorous wiles 

With foft, but ah! deceiving ſmiles: 
How ſhould J revel in delight, 

T he ſpouſe of fuch a peerleſs Knight! 


"Mr 7 K US TH 


At length the ſtorm begins to ceaſe, 

I've ſooth'd and flatter'd her to peace. —.— 
Tis now my turn to tyranniſe: Aide. 
I feel, I feel my fury riſe! 

Tigreſs, be gone. 
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GMA. 


W I love thee ſo 
I cannot go.. 


Sr 7 RUST Y. 
Fly from my paſſion, Beldame, fly! 


GRIDELINE. 
Why ſo unkind, Sir 7Trufty, why? 
Sir 7 RUSTY. 
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Sir T RUSTY. 
Thou'rt the plague of my life. 


GRIDELTINE. 
I'm a fooliſh, fond wife. 


Sir 7 RUST Y. 
Let us part, | 
Let us part. 


GRIDELIMNE. 


Will you break my poor heart? 
Will you break my poor heart? 


Sir T7T RUST Y. 


I Will if I can. 4 


G RIDE LINE. 


O barbarous man! 
From whence doth all this paſſion flow? 


Sir TRUST YT. 
T hou art ugly and old, 
And a villainous ſcold. 
GRIDELINE. 


T hou art a ruſtic to call me ſo. 
Im not ugly nor old, 
Nor a villainous ſcold, 
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But 
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But thou art a ruſtic to call me ſo. 
T hou, Traitor, adieu! 


IE VUSH4T. 


Farewel, thou Shrew! 


GRIDELINE. 


T hou Traitor, 


WW 1KK DUSTY; 


T hou Shrew, 


B O T H. 


Adieu! adieu! 
Sir TRUST Y, ſolus. 


How hard is our fate, 

Who ſerve in the ſtate, 

And ſhould lay out our cares 
On public affairs ; 

When conjugal toils, 

And family broils 


Make all our great labors miſcarry! 


Yet this 1s the lot 

Of him that has got 

Fair Roſamond's bower, 

With the clew in his power, 
And 1s courted by all, 

Both the great and the ſmall, 


As principal pimp to the mighty King Harry. 
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But ſee, the penſive fair draws near: 
I'll at a diſtance ſtand and hear. 


SCENE IV. 


ROSAMOND and Sir TRUSTY. 


ROSAMOND. 


From walk to walk, from ſhade to ſhade, 
From ſtream to purling ſtream convey'd, 
Through all the mazes of the grove, 
TRrOuge all the mingling tracts I rove, 
Turning, 
Burning, 
Changing, 
Ranging, 
Full of grief and full of love. 
Impatient for my Lord's return, 
I ſigh, I pine, I rave, I mourn. 
Was ever paſſion croſs'd like mine? 
T0 rend my breaſl, 
And break my reſt, 
A thouſand thouſand ills combine. 
Abſence wounds me, 
Fear ſurrounds me, 
Guilt confounds me, 


Was ever paſſion croſs'd like mine? 


Sir 
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Sir T RUSTY. 


What heart of ſtone 
Can hear her moan, 
And not in dumps ſo doleful join! 


ROSAMOND. 


How does my conſtant grief deface 
The pleaſures of this happy place! 
In vain the ſpring my ſenſes greets 
In all her colors, all her ſweets; 
Io me the roſe 

No longer glows, 

Every plant 

Has loſt its ſcent: 
The vernal blooms of various hue, 
The bloſſoms freſh with morning dew, 
The breeze, that ſweeps theſe fragrant bow'rs, 
Fill'd with the breath of op'ning flow'rs, 

Purple ſcenes, 

Winding greens, 

 Glooms inviting, 

Birds delighting, 
(Nature's ſofteſt, ſweeteſt ſtore) 
Charm my tortur'd ſoul no more. 
Ye powers, I rave, I faint, I die; 
Why jo flow! great Henry, why! 

From death and alarms 

Fly, fly to my arms, 
Fly to my arms, my Monarch, fly! 
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Sr TRUST r. 


How much more bleſt would lovers be, 
Did all the whining fools agree | 
To live like Gridelme and me! 


ROSAMOND. 


O Roſamond, behold too late, 

And tremble at thy future fate ! 

Curſe this unhappy, guilty face, 

Every charm, and every grace, 

That to thy ruin made their way, 

And led thine innocence aſtray : 

At home thou ſeeſt thy Queen enraged, 
Abroad thy abſent Lord engaged 

In wars, that may our loves diſjoin, 
And end at once his life and mine. 


Sir T RUST Y. 


Such cold complaints befit a Nun: 
If ſhe turns honeſt, I'm undone ! 


ROSAM ON D. 


Beneath ſome hoary mountain 
I'll lay me down and weep, 
Or near ſome warbling fountain 
Bewail myſelf aſleep ; 
Where feather'd choirs combining 
Mili gentle murm'ring ſtreams, 
And winds in conſort joining, 
RNeaiſe ſadly-pleaſing dreams. 
. O 
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[Exit Ro. 
Sir 
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Sir T RUST J, folus. 
What ſavage tiger would not pit y,, 1011 
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A damſel ſo diſtrefs'd and pret j 
But hah! a ſound my bower invades Trumpet foriſi. 
And echoes through the winding ſhades; : 


"Tis Henry's march! the tune I know: 
A Meſſenger! It muſt be ſo. 


SCENE v. 


AMESSENGER' and Si TRUSTY. 


— 


— 


ö 
| 


MESSENGER. 


Great Henry comes! with love oppreſt ; 
Prepare to lodge the royal gueſt. 

From purple fields with flaughter ſpread, 
From rivers chok'd with heaps of dead, 
From glorious and immortal toils, 
Loaden with honor, rich with ſpoils, 
Great Henry comes! Prepare thy bower 
To lodge the mighty conqueror., 


Sir TRUST T 
The bower and Lady both are dreſt, | 


And ready to receive their gueſt. 
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MESSEMNGE R. 


Hither the victor flies, (his Queen 
And royal progeny unſeen;) _ 

Soon as the Britiſi ſhores he reached, 
Hither his foaming courſer ſtretched: 
And ſee! his eager ſteps prevent 
The meſſage that himſelf hath ſent! 


Sir TRUSTY 


Here I will ſtand 
With hat in hand, 
Obſequiouſly to meet him, 
And muſt endeavour 
At behaviour, 
That's ſuitable to greet him. 


SCENE VI. 


Enter King Henry after a floriſh of Trumpets. 


K I N G. 
Where is my love! my Roſamond ! 
ear FARAUOUET TI. 
Firſt, as in ſtricteſt duty bound, 
I kiſs your royal hand. 
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KING. 


0 N O S A M ON D. 


KING. 
Where is my life ! my Roſamond! 
= Sir T RUSTY. 


Next with ſubmiſſion moſt profound, 
I welcome you to land. 


KING. 
Where is the tender, charming fair ! 


St TRUSTS. 


Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 
Methodical in what I ſay. 


x IN. 


Where is my love, O tell me where! 


Sir T RUST Y. 


For when we have a Prince's ear, 
We ſhould have wit, 
To know what's fit 

For us to ſpeak, and him to hear. 


KING. 


Theſe dull delays I cannot bear. 
Where is my love, O tell me where! 


Sir N US T.. 


I ſpeak, great Sir, with weeping eyes, 
She raves, alas! ſhe faints, ſhe dies. 


K I N G. 
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KI NG. 
What doſt thou ſay? I ſhake with fear. 


Sir TRUST Y. 
Nay, good my Liege, with patience hear. 
She raves, and faints, and dies, tis true; 
But raves, and faints, and dies for you. 


KING. 


Was ever Nymph lite Roſamond, 
So fair, ſo faithful, and ſo fond, 


Adorn'd with ev'ry charm and grace ! 
I'm all defire ! 
My heart's on fire, 

And leaps and ſhrings to her embrace. 


SR THRUST. 


At the fight of her lover 

She'll quickly recover. 
What place will you chooſe 
. firſt interviews? 


KING. 


Full in the centre of the grove, 

In yon pavilion made for love, 

Where Woodbines, Roſes, Jeſlamines, 
Amaranths, and Eglantines, 

With intermingling ſweets have wove 


The particolor'd gay Alcove. 
Sir 
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Your Highneſs, Sir, as I preſume, 
Has choſe the moſt convenient gloom ; 
There's not a ſpot in all the park 

Has trees ſo thick, and ſhades ſo dark. 


KING. 


Mean while with due attention wait 
To guard the bower, and watch the gate ; 
Let neither envy, grief, nor fear, 
Nor love-fick jealouſy appear; 
Nor ſenſeleſs pomp, nor noiſe intrude 
On this delicious ſolitude ; 
But pleaſure reign through all the grove, 
And all be peace, and all be love. 
O the pleaſing, pleaſing anguiſh, 
When we love, and when we languiſh ! 
Wiſhes rifung ! 
T houghts ſurpriſing ! 
Pleaſure courting ! 
Charms tranſporting ! 
Fancy viewing 
Joys enſumg! 
O the pleaſing, pleaſing anguiſh ! 


[Excunt. 


ACT 
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ACT H. e N I. 

A Pavilion in the middle of the Bower. 


KING and ROSAMOND. 


K I N G. 


T H Us let my weary ſoul forget 


Reſtleſs glory, martial ſtrife, 
Anxious pleaſures of the great, 
And gilded cares of life. 


ROSAMOND. 


Thus let me loſe, in riſing joys, 


Fierce impatience, fond defires, 
Abſence that flatt'ring hope deſtroys, 
And life-conſuming hres. 


KI N-G. 


Not the loud Britiſi ſhout that warms 
The warrior's heart, nor claſhing arms, 
Nor fields with hoſtile banners ſtrow'd, 
Nor life on proſtrate Gauls beſtow'd, 
Give half the joys that fill my breaſt, 
While with my Roſamond I'm bleſt. 
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ROSAMOND. 


My Henry is my foul's delight, 

My wiſh by day, my dream by night. 
Tis not in language to impart 

The ſecret meltings of my heart, 
While I my conqueror ſurvey, 

And look my very ſoul away. 


K I N G. 


O may the preſent bliſs endure, 
From fortune, time, and death ſecure ! 


B O41 #2. 
O may the preſent bliſs endure ! 
. 


My eye cou'd ever gaze, my ear 
Thoſe gentle ſounds cou'd ever hear: 
But oh! with noon-day heats oppreſt, 
My aking temples call for reſt! _ 

In yon cool grotto's artful night 
Refreſhing {lumbers I'll invite, 

Then ſeek again my abſent fair, 

With all the love a heart can bear. 


ROSAMO VM D, ſola. 


From whence this ſad preſaging fear, 
This ſudden ſigh, this falling tear? 


[Exit King. 


Oft 
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Oft in my filent dreams by night 

With ſuch a look I've ſeen him fly, 
Wafted by angels to the ſky, 

And loſt in endleſs tracts of light ; 

While I, abandon'd and forlorn, 

To dark and diſmal deſerts born, 

Through lonely wilds have ſeem'd to ſtray, 
A long, uncomfortable way. 


T hey're phantoms all; I'll think no more. 
My life has endleſs joys in lore. 
Farewel ſorrow, farewel fear, 


They re phantoms all! my Henry's here. 


SCENE Il. 


A Poſtern Gate of the Bower. 
GRIDELINE and PA G E. 


GRIDEL INS. 


My ſtomach ſwells with ſecret ſpite, 
To ſee my fickle, faithleſs Knight, 
With upright geſture, goodly mien, 
Face of olive, coat of green, 
That charm'd the Ladies long ago, 
So little his own worth to know, 
VOL. I. | P On 
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On a mere girl his thoughts to place, 
With dimpled cheeks, and baby face; 
A child! a chit! that was not born, 
When I did town and court adorn. 


PAGE. 


Can any man prefer fifteen 
To venerable Grideline ? 


GRIDELIMNE. 


He does, my child ; or tell me why 
With weeping eyes ſo oft I ſpy 

His whiſkers curl'd, and ſhoe-ſtrings ty'd, 
A new Toledo by his fide, 

In ſhoulder-belt ſo trimly plac'd, 

With band ſo nicely ſmooth'd and lac'd. 


P A G E. 


If Roſamond his garb has view'd, 
The Knight is falſe, the Nymph ſubdu'd. 


CRIDELINE, 


My anxious boding heart divines 
His falſchood by a thouſand ſigns ; 
Oft o'er the lonely rocks he walks, 
And to the fooliſh Echo talks; 
Oft in the glaſs he rolls his eye, 
But turns and frowns if I am by; 
Then my fond eaſy heart beguiles, 
And thinks of Roſamond, and ſmiles. 
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PAGE. 


Well may you feel theſe ſoft alarms, 
She has a heart 


GRIDELIMNE. 


And he has charms. 
PAGE. 
Your fears are too juſt —— 
-GRIDELINE. 
Too plainly I've prov'd 
BOTH. 


He loves and is lov'd. 
GRIDELINE. 


O mercileſs fate ! 


PAGE. 
Deplorable ſtate ! 


GRID ELIN E. 
To die 


PAGE. 


To be Alain 
GRIDELINE. 


By a barbarous ſwain, 
B O T H. 


That laughs at your pain. 
P 2 G RT. 
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How ſhou'd I act? canſt thou adviſe?” 
P A G E. 


Open the gate, if you are wile ; 

I, in an unſuſpected hour, 

May catch 'em dallying in the bower, 
Perhaps their looſe amours prevent, 
And keep Sir Truſty innocent. 


GRIDELIMNE. 


Thou art in truth 
A forward youth, 


Of wit and parts above thy age ; 
Thou know'ft our ſex. Thou art a Page. 


54 6E. 


I'll do what I can 
To ſurpriſe the falſe man. 


TRIDELTITAME. 


Of ſuch a faithful ſpy I've need : * 

Go in, and if thy plot ſucceed, 

Fair youth, thou may'ſt depend on this, 
I'll pay thy ſervice with a kiſs. 


GRID ELIN E fol. 


Prithee Cupid no more 
Hurl thy Darts at threeſcore, 


* An opening Scene diſcovers another view of the Bower. 


Exit Page. 


To 
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To thy girls and thy boys 
Gre thy pains and thy joys, 
Let Sir Truſty and me 
From thy frolics be free. 


SCENE III. 


P A G E ſolus. 


O the ſoft delicious view, 

Ever charming, ever new ! 

Greens of various ſhades ariſe, 
Deck'd with flow'rs of various dies: 
Paths by meeting paths are croſt, 
Alleys in winding alleys loſt; 
Fountains playing through the trees, 
Give coolneſs to the paſſing breeze. 


A thouſand fairy ſcenes appear, 

Here a grove, a grotto here, 

Here a rock, and here a ſtream, 
Sweet deluſion, 


Gay confuſion, 
All a viſion, all a dream! 
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SCENE IV. 
0 f QUEEN d, A G E. 


OUEEN. 


At length the bow'ry vaults appear! 
My boſom heaves, and pants with fear: 
A thouſand checks my heart control, 
A thouſand terrors ſhake my ſoul. 


1K. 


Behold the brazen gate unbarr'd! 
She's fix d in thought, I am not heard 


QUEE MN. 


I ſee, I ſee my hands imbru'd 
In purple ſtreams of recking blood : 
I ſee the victim gaſp for breath, 
And ſtart in agonies of death: 
I ſee my raging dying Lord, 

And O, I lee myſelf abhorr'd ! 


. 
My eyes o'erflow, my heart is rent 
To hear Britannia's Queen lament. 


QUEEN. 
What ſhall my trembling ſoul purſue? 


P AG E. 
Behold, great Queen, the place in view ! 


OUEE N 


Ye pow'rs inſtruct me what to do! 


P A G E. 


That Bow'r will ſhow 
The guilty foe. 


QOUEE N. 
it hall be ſo; 


It is decreed 


I cannot ſee my Lord repme 

O that I cou'd call him mane!) 

Why have not they moſt charms to move, 
Whoſe boſoms burn with pureſt love ! 


P A G E. 


Her heart with rage and fondneſs glows. 
O jealouſy ! thou hell of woes! 
That conſcious ſcene of love contains 
The fatal cauſe of all your pains: 

In yonder flow'ry vale ſhe lies, 

Where thoſe fair-bloſſom'd arbors riſe. 
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III 


[After a pauſe. 


Ade. 


QUEEN. 
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QUEEN. 


Let us haſte to deſtroy 
Her guilt and her joy. 


Wild and frantic is my grief ! 
Fury driving, 
| Mercy firwng, 
Heaven in pity fend rehef ! 
T he pangs of love 
Ye pow'rs remove, 
Or dart your thunder at my head : 
Love and deſpair 
What heart can bean? 
Eaſe my ſoul, or ſtrike me dead ! 


SCENE WV. 


The Scene changes to the Pavilion as before. 


ROSAMOND la. 
T ranſþortmg pleaſure ! who can tell it! 
When our longing eyes diſcover 
The kind, the dear, approaching lover, 


Who can utter, or conceal it! 


A ſudden motion ſhakes the grove : 
I hear the ſteps of him I love; 


Prepare, 


R O S 4 M O MN D. 


Prepare, iny ſoul, to meet thy bliſs! 


—— Death to my eyes; what ſight is this! 


The Queen, th' offended Queen I ſee ! 
Open, O earth! and ſwallow me! 


SCENE Vl. 


Enter to her the QUEEN with a Bowl in one hand, and a 


Dagger m the other. 
QUEEN. 


Thus arm'd with double death I come: 
Behold, vain wretch, behold thy doom ! 
Thy crimes to their full period tend, 
And ſoon by This, or This, ſhall end. 


R O SAM OV D. 


What ſhall I ſay, or how reply 
To threats of injur d Majeſty? 


QUEEN. 


Tis guilt that does thy tongue control. 
Or quickly drain the fatal Bowl, 

Or this right hand performs its part, 
And plants a Dagger in thy heart. 


R OS A MOV D. 


Can Britain's Queen give ſuch commands, 
Or dip in blood thoſe ſacred hands ? 
VOL. I. Q 
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In 
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In her ſhall ſuch revenge be ſeen? 
Far be that from Britains Queen! 


QUEE N. 


How black does my deſign appear? 
Was ever mercy ſo ſevere ! 


ROSAMON D. 


When tides of youthful blood run hagh, 
And ſcenes of promis'd joys are nigh, 
Health prefuming, 
Beauty bloomang, 
Oh how dreadful tis to die! 


QUEE MN. 


To thoſe whom foul diſhonors ſtain, 
Life itſelf ſhould be a pain. 


ROSAMOND. 


Who could reſiſt great Henry's Charms, 
And drive the hero from her arms ? 


Think on the ſoft, the tender fires, 
Melting thoughts, and gay deſires, 
T hat in your own warm boſom riſe, 
When languiſhing with Love-ſick eyes 
T hat great, that charming man you ſee - 
T hank on yourſelf, and pity me! | 


2 EE NM. 
And doſt thou thus thy guilt deplore! 


Preſum ptuous woman! plead no more! 


O Queen, your lifted arm reſtrain ! 
Behold theſe tears! 


QUEEN 


—— They flow in vain. 


Look with compaſſion on my fate! 
O hear my ſighs! 


QUEEN 


—— They riſe too late. 
Hope not a day's, an hour's reprieve. 


Tho' I live Wretched, let me Live. 
In ſome deep dungeon let me lie, 
Cover'd from ev'ry human eye, 
Baniſh'd the day, debarr'd the light; 
Where ſhades of everlaſting night 
May this unhappy face diſarm, 

And caſt a veil o'er ev'ry charm : 
Offended heaven T'll there adore, 
Nor ſee the Sup, nor Henry more. 


Q 2 
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[ Offering the 


ROSAMOND. 


R OS AMO VD. 


ROSAMOND. 
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dagger to her breaſt. 


QUEEN. 


| 
| " 
| 
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QUEEN. 


Moving language, ſhining teures. 
Glowing guilt, and graceful fears, 
Kindling pity, kindling rage, 


At once provoke me, and aſſuage. | [ Aſide. 


ROSAMOND... 
What ſhall I do to pacify : 


Your kindled vengeance ? o 


" UE E N. 
—— Thou ſhalt die.. . ering the dagger. 
ROSAMOMND. of fon 
Give me but one ſhort moment's ſtay. Vs Li 
O Henry, why ſo far away? \ _ \ [ Aſide. 
QUEE *. 
Prepare to welter in a flood 
Of ſtreaming gore. [0 ering the dagger. 
ee e 
—— O ſpare my blood, 3 . 
And let me graſp the deadly bowl. . 5 
C 1118 Takes the 3 in her * ä 
QUEEN HENS 
Ye pow'rs, how pity rends my ſoul! 1 8 © - „ l[Aſide. 
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Thus proſtrate at your feet I fall. 

O let me ſtill for mercy call' 

Accept, great Queen, like injur d heaven, 
The ſoul that begs to be forgiven: 

If in the lateſt gaſp of breath, 

If in the dreadful pains of death, 
When the cold damp bedews your brow, 


. You hope for mercy, ſhew it now. 
QUEEN. 


Mercy to lighter crimes 1s due, 
Horrors and death ſhall thine purſue. 


ROSAM ON D. 


Thus I i the fatal blow. 
—— Whither, ah! whither ſhall I go! 


DEE 


Where thy paſt life thou ſhalt lament, 
And wiſh thou hadſt been innocent. 


ROSAMOND. 


Tyrant! to aggravate the ſtroke, 

And wound a heart, already broke! 
My dying ſoul with fury burns, 
And {lighted grief to madneſs turns. 
T hank not, thou author of my woe, 
That Roſamond will leave thee h 


1 


ROSAMOND. 
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[ Falling on her knees. 


[ Offering the dagger. 


[ Drinks. 


At 
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At dead of night, 
A glaring ſprite, 
With hideous ſcreams 
Tl haunt thy dreams, 
And when the painful night withdraws, 
My Henry ſhall revenge my cauſe. 
O whither does my phrenſy drive! 
Forgive my rage, your wrongs forgive. 
My veins are froze ; my blood grows chill; 
The weary ſprings of life ſtand ſtill ; 
The {ſleep of death benumbs all o'er 
My fainting limbs, and I'm no more. 


QUEEN. 


Hear, and obſerve your Queen's commands. 


Beneath thoſe hills a Convent ſtands, 
Where the fam'd ſtreams of Js ſtray ; 
Thither the breathleſs coarſe convey, 
And bid the cloiſter'd maids with care 
The due ſolemnities prepare. 


When vanquiſh'd foes beneath us lie 
How great it is to bid them Die 


But how much greater to forgive, 
And bid a vanquiſh'd foe to Live ! 


Falls on the couch. 


[To her attendants. 


[Exeunt with the body, 


[Exit. 


SCENE 


A breathleſs corpſe! what have I ſeen! 
And follow'd by the jealous Queen! 
It muſt be ſhe! my fears are true: 
The bowl of pois'nous juice I view. 
How can the fam'd Sir Truſty live 
To hear his maſter chide and grieve? 
No! tho' I hate ſuch bitter beer, 
Fair Roſamond, I'll pledge thee here. 
The King this doleful news ſhall read 
In lines of my inditing : 
** Great Sir, 
** Your Roſamond is dead 
As I am at this preſent writing. 
T he bower turns round, my brain's abus d, 
The Labyrinth grows more confus d, 
T he thickets dance T firetch, I yawn. 
Death has tripp d up my heels I'm gone. 


SCENE VIL 
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Sir T RUS T Vn a Fright. 


[Drinks. 


Writes. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VIII. 


QUEE N ſola. 


The conflict of my mind is o'er, 
And Roſamond ſhall charm no more. 
Hence ye ſecret damps of care, 
Fierce diſdain, and cold deſpair, 
Hence ye fears and doubts remove ; 
Hence grief and hate ! 
Ye pains that wait 
On jealouſy, the rage of love. 


My Henry ſhall be mine alone, 

T he hero ſhall be all my own; 

Nobler joys poſſeſs my heart 

T han crowns and ſceptres can mpart. 
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ACT IL SCENE I. 


SCENE a Grotto, HENRY aſleep, a cloud deſcends, in it two 
Angels ſuppoſed to be the Guardian Spirits of the Britiſh Kings in War 
and m Peace. 
Fiſt ANGE L. 
B E HOLD th' unhappy Monarch there, 


That claims our tutelary care ! 


Second A N G EI. 


In fields of death around his head 
A ſhield of Adamant I ſpread. 


Firſt AVG E I. 


In hours of peace, unſeen, unknown, - 
I hover o'er the Brityh throne. | : 


Second A NG E L. 


When hoſts of foes with foes engage, 
And round th' anointed Hero rage, 
The cleaving fauchion I miſguide, 
And turn the feather'd ſhaft aſide. 
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Fit ANGEL. 


When dark fermenting factions ſwell, 
And prompt th' ambitious to rebel, 

A thouſand terrors I impart, 

And amp che furious traitor's heart. 


BOTH. 


But oh what influence can remove 


The pangs of grief, and rage of love! 
Second A NG E I. 


I'll fire his ſoul with mighty themes 
Till Love before Ambition fly. 


Firſt ANGEL. 


I'll ſooth his cares in pleaſing dreams 
Till grief in joyful raptures die. 


Second AN GE L. 


Whatever glorious and renown 'd 
In Britiſh annals can be found ; 
Whatever actions ſhall adorn 
a Britannia's heroes, yet unborn, 
In dreadful viſions ſhall ſucceed ; 
On fancy'd fields the Gauls ſhall bleed, 
Creſly ſhall land before has eyes, 
And Agincourt and Blenheim rie. 
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Fit ANGEL. 


See, ſee, he ſmiles amidſt his trance, 
And ſhakes a viſionary lance, 

His brain is fill'd with loud alarms ; 
Shouting armies, claſhing arms, 

The ſofter prints of love deface ; 

And trumpets ſound in ev'ry trace. 


G. 
Glory ſtrives! 
T he field is won! 
Fame revives, 3, 
And love is gone. 


Fiſt ANGE L. 


To calm thy grief, and lull thy cares, 
Look up and ſee 
What, after long revolving years, 
Thy Bower ſhall be! 
When time its beauties ſhall deface, _. 1010 | | 
And only with its ruins grace | 
The future proſpect of the place. 
Behold the glorious pile aſcending ! * 
Columns ſwelling, arches bending, . - . 
Domes in awful pomp ariſing, n 
Art in curious ſtrokes ſurpriſing, 
Foes in figur'd fights contending, 
Behold the glorious pile aſcending ! 
R 9 inner 


2100 Second 
* Scene changes to the Plan of Blenheim Caſtle. 
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Second A N G EI. 


He ſees, he ſees the great reward 

For Anna's mighty Chief prepar'd : 
His growing joys no meaſure keep, 
Too vehement and fierce for ſleep. 


Firſt ANG 1 


Let grief and love at once engage, 
His heart is proof to all their pam; 
Love may plead 


Second ANG E L. 
And grief may rage 
LT BOTH.. 
But both ſhall plead and rage in vain. 
[The Angels aſcend, and the viſion diſappears. 


HENRY, farting from the couch. 


Where have my raviſh'd ſenſes been! 
What joys, what wonders, have I ſeen! 
The ſcene yet ſtands before my eye, 

A thouſand glorious deeds that lie 

In deep futurity obſcure, * 

Fights and triumphs immature, 

Heroes immers'd in time's dark womb, 0 
Ripening for mighty years to come, 
Break forth, and, to the day diſplay d, 
My ſoft inglorious hours upbraid. 


Tran- 
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Tranſported with ſo bright a ſcheme, 
My waking life appears a dream. 


Adieu, ye wanton ſhades and bowers, 
Wreaths of myrtle, beds of flowers, 
Roſy brakes, 
Silver lakes, 
To love and you 
A long adieu! 


O Roſamond! O riſing woe! 

Why do my weeping eyes o'erflow? 

O Roſamond! O fair diſtreſs'd ! 

How ſhall my heart, with grief oppreſs'd, 
Its unrelenting purpoſe tell ; 

And take the long, the laſt farewel ! 


Riſe, Glory, riſe in all thy charms, 

T hy waving creſt, and burniſh'd arms, 

Spread thy gilded banners round, 

Make thy thundermg courſer bound, 

Bid the drum and trumpet jo, 

Warm my ſoul with rage divine; 

All thy pomps around thee call. 

To conquer Love will aſk them all. Exit. 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


The Scene changes to that part of the. Bower where Sir Truſty lies 
upon the ground, with the Bowl and Dagger on the table. 


Enter QUE E N. 


Every ſtar, and every pow'r, 

Look down on this important hour : 
Lend your protection and defence 
Every guard of innocence ! 

Help me my Henry to aſſuage, 

To gain his love, or bear his rage. 


Myſterious love, uncertam treaſure, 
Haſt thou more of pain or pleaſure ! 
Chill d with tears, 
Rill d with fears, 
Endleſs torments dwell about thee : 
Yet who would hve, and live without thee! 


But oh the ſight my ſoul alarms : 
My Lord appears, I'm all on fire! 
Why am I baniſh'd from his arms? 
My heart's too full, I muſt retire. 
[ Retires to the end of the ſtage. 


SCENE 


R OS AM O N D. 
SCENE III. 
K ING and QUE E N. 


K-4.N:G, 


Some dreadful birth of fate is near : 
Or why, my ſoul, unus'd to fear, 
With ſecret horror doſt thou ſhake? 
Can Dreams ſuch dire impreſſions make! 
What means this ſolemn, ſilent ſhow ? 
This pomp of death, this ſcene of woe ! 
Support me, heav'n! what's this I read? 
Oh horror! Roſamond is dead. 
What ſhall I ſay, or whither turn? 
With grief, and rage, and love, I burn: 
From thought to thought my ſoul is toſt, 
And in the whirl of paſſion loſt. 
Why d1d I not in battle fall, 
Cruſh'd by the thunder of the Gaul? 
Why did the ſpear my boſom mils ? 
Ye powers, was I reſerv'd for this! 

Diſtrafted with woe 

Pl ruſh on the foe 

To ſeek my relief- 
T he ſword or the dart 
Shall pierce my ſad heart, 


And finiſh my grief ! 
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QUEEN. 
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QUEEN. 


Fain would my tongue his griefs appeaſe, | 
And give his tortur'd boſom eaſe. [ Afide, 


e 


But ſee! the cauſe of all my fears, 
The ſource of all my grief appears! 
No unexpected gueſt is here; 

The fatal bowl 

Inform'd my ſoul 
Eleonora was too near. 


QUEEN. 
Why do I here my Lord receive? 
K 1 NG. 
Is this the welcome that you give ? 
OUEE N. 
Thus ſhould divided lovers meet ? 
B O T H. 
And is it thus, ah! thus we greet! 
OUEE MN. 


What in theſe guilty ſhades cou'd you, 
| Inglorious conqueror, purſue ? 
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K ING. 
Cruel woman, what cou'd you ? 
OUEE MN. 
Degenerate thoughts have fir'd your breaſt. 
K I N G. 
The thirſt of blood has yours poſſeſs'd. 
QUEEN. 
A heart ſo unrepenting, 
EIN G. 
A rage ſo unrelenting, 
BOT a. 
Wil for ever 
Love diſſever, 
Will for ever break our reſt. 
KING. 


Floods of ſorrow will I ſhed 
To mourn the lovely ſhade ! 
My Roſamond, alas! is dead, 
And where, O where convey'd! 
So bright a bloom, ſo ſoft an air, 
Did ever Nymph diſcloſe! 
The lily was not half ſo fair, 
Nor half ſo fweet the roſe. 
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DEE 


How is his heart with anguiſh torn ! 
My Lord, I cannot ſee you mourn ; 
The Living you lament : while I, 
To be lamented ſo, cou'd Die. 


K I N G. 
The Living! ſpeak, oh ſpeak again! 
Why will you dally with my pain ? 
QUEEN. 
Were your lov'd Roſamond alive, 
Would not my former wrongs revive ? 


KING. 


Oh no; by Viſions from above 
Prepar'd for grief, and freed froin love, 
I came to take my laſt adicu. 


OUEE N. 
How am I bleſt if this be true! 


K I N G. 


And leave th' unhappy nymph for you. 
But O! 


OD EE 


Forbear, my Lord, to grieve, 
And know your Roſamond does live. 
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If tis joy to wound a lover, 

How much more to give him eaſe ? 
When his paſſion we diſcover, 

Oh how pleaſing tis to pleaſe ! 
T he bliſs returns, and we receive 
Tranſports greater than we give. 


KING. 


O quickly relate 

This riddle of fate ! 

My impatience forgive, 
Does Roſamond live? 


QUEEN. 


The bowl, with drowſy juices fill'd, 
From cold Egyptian drugs diſtill'd, 

In borrow'd death has clos'd her eyes : 
But ſoon the waking nymph ſhall riſe, 
And, in a convent plac'd, admire 
The cloiſter'd walls and virgin choir: 
With them in ſongs and hymns divine 
The beauteous penitent ſhall join, 


And bid the guilty world adieu. 
K I N G. 


How am I bleſt if this be true! 3 Aſide. 
QOUEE M. 


Atoning for herſelf and you. © : 
S 2 RING. 
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FN. 


I aſk no more! ſecure the fair 
In life and bliſs : I aſk not where: 
For ever from my fancy fled 
May the whole world believe her dead, 
That no foul miniſter of vice 

Again my ſinking ſoul entice 
Its broken paſſion to renew, 

But let me hive and die with you. 


QUEEN. 


How does my heart for ſuch a prize 

The vain cenſorious world deſpiſe ! 

Tho' diſtant ages, yet unborn, 

For Roſamond ſhall falſely mourn, 

And with the preſent times agree, 

To brand my name with cruelty ; 

How does my heart for ſuch a prize 

The vain cenſorious world deſpiſe ! 
But fee your Slave, while yet I ſpeak, 

From his dull trance unfetter'd break ! 

As he the Potion ſhall ſurvive 

Believe your Roſamond Alive. 


K I N G. 


O happy day! O pleaſing view! 
My Queen forgives 


OUEE N. 
—— My Lord is true. 
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KING. 
No more I'll change, 
QUEEN. 
No more I'll grieve : 
BOT H. 


But ever thus united live. 


Sir TRUST Y awaking. 


In which world am I! all I ſee, 
Ev'ry thicket, buſh and tree, 
So like the place from whence I came, 
That one wou'd ſwear it were the ſame. 
My former Legs too, by their pace! 
And by the Whiſkers, tis my face! 
The ſelf-ſame habit, garb and mien! 
They ne'er would Bury me in Green. 


DESI io otro ro ce kobkoko#)okotkootononko: 
SCENE IV. 
GRIDELINE and Sir TRUSTY. 


GRIDELINE. 


Have I then liv'd to ſee this hour, 
And took thee in the very Bow'r? 
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| Sir TRUST F. 
Widow Truſh, why ſo Fine? 
Why doſt thou thus 1 in Colors ſhine ? 


Thou ſhould'ſt thy huſband's death bewail 
In Sable veſture, Peak, and Veil. 


G RIDE LIME. 


Forbear theſe fooliſh freaks, and ſee 

How our good King and Queen agree. 
Why ſhou'd not we their ſteps purlue, | 
And do as our ſuperiors do? i 


Sr TRUST T. 


Am I bewitch'd, or do I dream? 

I know not who, or where I am, 

Or what I hear, or what I ſee, 

But this I'm ſure, howe'er it be, 

It ſuits a perſon in my ſtation Y 
T' obſerve the mode and be in .. 
Then let not Gradelme the chaſte 
Offended be for what is paſt, 

And hence anew my vows I plight 

To be a faithful courteous Knight. 


GRIDELIMNE. 


I'll too my plighted \ vows renew, 
Since 'tis ſo courtly to be true. 


Q - 29 _ 4 * 
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Since conjugal paſſion 
Is come into faſhion, 

And marriage ſo bleft on the throne is, 
Like a Venus T ſhine, | 
Be fond and be fine, 

And Sir Truſty ſhall be my Adonis. 


Sir TRUST T. 
And Sir Truſty /hall be thy Adonis. 


The KING and QUEEN advancing. 

KING. 

Who to forbidden joys would rove, 

That knows the ſweets of virtuous love ? 

Hymen, thou ſource of chaſte delights, 

Chearful days, and bliſsful nights, 

Thou doſt untainted joys diſpenſe, 

And pleaſure join with innocence : 

Thy raptures laſt, and are ſincere 

From future grief and preſent fear. 


B O T H. 


Who to forbidden joys wou'd rove, 
That knows the ſweets of virtuous love ? 


PR O- 
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TENDER HUS BAN PD. 


Spoken by Mr. WILKS. 


I N the firſt riſe and infancy of Farce, 
When Fools were many, and when Plays were ſcarce, 
The raw unpractis'd authors could, with eaſe, 
A young and unexperienc'd audience pleaſe : 
No ſingle Character had e'er been ſhown, 
But the whole herd of Fops was all their own ; 
Rich in Originals, they ſet to view, 
In every piece, a Coxcomb that was new. 

But now our Britiſi Theatre can boaſt 
Drolls of all kinds, a vaſt unthinking hoſt ! 
Fruitful of folly and of vice, it ſhews 
Cuckolds, and Cits, and Bawds, and Pimps, and Beaux ; 
Rough country Knights are found of every ſhire ; 
Of every faſhion gentle Fops appear; 
And Punks of different characters we meet, 
As frequent on the Stage as in the Pit. 
Our modern Wits are forc'd to pick and cull, 
And here and there by chance glean up a Fool: 
Long ere they find the neceſſary ſpark, 
They ſearch the Town, and beat about the Park: 


* A Comedy written by Sir Richard Steele. 
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To all his moſt frequented haunts reſort, 

Oft dog him to the Ring, and oft to Court ; 

As love of pleaſure, or of place invites : 

And ſometimes catch him taking ſnuff at White's. 
Howe'er, to do you right, the preſent age, 

Breeds very hopeful Monſters for the ſtage; 

That ſcorn the paths their dull forefathers trod. 

And wo'n't be blockheads in the Common road. 

Do but furvey this crowded houſe to night : 

_—Here's ſtill encouragement for thoſe that write. 
Our Author, to divert his friends to day, 

Stocks with variety of fools his Play; 

And that-there may be ſomething gay and new, 

Two Ladies-errant has expos'd to view: 

The firſt a Damſel, travell'd in Romance; 

The t'other more refin'd; ſhe comes from France : 

Reſcue, like courteous Knights, the Nymph from danger ; 

And kindly treat, like well-bred men, the Stranger. 


»»„‚„‚„ SH TH © 


TO THE 


BRITISH ENCHANTERS.:* 


HEN Orpheus tun'd his lyre with pleaſing woe, 
Rivers forgot to run, and winds to blow, 


VOL. I. T While 
* 4 Dramatic Poem written by the Lord Lanſdown. 
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While liſt'ning foreſts cover'd, as he 25085 
The ſoft muſician in a moving hade. 01 
That this night's ſtrains the ſame ſucceſs may v find, 
The force of Magic is to Muſic join d: 139170] 
Where ſounding ſtrings and ede bail. 
The charming rod and mutter'd ſpells prevail. 
Let ſage Urganda wave the circling wand 21 0 l= 
On barren mountains, or a waſte of ſand, S2 | 
The deſert ſmiles; the woods begin to grow, 
The birds to warble, and the ſprings to flow. 

The ſame dull ſights in the ſame landſcape mix d, 
Scenes of ſtill life, and points for ever fix d, 
A tedious pleaſure on the mind beſtow, 
And pall the ſenſe with one continu'd ſhow : 
But as our two Magicians try their {kill, 
The viſion varies, tho' the place ſtands ſtill, 
While the ſame ſpot its gaudy form renews, 
Shifting the proſpect to a thouſand views. 
Thus (without Unity of place tranſgreſs'd) 
Th' Enchanter turns the Critic to a jeſt. 

But howſoc er, to pleaſe your wand'ring eyes, 
Bright objects diſappear and brighter riſe: 
There's none can make amends for loſt delight, 
While from that Circle we divert your ſight.) 


erer RT 
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HORACE, ODE m. BOOK . 


Auguſtus had a deſign ts rebuild 1 pe? — 1 it the 0 
lis of the Roman Empire, having cloſeted ſeveral Senators on the 
projet : Horace is Suppoſed to have written the Jong Ode on 


this occaſion. 


HE Man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 
May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 
Their ſenſeleſs clamors and tumultuous cries ; 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 

Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; 

Not the red arm of angry Jove, 
That flings the thunder from the ſky, 
And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 

Should the whole frame of nature round him break 
In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 

He, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, 
And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world. 

Such were the godlike arts that led 

Bright Pollux to the bleſt abodes ; 


T 2 


Such 
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Such did for great Alcides plead, 

And gain'd a place among the Gods ; 

Where now Auguſtus, mix'd with heroes, lies, 

And to his lips the nectar bowl applies: 

His ruddy lips the purple tincture ſhow, 

And with immortal ſtains divinely glow. 
Buy arts like theſe did' young Haeus riſe : 

His Tigers drew him to the ſkies; 

Wild from the deſert and unbroke, 

In vain they foam'd, in vain they ſtar'd, 

In vain their eyes with fury glar'd ; 

He tam'd 'em to the laſh, and bent 'em to the yoke. 
Such were the paths that Rome's great founder trod, 

When in a whirlwind ſnatch'd on —_ =. | 

He ſhook off dull mortality, | 

And loſt the Monarch in the God. 

Bright Juno then her awful ſilence broke, 

And thus th' aſſembled deities beſpoke. 
Troy, ſays the Goddeſs, perjur'd 7roy has felt 

The dire effects of her proud'tyrant's guilt; 

The tow'ring pile, and ſoft abodes, 

Wall'd by the hand of ſervile Gods, 

Now ſpreads its ruins all around, 

And lies inglorious on the ground. 

An umpire, partial and unjuſt, 

And a lewd woman's impious luſt, 

Lay heavy on her head, and ſunk her to the duſt. 
Since falſe Laomedon's tyrannic ſway, 

That durſt defraud th'immortals of their pay, 


Her 
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Her guardian Gods renounc'd their patronage, 
Nor wou'd the fierce invading foe repel ; 
To my reſentment, and Mzmerva's rage, 
The guilty King and the whole People fell. 
And now the long protracted wars are o'er, 
The ſoft adult'rer ſhines no more ; 
No more does Hedlor's force the Trojans ſhield, 
That drove whole armies back, and ſingly clear'd the field. 
My vengeance ſated, I at length reſign 
To Mars his offspring of the Trojan line; 
Advanc'd to godhead let him rifle, 
And take his ſtation in the ſkies; / 
There entertain his raviſh'd ſight 
With ſcenes of glory, fields of light; 
Quaff with the Gods immortal wine, 
And ſee adoring nations crowd his ſhrine : 
The thin remains of Troy's afflicted hoſt, 
In diſtant realms may ſeats unenvy'd find, 
And floriſh on a foreign coalt ; 
But far be Rome from Troy diſjoin'd, 
Remov'd by ſeas, from the diſaſtrous ſhore, 
May endleſs billows riſe between, and ſtorms unnumber'd roar. 


Still let the curſt deteſted place, | 
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Where Priam lies, and Priam's faithleſs race, 
Be cover'd o'er with weeds, and hid in graſs. 
There let the wanton flocks unguarded {tray ; 
Or, while the lonely ſhepherd ſings, 
Amidſt the mighty ruins play, 

And friſk upon the tombs of Kings. 
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May Tigers there, and all the ſavage kind, 

Sad ſolitary haunts, and filent deſerts find ; 

In gloomy vaults, and nooks of palaces, 

May th'unmoleſted Lioneſs 

Her brinded whelps ſecurely lay, 

Or, couch'd, in dreadful ſlumbers waſte the day. 
While Troy in heaps of ruins lies, 

| Rome and the Roman Capitol ſhall riſe ; 

Th' illuſtrious exiles unconfin'd 

Shall triumph far and near, and rule mankind. 
In vain the ſea's intruding tide 

Europe from Afric ſhall divide, 

And part the ſever'd world in two: 

Through Afric's ſands their triumphs they ſhall ſpread, 

And the long train of victories purſue 

To Mle's yet undiſcover'd head. 
Riches the hardy ſoldier ſhall deſpiſe, 

And look on gold with undeſiring eyes, 

Nor the diſbowel'd earth explore 

In ſearch of the forbidden ore ; 

Thoſe glitt'ring ills conceal'd within the Mine, 

Shall lie untouch'd, and innocently ſhine. 

To the laſt bounds that nature ſets, 

The piercing colds and ſultry heats, 

The godlike race ſhall ſpread their arms ; 

Now fill the polar circle with alarms, 

Till ſtorms and tempeſts their purſuits confine ; 

Now ſweat for conqueſt underneath the line. 
This only law the victor ſhall reſtrain, 

On theſe conditions ſhall he reign ; 
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If none his guilty hand employ 
To build again a ſecond Troy, 
If none the raſh deſign purſue, 
Nor tempt the vengeance of the Gods anew. 
A Curſe there cleaves to the devoted place, 
That ſhall the new foundations raſe : 
Greece ſhall in mutual leagues conſpire 
To ſtorm the riſing town with fire, 
And at their armies head myſelf will ſhow 
What Juno, urg'd to all her rage, can do. 
Thrice ſhould Apollo's ſelf the city raiſe, 
And line it round with walls of braſs, 
Thrice ſhould my fav'rite Greeks his works confound, 
And hew the ſhining fabric to the ground ; 
Thrice ſhould her captive dames to Greece return, 
And their dead ſons and {laughter'd huſbands mourn. 
But hold, my Muſe, forbear thy tow'ring flight, 
Nor bring the ſecrets of the Gods to light: 
In vain would thy preſumptuous verſe . 
Th' immortal rhetoric rehearſe ; 
The mighty ſtrains, in Lyric numbers bound, 
Forget their majeſty, and loſe their ſound. 
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OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 


BOOK II. 


The Story of PHAET ON. 


| as E Sun's bright palace, on high columns rais'd, 
With burniſh'd gold and flaming jewels blaz'd ; 

The folding gates diffus'd a filver light, 

And with a milder gleam refreſh'd the fight ; 

Of poliſh'd iv'ry was the cov'ring wrought : 

The matter vie'd not with the ſculptor's thought, 
For in the portal was diſplay'd on high 

(The work of Vulcan) a fictitious ſky ; 

A waving ſea th' inferior earth embrac'd, 

And Gods and Goddeſſes the waters grac'd. 

AEgeon here a mighty whale beſtrode ; 

Triton, and Proteus (the deceiving God) 

With Doris here were carv'd, and all her train, 

Some looſely ſwimming in the figur'd main, 

While ſome on rocks their dropping hair divide, 

And ſome on fiſhes through the waters glide : 

Tho' various features did the Siſters grace, 

A Siſter's likeneſs was in ev'ry face. 
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On earth a different landſcape courts the eyes, 
Men, Towns, and Beaſts, in diſtant proſpects riſe, 
And Nymphs, and Streams, and Woods, and rural Deities. 
O'er all, the Heav'n's refulgent Image ſhines; 

On either gate were fix engraven ſigns. 

Here Phaeton, ſtill gaining on th' aſcent, 

To his ſuſpected father's palace went, 

Till preſſing forward through the bright abode, 

He ſaw at diſtance the illuſtrious God : 

He ſaw at diſtance, or the dazzling light 

Had flaſh'd too ſtrongly on his aking fight. 

The God fits high, exalted on a throne 

Of blazing gems, with purple garments on : 

The Hours, in order rang'd on either hand, 

And Days, and Months, and Years, and Ages, ſtand. 

Here Spring appears with flow'ry chaplets bound; 

Here Summer in her wheaten garland crown'd ; 

Here Autumn the rich trodden grapes beſmear ; 

And hoary Winter ſhivers in the rear. | 

Phoebus beheld the youth from off his throne ; 

That eye, which looks on all, was fix'd on one. 

He ſaw the boy's confuſion in his face, 

Surpris'd at all the wonders of the place; 

And cries aloud, What wants my Son? for know 

My Son thou art, and I muſt call thee ſo. 

Light of the world, the trembling youth replies, 
Illuſtrious Parent! ſince you don't deſpiſe 

*+ The parent's name, ſome certain token give, 


* That 1 may Clymene's proud boaſt believe, 


Nor longer under falſe reproaches grieve. 
VOL. I. U | The 
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The tender fire was touch'd with what he ſaid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 
And bid the youth advance: My Son, ſaid he, 
Come to thy Father's arms! for Clymene 
Has told thee true; a Parent's name I own, 
And deem thee worthy to be call'd my Son. 
As a ſure proof, make ſome requeſt, and J, 
++ Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply; 
By Styx I ſwear, whoſe waves are hid in night, 
And roll impervious to my piercing ſight. 

The youth tranſported, aſks without delay, 
To guard the Sun's bright chariot for a day. 

The God repented of the oath he took, 
For anguiſh thrice his radiant head he ſhook ; 
My ſon, ſays he, ſome other proof require, 
** Raſh was my promiſe, raſh is thy deſire. 
I'd fain deny this wiſh which thou haſt made, 
„Or, what I can't deny, would fain diſſuade. 
Joo vaſt and hazardous the taſk appears, 
Nor ſuited to thy ſtrength, nor to thy years. 
*+© Thy lot is mortal, but thy wiſhes fly 
** Beyond the province of mortality: 
There is not one of all the Gods that dares 
(However {kill 'd in other great affairs) 
Jo mount the burning axle-tree,. but I; 
Not Jove himſelf, the ruler of the ſky, 
„That hurls the three-fork'd thunder from above, 
** Dares try his ſtrength; yet who ſo ſtrong as Jove? 
++ The ſteeds climb up the firſt aſcent with pain: 
And when the middle firmament they gain, 
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If downward from the heav'ns my head I bow, 
And ſee the earth and ocean hang below, 

„ Ev'n I am ſeiz'd with horror and affright, 

And my own heart miſgives me at the ſight. 

A mighty downfal ſteeps the ev'ning ſtage, 

And ſteady reins muſt curb the horſes' rage. 

«< Tethys herſelf has fear'd to ſee me driv'n 

*« Down headlong from the precipice of heav'n. 

{© Beſides, conſider what impetuous force 

„Turns ſtars and planets in a diff 'rent courſe : 

] ſteer againſt their motions ; nor am I 

* Born back by all the current of the ſky. 

© But how could you reſiſt the orbs that roll 

In adverſe whirls, and ſtem the rapid pole? 

HgBut you perhaps may hope for pleaſing woods, 
And ſtately domes, and cities fill'd with Gods; 
While through a thouſand ſnares your progrels lies, 
Where forms of ſtarry Monſters ſtock the ſkies : 
For, ſhould you hit the doubtful way aright, 

** The Bull with ſtooping horns ſtands oppoſite; 
Next him the bright Haemonian Bow is ſtrung ; 
And next, the Lion's grinning vifage hung: 

The Scorpion's claws here claſp a wide extent, 

And here the Crab's in leſſer claſps are bent. 
Nor would you find it eaſy to compoſe | 


„The mettled ſteeds, when from their noſtrils flows 
The ſcorching fire, that in their entrails glows. 
Ev'n I their headſtrong fury ſcarce reſtrain, 
When they grow warm and reſtiff to the rein. 
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Let not my ſon a fatal gift require, 

„ But, O! in time, recall your raſh deſire; 

** You aſk a gift that may your Parent tell, 

Let theſe my fears your parentage reveal; 

And learn a Father from a Father's care: 

Look on my face; or if my heart lay bare, 

Could you but look, you'd read the Father there. 

*© Chooſe out a gift from ſeas, or earth, or ſkies, 

For open to your wiſh all nature lies, 

Only decline this one unequal taſk, 

For 'tis a Miſchief, not a Gift you aſk; 

© You aſk a real Miſchief, Phaeton : 

LNay hang not thus about my neck, my Son: 

I grant your wiſh, and Styx has heard my voice, 

{++ Chooſe what you will, but make a wiſer choice. 
Thus did the God th' unwary youth adviſe ; 

But he ſtill longs to travel through the ſkies. 

When the fond Father (for in vain he pleads) 

At length to the Vulcanian chariot leads. 

A golden axle did the work uphold, 

Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold. 

The ſpokes in rows of ſilver pleas'd the fight, 

The ſeat with parti-color'd gems was bright; 

Apollo ſhin'd amid the glare of light. 

The youth with ſecret joy the work ſurveys; 

When now the morn diſclos'd her purple rays ; 

The ſtars were fled; for Lucifer had chas'd 

The ſtars away, and fled himſelf at laſt. 

Soon as the Father ſaw the roſy morn, 

And the moon ſhining with a blunter horn, 
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He bid the nimble Hours without delay ; 
Bring forth the ſteeds; the nimble Hours obey; 
From their full racks the gen'rous- ſteeds retire, 
Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſnorting fire. 
Still anxious for his Son, the God of day, 
To make him proof againſt the burning ray, 
His temples with celeſtial ointment wet, 
Of ſov'reign virtue to repel the heat; 
Then fix'd the beamy circle on his head, 
And fetch'd a deep foreboding ſigh, and ſaid, 

{++ Take this at leaſt, this laſt advice, my Son: 
Keep a {tiff rein, and move but gently on: 
*« The courſers of themſelves will run too faſt, 
*« Your art muſt be to moderate their haſte. 
Drive em not on directly through the ſkies, 
But where the Todiac's winding circle lies, 
Along the midmoſt Zone ; but ſally forth 
Nor to the diſtant ſouth, nor ſtormy north. 
** The horſes' hoofs a beaten track will ſhow, 
But neither mount too high, nor fink too low, 
That no new fires or heaven or earth infeſt ; 
Keep the mid-way, the middle way is beſt. 
Nor, where in radiant folds the Serpent twines, 
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Direct your courſe, nor where the Altar ſhines. 


** Shun both extremes; the reſt let Fortune guide, 
And better for thee than thyſelf provide 

+ See, while I ſpeak, the ſhades diſperſe away, 
Aurora gives the promiſe of a day; 

I'm call'd, nor can I make a longer ſtay. 
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„ Snatch 
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«© Snatch up the reins ; or ſtill th' attempt forſake, 

And not my Chariot, but my Counſel take, 

*« While yet ſecurely on the earth you ſtand; 

Nor touch the horſes with too raſh a hand. 

Let Me alone to light the world, while you 

Enjoy thoſe beams which you may ſafely view. 

He ſpoke in vain ; the youth with active heat 

And ſprightly vigor vaults into the ſeat ; 

And joys to hold the reins, and fondly gives 

Thoſe thanks his Father with remorſe receives. 
Mean while the reſtleſs horſes neigh'd aloud, 

Breathing out fire, and pawing where they ſtood. 

Tethys, not knowing what had paſt, gave way, 

And all the waſte of heav'n before 'em lay. 

They ſpring together out, and ſwiftly bear 

The flying youth through clouds and yielding air; 

With wingy ſpeed outſtrip the eaſtern wind, 

And leave the breezes of the morn behind. 

The Youth was light, nor could he fill the ſeat, 

Or poiſe the chariot with its wonted weight: 

But as at ſea th' unballaſt veſſel rides, 

Caſt to and fro, the ſport of winds and tides ; 

So in the bounding chariot toſt on high, 

The Youth is hurried headlong through the ſky. 

Soon as the ſteeds perceive it, they forſake 

Their ſtated courſe, and leave the beaten track. 

The Youth was in amaze, nor did he know 

Which way to turn the reins, or where to go; 

Nor wou'd the horſes, had he known, obey. 

Then the Seven Stars firſt felt Apollo's ray, 

And wiſh'd to dip in the forbidden ſea. 
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The folded Serpent next the frozen pole, 

Stiff and benumb'd before, began to roll, 

And rag'd with inward heat, and threaten'd war, 

And ſhot a redder light from every ſtar; 

Nay, and tis ſaid, Bootes too, that fain 

Thou would'ſt have fled, tho' cumber'd with thy Wain. 
Th' unhappy Youth then, bending down his head, 

Saw earth and ocean far beneath him ſpread : 

His color chang'd, he ſtartled at the ſight, 

And his eyes darken'd by too great a light. 

Now could he wiſh the fiery ſteeds untry'd, 

His birth obſcure, and his requeſt deny'd: 

Now would he Merops for his Father own, 

And quit his boaſted kindred to the Sun. 
So fares the Pilot, when his ſhip is toſt 

In troubled ſeas, and all its ſteerage loſt, 

He gives her to the winds, and in deſpair 

Seeks his laſt refuge in the Gods and Prayer. 
What could he do? his eyes, if backward caſt, 

Find a long path he had already paſt; 

If forward, ſtill a longer path they find: 

Both he compares, and meaſures in his mind ; 

And ſometimes caſts an eye upon the Eaſt, 

And ſometimes looks on the forbidden Weſt. 

The horſes' Names he knew not in the fright: 

Nor wou'd he looſe the reins, nor cou'd he hold 'em tight. 
Now all the horrors of the heav'ns he ſpies, 

And monſtrous ſhadows of prodigious ſize, 

That, deck'd with ſtars, lie ſcatter'd o'er the ſkies. 


There 
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There is a place above, where Scorpio bent 
In tail and arms ſurrounds a vaſt extent; 
In a wide circuit of the heav'ns he ſhines, 
And fills the ſpace of two celeſtial figns. 
Soon as the Youth beheld him, vex'd with heat, 
Brandiſh his ſting, and in his potſon ſweat, 
Half dead with ſudden fear he dropt the reins; 
The horſes felt 'em looſe upon their mains, 
And, flying out through all the plains above, 
Ran uncontrol'd where'er their fury drove; 
Ruſh'd on the ſtars, and through a pathleſs way 
Of unknown regions hurry'd on the day. 
And now above, and now below they flew, 
And near the Earth the burning chariot drew. 

The clouds diſperſe in fumes, the wond'ring Moon 
Beholds her brother's ſteeds beneath her own ; 
The highlands ſmoke, cleft by the. piercing rays, 
Or, clad with woods, in their own fuel blaze. 
Next o'er the plains, where ripen'd harveſts grow, 
The running conflagration ſpreads below. 
But theſe are trivial ills: whole cities burn, 
And peopled kingdoms into aſhes turn. 

The mountains kindle as the Car draws near, 
Athos and Tmolus red with fires appear ; 
Ceagrian Haemus (then a fingle name) 
And virgin Helicon increaſe the flame; 
Taurus and Oete glare amid the ſky, 
And Ida, ſpite of all her fountains, dry. 
Eryx, and Othrys, and Cithaeron, glow ; 
And Rhodope, no longer cloth'd in ſnow ; 


High 
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High Pindus, Mimas, and Parnaſſus, ſweat, 
And AEtna rages with redoubled heat. 
Ev'n Scythia, through her hoary regions warm'd, 
In vain with all her native froſt was arm'd. 
Cover'd with flames, the tow'ring Appennine, 
And Caucaſus, and proud Olympus, ſhine ; 
And, where the long-extended Alps aſpire, 
Now ſtands a huge continu'd range of fire. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd Youth, where'er his eyes cou'd turn, 
Beheld the Univerſe around him burn: 
The World was in a blaze; nor could he bear 
The ſultry vapors and the ſcorching air, 
Which from below, as from a furnace, flow'd ; 
And now the axle-tree beneath him glow'd: 
Loſt in the whirling clouds, that round him broke, 
And white with aſhes, hov'ring in the ſmoke, 
He flew where'er the Horſes drove, nor knew 
Whither the Horſes drove, or where he flew. 
"Twas then, they ſay, the ſwarthy Moor begun 
To change his hue, and blacken in the ſun. 
Then Libya firſt, of all her moiſture drain'd, 
Became a barren walte, a wild of Sand. 
The Water-nymphs lament their empty urns. 
Boeotia, robb'd of ſilver Dirce, mourns, 
Corinth Pyrene's walted ſpring bewails, 
And Argos grieves whillt Amymone fails. 
The floods are drain'd from every diſtant coaſt. 
Ev'n Tanats, tho' fix'd in ice, was loſt. 
Enrag'd Caicus and Lycormas roar, 


And NXanthus, fated to be burnt once more. 
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The fam'd Meander, that unweary'd ſtrays 
Through mazy windings, ſmokes in every maze. 
From his lov'd Babylon Euphrates flies ; 
The big-ſwoln Ganges and the Danube riſe | 
In thick ning fumes, and darken half the ſkies. 
In flames Jhmenos and the Phajes roll'd, 
And 7 agus floating in his melted gold. 
The Swans, that on Cay/ter often try'd 
Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their laſt and dy' d. 
The frighted Nie ran off, and under ground 
Conceal'd his head, nor can it yet be found: 
His ſeven divided currents all are dry, 
And where they roll'd, ſeven gaping trenches lie. 
No more the R/ime or Rhone their courſe maintain, 
Nor Tiber, of his promis'd empire vain. 

The ground, deep cleft, admits the dazzling ray, 
And ſtartles Pluto with the flaſh of day. 
The ſeas ſhrink in, and to the fight diſcloſe 
Wide naked plains, where once their billows roſe; 
Their rocks are all diſcover'd, and increaſe 
The number of the ſcatter'd Cyclades. 
The fiſh in ſhoals about the bottom creep, 
Nor longer dares the crooked Dolphin leap : ©. 
Gaſping for breath, th' unſhapen Phocae die, 
And on the boiling wave extended he. 
Nereus, and Doris with her virgin train, 
Seek out the laſt receſſes of the main; 
Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, 
And ſecret in their gloomy caverns pant. 
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Stern Neptune thrice above the waves upheld 

His face, and thrice was by the flames repell'd. 
The Earth at length, on every ſide embrac'd 

With ſcalding ſeas, that floated round her waiſt, 

When now ſhe felt the ſprings and rivers come, 

And crowd within the hollow of her womb, 

Uplifted to the heavens her blaſted head, 

And clap'd her hand upon her brows, and ſaid; 

(But firſt impatient of the ſultry heat, 

Sunk deeper down, and ſought a cooler ſeat:) 

If you, great King of Gods, my death approve, 

And I deſerve it, let me die by Jove; 

If I muſt periſh by the force of fire, 

Let me transfix'd with thunderbolts expire. 

Sec, whullt I ſpeak, my breath the vapors choke, 

(For now her face lay wrap'd in clouds of ſmoke) 

{© See my linge'd hair, behold my faded eye, 

% And wither'd face, where heaps of cinders lie! 


And does the plough for this my body tear? | | 


„This the reward for all the fruits I bear, 

Tortur'd with rakes, and harraſs'd all the year? 

That herbs for cattle daily I renew, 

And food for man, and frankincenſe for you? 

** But grant me guilty; what has Neptune done? 

Why are his waters boiling in the fun? | 

{© The wavy empire, which by lot was given, 

{© Why does it waſte, and further ſhrink from heaven? N 
If I nor He your pity can provoke, 

See your own heav'ns, the heav'ns begin to ſmoke ! 
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++ Should once the ſparkles catch thoſe bright abodes, 
{++ Deſtruction ſeizes on the heav'ns and gods; 

Alas becomes unequal to his freight, 

And almoſt faints beneath the glowing weight. 
If heav'n, and earth, and ſea, together burn, 
All muſt again into their chaos turn. 

Apply ſome ſpeedy cure, prevent our fate, 

And ſuccor nature, ere it be too late. 

She ceas'd; for chok'd with vapors round her ſpread, 
Down to the deepeſt ſhades ſhe ſunk her head. 

Jove call'd to witneſs every Power above, 

And ev'n the God, whole Son the Chariot drove, 
That what he acts he is compell'd to do, 

Or univerſal ruin muſt enſue. 

Straight he aſcends the high Ethereal throne, 

From whence he us'd to dart his thunder down, 
From whence his ſhowers and ſtorms he us'd to pour, 
But now could meet with neither ſtorm nor ſhower. 
Then, aiming at the youth, with lifted hand, 

Full at his head he hurl'd the forky brand, 

In dreadful thund'rings. Thus th' Almighty Sire 
Suppreſs'd the raging of the fires with fire. 

At once from life, and from the chariot driven, 
Th' ambitious boy fell thunder-ſtruck from heaven. 
The horſes ſtarted with a ſudden bound, 

And flung the reins and chariot to the ground : 

The ſtudded harneſs from their necks they broke, 

Here fell a wheel, and here a ſilver ſpoke, 

Here were the beam and axle torn away; 

And, ſcatter'd o'er the earth, the ſhining fragments lay. 


The 
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The breathleſs Phaeton, with flaming hair, 

Shot from the chariot, like a falling ſtar, 

That in a ſummer's ev'ning from the top 

Of heav'n drops down, or ſeems at leaſt to drop; 
Till on the Po his blaſted corpſe was hurl'd, 

Far from his country, in the weſtern world. 


PHAET O N's Siſters transformed into Trees. 


The Lalian nymphs came round him, and amaz'd 
On the dead youth, transfix'd with thunder, gaz'd ; 
And, whilſt yet ſmoking from the bolt he lay, 

His ſhatter'd body to a tomb convey, 

And o'er the tomb an epitaph deviſe : 

Here he who drove the Sun's bright chariot lies; 
His Father's fiery ſteeds he could not guide, 
gut in the glorious enterpriſe he dy'd. 

Apollo hid his face, and pin d for grief, 

And, if the ſtory may deſerve belief, 

The ſpace of One whole day is ſaid to run, 
From morn to wonted ev'n, without a Sun: 
The burning ruins, with a fainter ray, 
Supply the Sun, and counterfeit a day, 

A day, that ſtill did nature's face diſcloſe: 
This comfort from the mighty miſchief roſe. 
But Clymene, enrag'd with grief, laments, 
And as her grief inſpires, her paſſion vents : 
Wild for her Son, and frantic in her woes, 


With hair diſhevell'd, round the world ſhe goes, 


To 
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To ſeek where'er his body might be caſt; 
"Till, on the borders of the Po, at laſt 
The name inſcrib'd on the new tomb appears: 
The dear dear name ſhe bathes in flowing tears, 
Hangs o'er the tomb, unable to depart, 
And hugs the marble to her throbbing heart. 

Her daughters too lament, and ſigh, and mourn, 
(A fruitleſs tribute to their brother's urn) 
And beat their naked boſoms, and complain, 
And call aloud for Phaeton in vain : 
All the long night their mournful watch they keep, 
And all the day ſtand round the tomb, and weep. 

Four times, revolving, the full Moon return'd ; 
So long the mother, and the daughters mourn'd ; 
When now the eldeſt, Phaethuſa, ſtrove 
To reſt her weary limbs, but could not move; 
Lampetia would have help'd her, but ſhe found 
Herſelf withheld, and rooted to the ground : 
A third in wild affliction, as ſhe grieves, 
Would rend her hair, but fills her hand with Leaves; 
One ſees her thighs transform'd, another views 
Her arms ſhot out, and branching into boughs. 
And now their legs, and breaſts, and bodies ſtood 
Cruſted with bark, and hard'ning into wood ; 
But till above were female heads diſplay'd, 
And mouths, that call'd their Mother to their aid. 
What could, alas! the weeping mother do? 
From this to that with eager haſte ſhe flew, 
And kiſs'd her ſprouting daughters as they grew. 


She 
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She tears the bark that to each body cleaves, 

And from their verdant fingers ſtrips the leaves : 

The blood came trickling, where ſhe tore away 

The leaves and bark: The maids were heard to ſay, 

« Forbear, miſtaken Parent, Oh! forbear; 

«© A wounded daughter in each tree you tear; 

„% Farewel for ever.” Here the bark increas'd, 

Clos'd on their faces, and their words ſuppreſs'd. 
The new made trees in tears of Amber run, | 

Which, harden'd into value by the Sun, 

Diſtil for ever on the ſtreams below: 

The limpid ſtreams their radiant treaſure ſhow, 

Mixt in the ſand ; whence the rich drops convey'd 

Shine in the dreſs of the bright Lalian maid. 


The Transformation of CYCNUS into a Swan. 


Cycnus beheld the Nymphs transform'd, ally'd 
To their dead brother on the mortal fide, | 
In friendſhip and affection nearer bound; 

He left the cities and the realms he own'd, 

Thro' pathleſs fields and lonely ſhores to range, 
And woods, made thicker by the ſiſters' change. 
Whilſt here, within the diſmal gloom, alone, 
The melancholy Monarch made his moan, 

His voice was leſſen'd, as he try'd to ſpeak, 

And ifſu'd through a long extended neck; 

His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his oary feet ; 
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From both his ſides the wings and feathers break; 
And from his mouth proceeds a blunted beak : 
All Cycnus now into a Swan was turn'd, 
Who, ſtill rememb'ring how his kinſman burn'd, 
To ſolitary pools and lakes retires, 
And loves the waters as oppos d to fires, 

Mean while Apollo in a gloomy ſhade 
(The native luſtre of his brows decay'd) 
Indulging ſorrow, ſickens at the fight 
Of his own Sunſhine, and abhors the light: 
The hidden griefs, that in his boſom riſe, 
Sadden his looks, and overcalt his eyes, 
As when ſome duſky orb obſtructs his ray, 
And ſullies, in a dim eclipſe, the day. 

Now ſecretly with inward griefs he pin'd, 
Now warm reſentments to his grief he join'd, 
And now renounc'd his office to mankind. 
„ F'er ſince the birth of Time, ſaid he, I've born 
A long ungrateful toil without return; 
Let now ſome other manage, if he dare, 
*« The fiery ſteeds, and mount the burning Car; 
Or, if none elle, let Jove his fortune try, 
And learn to lay his murd'ring thunder by; 
„ Then will he own, perhaps, but own too late, 
My Son deſerv'd not ſo ſevere a fate. 

The Gods ſtand round him, as he mourns, and pray 
He would reſume the conduct of the day, 
Nor let the world be loſt in endleſs night: 
Jove too himlelf, deſcending from his height, 
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Excuſes what had happen'd, and intreats, 
Majeſtically mixing pray'rs and threats. 

Prevail 'd upon at length, again he took 

The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook, 
And plies 'em with the laſh, and whips 'em on, 
And, as he whips, upbraids 'em with his Son. 


The Story of CALISTO. 


The day was ſettled in its courſe; and Jove 
Walk'd the wide circuit of the heav'ns above, 
To ſearch if any cracks or flaws were made; 
But all was ſafe: the earth he then ſurvey'd, 
And caſt an eye on every diff rent coaſt, 
And every land ; but on Arcadia moſt, 
Her fields he cloth'd, and chear'd her blaſted face 
With running fountains, and with ſpringing graſs. 
No tracks of heav'n's deſtructive fire remain, 


The fields and woods revive, and Nature ſmiles again. 


But as the God walk'd to and fro the earth, 
And rais'd the plants, and gave the ſpring its birth, 
By chance a fair Arcadian Nymph he view d, 

And felt the lovely charmer in his blood. 

The Nymph nor ſpun, nor dreſs'd with artful pride; 
Her veſt was gather'd up, her hair was ty'd ; 

Now in her hand a ſlender ſpear ſhe bore, 

Now a light quiver on her ſhoulders wore ; 

To chaſte Diana from her youth inclin'd 

The ſprightly warriors of the wood ſhe join'd. 
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Diana too the gentle huntreſs lov'd, 
Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd 
O'er Maenalus, amid the maiden throng, 
More favor'd once; but favor laſts not long. 

The Sun now ſhone in all its ſtrength, and drove 
The heated virgin panting to a grove ; 
The grove around a grateful ſhadow caſt : 
She dropt her arrows, and her bow unbrac'd ; 
She flung herſelf on the cool graſſy bed; 
And on the painted quiver rais'd her head. 
Jove ſaw the charming huntreſs unprepar'd, 
Stretch'd on the verdant turf, without a guard. 
Here I am ſafe, he cries, from Junos eye; 
Or ſhould my jealous Queen the theft deſcry, 
{© Yet would I venture on a theft like this, 
And ſtand her rage for ſuch, for ſuch a bliſs !- 
Diana's ſhape and habit ſtraight he took, 
Soften'd his brows, and ſmooth'd his awful look, 
And mildly in a female accent ſpoke. 
How fares my girl? How went the morning chaſe ? 
To whom the virgin, ſtarting from the grals, 
All hail, bright deity, whom I prefer 
* To Jove himſelf, tho' Jouve himſelf were here. 
The God was nearer than ſhe thought, and heard 
Well-pleas'd himſelf before himſelf preferr'd. 

He then ſalutes her with a warm embrace ; 
And, ere ſhe half had told the morning chaſe, 
With love inflam'd, and eager on his bliſs, 
Smother'd her words, and ſtopp'd her with a kils ; 


His 
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His kiſſes with unwonted ardor glow'd, 
Nor could Diana's ſhape conceal the God. 
The virgin did whate'er a virgin cou'd; 
(Sure Juno mult have pardon'd, had ſhe view'd) 
With all her might againſt his force ſhe ſtrove ; 
But how can mortal maids contend with ove ! 
Poſſeſs'd at length of what his heart deſir'd, 
Back to his heav'ns th' exulting God retir'd. 
The lovely huntreſs, riſing from the graſs, 
With down-caſt eyes, and with a bluſhing face, 
By ſhame confounded, and by fear diſmay'd, 
Flew from the covert of the guilty ſhade, 
And almoſt, in the tumult of her mind, 
Left her forgotten bow and ſhafts behind. 
But now Diana, with a ſprightly train 
Of quiver'd virgins, bounding o'er the plain, 
Call'd to the Nymph; the Nymph began to fear 
A ſecond fraud, a Jove diſguis'd in Her; 
But, when ſhe ſaw the ſiſter Nymphs, ſuppreſs'd 
Her riſing fears, and mingled with the reſt. 
How in the look does conſcious guilt appear ! 
Slowly ſhe mov'd, and loiter'd in the rear ; 
Nor lightly tripp'd, nor by the goddels ran, 
As once ſhe us'd, the foremoſt of the train. 
Her looks were fluſh'd, and ſullen was her mien, 
That ſure the virgin goddeſs (had ſhe been 
Aught but a virgin) muſt the guilt have ſeen. 
Tis ſaid the Nymphs ſaw all, and gueſs'd aright : 
And now the Moon had nine times loſt her light, 
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When Dian, fainting in the mid-day beams, 
Found a cool covert, and refreſhing ſtreams 
That in ſoft murmurs through the foreſt flow'd, 
And a ſmooth bed of ſhining gravel ſhow'd. 

A covert ſo obſcure, and ſtreams ſo clear, 
The goddeſs prais d: And now no ſpies are near, 


Let's ſtrip, my gentle maids, and waſh, ſhe cries. 


Pleas'd with the motion, every maid complies; 
Only the bluſhing huntreſs ſtood confus'd, 
And form'd delays, and her delays excus'd ; 
In vain excus'd : her fellows round her preſs'd, 
And the reluctant Nymph by force undreſs'd. 
The naked huntreſs all her ſhame reveal'd, 
In vain her hands the pregnant womb conceal'd ; 
*« Be gone! the goddeſs cries with ſtern diſdain, 
„ Be gone! nor dare the hallow'd ſtream to ſtain : 
She fled, for ever baniſh'd from the train. 

This Juno heard, who long had watch'd her time 
To puniſh the deteſted rival's crime ; 
The time was come: for, to enrage her more, 
A lovely boy the teeming rival bore. 

The goddeſs caſt a furious look, and cry'd, 
It is enough! I'm fully fſatisfy'd ! 
++ This boy ſhall ſtand a living mark, to prove 
My k huſband's baſeneſs, and the ſtrumpet's love: 
But vengeance ſhall awake: thoſe guilty charms, 
{++ That drew the Thunderer from Juno's arms, 
No longer ſhall their wonted force retain, | 
Nor pleaſe the God, nor make the Mortal vain. 


This 
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This ſaid, her hand within her hair ſhe wound, 
Swung her to earth, and dragg'd her on the ground. 
The proſtrate wretch lifts up her arms in pray'r; 
Her arms grow ſhaggy, and deform'd with hair, 
Her nails are ſharpen'd into pointed claws, 

Her hands bear half her weight, and turn to paws ; 
Her lips, that once could tempt a God, begin 
To grow diſtorted in an ugly grin. 

And, leſt the ſupplicating brute might reach 
The cars of Jove, ſhe was depriv'd of ſpeech : 
Her ſurly voice thro' a hoarſe paſſage came 

In ſavage ſounds : her mind was ſtill the ſame. 
The fury monſter fix'd her eyes above, 

And heav'd her new unwieldy paws to ove, 

And begg'd his aid with inward groans ; and tho 
She could not call him falfe, ſhe thought him ſo. 

How did ſhe fear to lodge in woods alone, 
And haunt the fields and meadows once her own ! 
How often would the deep-mouth'd dogs purſue, 
Whilſt from her hounds the frighted huntreſs flew ! 
How did ſhe fear her fellow-brutes, and ſhun 
The ſhaggy bear, tho' now herſelf was one ! 
How from the fight of rugged Wolves retire, 
Although the grim Lycaon was her Sire ! 

But now her ſon had fifteen ſummers told, 
Fierce at the chaſe, and in the foreſt bold; 
When, as he beat the woods in queſt of prey, 
He chanc'd to rouſe his mother where ſhe lay. 
She knew her ſon, and kept him in her ſight, 
And fondly gaz'd: the boy was in a fright, 

And 
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And aim'd a pointed arrow at her breaſt, 
And would have ſlain his mother in the beaſt ; 
But Jove forbad, and ſnatch'd em through the air 
In whirlwinds up to heav'n, and fix'd em there: 
Where the new Conſtellations nightly riſe, 
And add a luſtre to the northern ſkies. 

When Juno ſaw the rival in her height, 
Spangled with ſtars, and circled round with light, 
She ſought old Ocean in his deep abodes, 
And 7ethys; both rever'd among the Gods. 
They aſk what brings her there: “ Ne'er aſk, ſays ſhe, 
What brings me here, Heav'n is no place for me. 
*© Youlll ſee, when night has cover'd all things o'er, 
** 7ove's ſtarry baſtard and triumphant whore 
Uſurp the heav'ns ; you'll ſee em proudly roll 
In their new orbs, and brighten all the pole. 
And who ſhall now on Juno's altars wait, 
** When thoſe ſhe hates grow greater by her hate? 
IJ on the Nymph a brutal form impreſs'd, 
ůyove to a goddeſs has transform'd the beaſt: 
„ This, this was all my weak revenge could do: 
*© But let the God his chaſte amours purſue, 
And, as he acted after Jo's rape, 
{© Reſtore th' adult'reſs to her former ſhape; 
Then may he caſt his Juno off, and lead 
Ihe great Lycaon's offspring to his bed. 
** But you, ye venerable pow'rs, be kind, 
And, if my wrongs a due reſentment find, 
Receive not in your waves their ſetting beams, 
Nor let the glaring {trumpet taint your ſtreams. 


The 
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The goddeſs ended, and her wiſh was given. 
Back ſhe return'd in triumph up to heaven ; 
Her gaudy Peacocks drew her through the ſkies, 
Their tails were ſpotted with a thouſand Eyes; 
The Eyes of Argus on their tails were rang'd, 
At the ſame time the Raven's color chang'd. 


The Story of CORONIS, and Birth of 
AESCULAPIUS. 


The Raven once in ſnowy plumes was dreſt, 
White as the whiteſt Dove's unſully'd breaſt, 
Fair as the guardian of the Capitol, 
Soft as the Swan; a large and lovely fowl ; 
His tongue, his prating tongue had chang'd him quite 
To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white. 
The ſtory of his change ſhall here be told: 
In Theſſaly there liv'd a Nymph of old, 
Coronts nam'd ; a peerleſs maid ſhe ſhin'd, 
Confeſs'd the faireſt of the fairer kind. 
Apollo lov'd her, 'till her guilt he knew, 
While true ſhe was, or whilſt he thought her true. 
But his own bird the Raven chanc'd to find 
The falſe one with a ſecret rival join d. 
Coronis begg'd him to ſuppreſs the tale, 
But could not with repeated pray'rs prevail. 
His milk-white pinions to the God he ply'd ; 
The buſy Daw flew with him, fide by ſide, | 
And by a thouſand teaſing queſtions drew 
Th' important ſecret from him as they flew. | 
The 
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The Daw gave honeſt counſel, tho' deſpis'd, 

And, tedious in her tattle, thus advis'd: 

; Stay, filly bird, th' ill-natur'd taſk refuſe, 

a Nor be the bcarer of unwelcome news. 

| ge warn d by my example: you diſcern 

** What now am, and what I was ſhall learn. 

My fooliſh honeſty was all my crime; 

Ihen hear my ſtory. Once upon a time, 

The two-ſhap'd Eri#honims had his birth 

(Without a mother) from the teeming earth; 

Minerva nurs'd him, and the infant laid 

Within a cheſt, of twining oſiers made. 

The daughters of King Cecrops undertook 

Jo guard the cheſt, commanded not to look 

ö On what was hid within. I ſtood to ſee 

** The charge obey'd, perch'd on a neighbring tree. 

Ihe liſters Pandroſos and Herſe keep 

The ſtrict command; Aglauros needs would peep, 

And ſaw the monſtrous infant in a fright, 

And call'd her ſiſters to the hideous fight : 

A Boy's ſoſt ſhape did to the waiſt prevail, 

But the boy ended in a Dragon's tail. 

*© I told the ſtern Minerva all that paſs'd, 

*« But for my pains, diſcarded and diſgrac'd, 

The frowning goddeſs drove me from her ſight, 

And for her fav'rite choſe the bird of night. 

| *© Be then no tell-tale ; for I think my wrong 

; Enough to teach a bird to hold her tongue. 

But you, perhaps, may think I was remov'd, 
As never by the heav'nly maid belov'd: 
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« But I was lov'd; aſk Pallas if I lie; 

% Tho' Pallas hate me now, ſhe won't deny: 

% For I, whom in a feather'd ſhape you view, 

Was once a maid (by heav'n the ſtory's true) 
A blooming maid, and a King's daughter too. 

A crowd of lovers own'd my beauty's charms; 

My beauty was the cauſe of all my harms ; 

©+« Neptune, as on his ſhores I went to rove, 

«<< Obſerv'd me in my walks, and fell in love. 

He made his courtſhip, he confeſs'd his pain, 

And offer'd force when all his arts were vain ; 

swift he purſu'd : I ran along the ſtrand, 

„Till, ſpent and weary'd on the ſinking ſand, 

I ſhriek'd aloud, with cries I fill 'd the air | 


Jo gods and men; nor god nor man was there: 

A virgin goddeſs heard a virgin's pray'r. 

{+ For, as my arms I lifted to the ſkies, 

{© I ſaw black feathers from my fingers riſe; 

] ſtrove to fling my garment on the ground; 

66 My garment turn'd to Plumes, and girt me round : 
My hands to beat my naked boſom try; 

Nor naked boſom now nor hands had I. 

*+* Lightly I trip, nor weary as before 

** Sunk in the ſand, but ſkim'd along the ſhore; 
Till, riſing on my Wings, I was preferr'd 

Jo be the chaſte Minerva's virgin bird: 

'* Preferr'd in vain! I now am in diſgrace: 

** Ny&imene the owl enjoys my place. 

On her inceſtuous life I need not dwell, 

(In Leſbos ſtill the horrid tale they tell) | 
YO LL. Z And 
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And of her dire amours you muſt have heard, 
For which ſhe now does penance in a Bird, 
That, conſcious of her ſhame, avoids the light, 
And loves the gloomy cov'ring of the night; 
* The Birds, where'er ſhe flutters, ſcare away 
*+* The hooting wretch, and drive her from the day. 
The Raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, 
Grew paſlonate, it ſeems, and took offence, 
And curſt the harmleſs Daw ; the Daw withdrew : 
The Raven to her injur'd patron flew, 
And found him out, and told the fatal truth 
Of falſe Coronzs and the favor'd youth. 
The God was wroth ; the color left his look, 


The wreath his head, the harp his hand forſook : 
His ſilver bow and feather'd ſhafts he took, 
And lodg'd an arrow 1n the tender breaſt, 
That had ſo often to his own been preſs'd. 
Down fell the wounded Nymph, and ſadly groan'd, 
And pull'd his arrow reeking from the wound; 
And welt'ring in her blood, thus faintly cry'd, 
„ Ah cruel God! tho' I have juſtly dy'd, 
What has, alas! my unborn Infant done, 
*© That he ſhould fall, and two expire in one? 
This ſaid, in agonies ſhe fetch'd her breath. 

The God diſſolves in pity at her death; 
He hates the bird that made her falſehood known, 
And hates himſelf for what himſelf had done; 
The feather'd ſhaft, that ſent her to the fates, 
And his own hand, that ſent the ſhaft, he hates. 


Fain would he heal the wound, and eaſe her pain, 

And tries the compaſs of his art in vain. 

Soon as he ſaw the lovely Nymph expire, 

The pile made ready, and the kindling fire, 

With ſighs and groans her obſequies he kept, 

And, if a God could Weep, the God had Wept. 

Her corpſe he kiſs'd, and heav'nly incenſe brought, 

And ſolemnis'd the death himſelf had wrought. 
But, leſt his offspring ſhould her fate partake, 

Spight of th'immortal mixture in his make, 

He ript her womb, and ſet the child at large, 

And gave him to the Centaur Chiron's charge: 

Then in his fury Black'd the Raven o'er, 

And bid him prate in his White plumes no more. 


OCYRRHOE transformed to a Mare. 


Old Chiron took the babe with ſecret joy, 
Proud of the charge of the celeſtial boy. 
His daughter too, whom on the ſandy ſhore 
The Nymph Charwlo to the Centaur bore, 
With hair diſhevel'd on her ſhoulders came 
To ſee the child, Ocyrrhoe was her name; 
She knew her father's arts, and could rehearſe 
The depths of prophecy in ſounding verſe. 
Once, as the ſacred infant ſhe ſurvey'd, 
The God was kindled in the raving maid, 
And thus ſhe utter'd her prophetic tale ; 
Hail, great phyſician of the world, all hail ; 
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„ Hail, 
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| Hail, mighty infant, who in years to come 
N „ Shalt heal the nations, and defraud the tomb; 
f *+ Swift be thy growth! thy triumphs unconfin'd! 
Make kingdoms thicker, and increaſe mankind. 
{© Thy daring art ſhall animate the dead, 
And draw the Thunder on thy guilty head: 
Then ſhalt thou die; but from the dark abode 
1 ** Riſe up victorious, and be Twice a God. 
1 And thou, my Sire, not deſtin'd by thy birth 
*© To turn to duſt, and mix with common earth, 
Hou wilt thou toſs, and rave, and long to die, 
And quit thy claim to immortality ; 
When thou ſhalt feel, enrag'd with inward pains, 
** The Hhdra's venom rankling in thy veins ? 
The Gods, in pity, ſhall contract thy date, 
And give thee over to the power of Fate. 
Thus, entering into deſtiny, the maid 
The ſecrets of offended Jove betray'd: 
More had ſhe ſtill to ſay ; but now appears 
Oppreſs'd with ſobs and ſighs, and drown'd in tears. 
My voice, ſays ſhe, is gone, my language fails; 
Through every limb my kindred ſhape prevails : 
Why did the God this fatal gift impart, 
And with prophetic raptures {well my heart! 
What new deſires are theſe? I long to Pace 
Oer flow'ry meadows, and to feed on Grals ; 
I] haſten to a Brute, a Maid no more; 
But why, alas! am I transform'd all o'er? 
My Sire does Half a human ſhape retain, 
And in his upper parts preſerves the Man. 
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Her tongue no more diſtinct complaints affords, 
But in ſhrill accents and miſ-ſhapen words 
Pours forth ſuch hideous wailings, as declare 
The Human form confounded in the Mare : 
Till by degrees accompliſh'd in the Beaſt, 
She neigh'd outright, and all the Steed expreſs'd. 
Her ſtooping body on her hands is born, 
Her hands are turn'd to hoofs, and ſhod in horn; 
Her yellow treſſes ruffle in a mane, 
And in a flowing tail ſhe friſks her train. 
The Mare was finiſh'd in her voice and look, 
And a new name from the new figure took. 


The Transformation of B AT T US % a Touchſtone. 


Sore wept the Centaur, and to Phebus pray'd; 
But how could Phebus give the Centaur aid ? 
Degraded of his pow'r by angry Jove, 
In Elis then a herd of Beeves he drove; 
And wielded in his hand a ſtaff of Oak, 
And o'er his ſhoulders threw the ſhepherd's cloke ; 
On ſeven compacted reeds he us'd to play, 
And on his rural pipe to waſte the day. 

As once, attentive to his pipe, he play'd, 
The crafty Hermes from the God convey'd | 
A Drove, that ſep'rate from their fellows ſtray'd. 
The theft an old inſidious Peaſant view'd, 
(They call'd him Battus in the neighbourhood) 
Hir'd by a wealthy Pylian Prince to feed 
His favorite Mares, and watch the generous breed. 

The 
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The thieviſh God ſuſpected him, and took 

The Hind aſide, and thus in whiſpers ſpoke : 

© Diſcover not the theft, whoe'er thou be, 

And take that milk-white heifer for thy fee. 

Go, ſtranger, cries the clown, ſecurely on, 

That ſtone ſhall ſooner tell; and ſhew'd a ſtone. 

The God withdrew, but ſtraight return'd again, 

1 In ſpeech and habit like a country Swain ; 

q And cries out, Neighbour, haſt thou ſeen a ſtray 

Of Bullocks and of Heifers paſs this way? 

1 In the recovery of my cattle join, 

| A Bullock and a Heifer ſhall be thine. 

The Peaſant quick replies, You'll find 'em there 
In yon dark vale: and in the vale they were. 
The Double bribe had his falſe heart beguil'd: 
The God, ſucceſsful in the trial, ſmil'd ; 

And doſt thou thus betray myſelf to Me? 
Me to myſelf doſt thou betray? ſays he: 
Then to a Touchſtone turns the faithleſs Spy, 
And in his name records his infamy. 


The Story of AGLAUROS, transformed into a Statue. 


This done, the God flew up on high, and paſs'd 
O'er lofty Athens, by Minerva gracd, 
And wide Munichia, whillt his eyes ſurvey 
All the vaſt region that beneath him lay. 

"Twas now the feaſt, when each Athenian Maid 
Her yearly homage to Minerva paid; 


In 
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In caniſters, with garlands cover'd o'er, 

High on their heads their myſtic gifts they bore: 

And now, returning in a ſolemn train, 

The troop of ſhining Virgins fill'd the plain. 
The God well-pleas'd beheld the pompous ſhow, 

And ſaw the bright proceſſion paſs below; 

Then veer'd about, and took a wheeling flight, 

| And hover o'er them: as the ſpreading Kite, 

| That ſmells the ſlaughter'd victim from on high, 

Flies at a diſtance, if the Prieſts are nigh, 

And fails around, and keeps it in her eye; 

So kept the God the Virgin choir in view, 

And in ſlow winding circles round them flew. 
As Lucifer excels the meaneſt ſtar, 

Or, as the full-orb'd Phebe, Lucifer ; 

So much did Herſe all the reſt outvy, 

And gave a grace to the ſolemnity. 

Hermes was fir'd, as in the clouds he hung: 

So the cold Bullet, that with fury ſlung 

From Balearic engines mounts on high, 

Glows in the whirl, and burns along the ſky. 

At length he pitch'd upon the ground, and ſhow'd 

The form divine, the features of a God. 

He knew their virtue o'er a female heart, 

And yet he ſtrives to better them by art. 

He hangs his mantle looſe, and ſets to ſhow 

The golden edging on the ſeam below; 

Adjuſts his flowing curls, and in his hand 

Waves, with an air, the {leep-procuring wand; 
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The glittering ſandals to his feet applies, 
And to cach heel the well-trim'd pinion ties. 

His ornaments with niceſt art diſplay'd, 
He ſeeks th apartment of the royal maid. 
The roof was all with poliſh'd Iv'ry lin'd, 
That, richly mix'd, in clouds of Tortoiſe ſhin'd. 
Three rooms, contiguous, in a range were plac'd, 
The midmoſt by the beauteous Herſe grac'd ; 
Her virgin ſiſters lodg'd on either fide. 
Aglauros firſt th' approaching God deſcry'd, 
And, as he croſs'd her chamber, aſk'd his name, 
And what his buſineſs was, and whence he came. 
I come, reply'd the God, from Heavn, to woo 
*© Your ſiſter, and to make an aunt of you; 
] am the ſon and meſſenger of obe, 
My name is Mercury, my buſineſs Love; 
Do you, kind damſel, take a lover's part, 
And gain admittance to your ſiſter's heart. 

She ſtar'd him in the face with looks amaz'd, 
As when ſhe on Aſinerva's ſecret gaz'd, 
And aſks a mighty treaſure for her hire, 
And, till he brings it, makes the God retire. 
Minerva griev'd to ſee the Nymph ſucceed : 
And now rememb'ring the late impious deed, 
When diſobedient to her ſtrict command, 
She touch'd the cheſt with an unhallow'd hand; 
In big- ſwoln ſighs her inward rage expreſs'd, 
That heav'd the riſing AEgis on her breaſt ; 
Then ſought out Envy in her dark abode, 
Defil'd with ropy gore and clots of blood : 
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Shut from the winds, and from the wholſome ſkies, 

In a deep vale the gloomy dungeon lies, 

Diſmal and cold, where not a beam of light 

Invades the winter, or diſturbs the night. 
Directly to the cave her courſe ſhe ſteer'd; 

Againſt the gates her martial lance ſhe rear'd ; 

The gates flew open, and the Fiend appear'd. 

A pois'nous morſel in her teeth ſhe chew'd, 

And gorg'd the fleſh of Vipers for her food. 

Minerva loathing, turn'd away her eye; 

The hideous monſter, riſing heavily, 

Came ſtalking forward with a ſullen pace, 

And left her mangled offals on the place. 

Soon as ſhe ſaw the Goddeſs gay and bright, 

She fetch'd a groan at ſuch a chearful fight. 

Livid and meagre were her looks, her eye 

In foul diſtorted glances turn'd awry ; 

A hoard of gall her inward parts poſſeſs'd, 

And ſpread a greenneſs o'er her canker'd breaſt; 

Her teeth were brown with ruſt ; and from her tongue, 

In dangling drops, the ſtringy poiſon hung. 

She never {miles but when the wretched weep, 

Nor lulls her malice with a moment's ſleep, 

Reſtleſs in ſpite : while watchful to deſtroy, 

She pines and ſickens at another's joy; 

. Foe to herſelf, diſtreſſing and diſtreſs'd, 

She bears her own tormentor in her breaſt. 

The Goddeſs gave (for ſhe abhorr'd her fight) 

A ſhort command: To Athens ſpeed thy flight; 
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On curſt Aglauros try thy utmoſt art, 
And fix thy rankeſt venom in her heart. 
This ſaid, her ſpear the puſh'd againſt the ground, 
And mounting from it with an active bound, 
Flew off to Heav'n: the hag with eyes aſkew 
Look'd up, and mutter'd curſes as ſhe flew ; 
For ſore ſhe fretted, and began to (grieve 
At the ſucceſs which ſhe herſelf muſt give. 
Then takes her ſtaff, hung round with wreaths of thorn, 
And fails along, in a black whirlwind born, 
O'er fields and flow'ry meadows: where ſhe ſteers 
Her baneful courſe, a mighty blaſt appears, 
Mildews and blights ; the meadows are defac'd, 
The fields, the flow'rs, and the whole year laid waſte : 
On mortals next, and peopled towns the falls, 
And breathes a burning plague among their walls. 
When Athens ſhe beheld, for arts renown'd, 
With peace made happy, and with plenty crown d, 
Scarce could the hideous Fiend from tears forbear, 
To find out nothing that deſerv'd a tear. 
Th' apartment now ſhe enter'd, where at reſt _ 
Aglauros lay, with gentle fleep GS, 
To execute Aſinerva's dire command, 
She ſtrok'd the virgin with her canker” d TY 
Then prickly thorns into her breaſt convey'd, 
That ſtung to madneſs the devoted maid : 
Her ſubtle venom ſtill improves the ſmart, 
Frets in the blood, and fefters in the heart. 
To make the work more fure, a ſcene ſhe drew, 
And plac'd before the dreaming virgin's view 


Her 


Her Siſter's Marriage, and her glorious fate: 
Th' imaginary Bride appears in ſtate; 
The Bridegroom with unwonted beauty glows ; 
For Envy magnifies whate'er ſhe ſhows. 

Full of the dream, Aglauros pin'd away 
In tears all night, in darkneſs all the day; 
Conſum'd like ice, that juſt begins to run, 
When feebly ſmitten by the diſtant Sun ; 
Or like unwholſome weeds, that ſet on fire 
Are {lowly waſted, and in ſmoke expire. 
Given up to envy (for in ev'ry thought 
The thorns, the venom, and the viſion wrought) 
Oft did ſhe call on death, as oft decreed, 
Rather than ſee her ſiſter's wiſh ſucceed, 
To tell her awful father what had paſt : 
At length before the door herſelf ſhe caſt ; 
And, ſitting on the ground with ſullen pride, 
A paſlage to the love-lick God deny'd. 
The God careſs'd, and for admiſſion pray'd, 
And ſooth'd in ſofteſt words th' envenom'd Maid. 
In vain he ſooth'd; Be gone! the Maid replies, 
Or here I keep my ſeat, and never riſe. 
Ihen keep thy ſeat for ever, cries the God, 
And touch'd the door, wide op ning to his rod. 
Fain would ſhe riſe, and ſtop him, but ſhe found 
Her trunk too heavy to forſake the ground; 
Her joints are all benum'd, her hands are pale, 
And Marble now appears in every natl. 
As when a Cancer in the body feeds, 
And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds ; 
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So does the chilneſs to each vital part 

Spread by degrees, and creeps into her heart; 
Till hard'ning every where, and ſpeechleſs grown, 
She ſits unmov'd, and freezes to a Stone. 

But ſtill her envious hue and ſullen mien 

Are in the ſedentary figure ſeen. 


1 EUROP A's Rape. 


When now the God his fury had allay'd, 
And taken vengeance of the ſtubborn Maid, 
From where the bright Athenian turrets riſe . 
| He mounts aloft, and re-aſcends the ſkies. 
Fove ſaw him enter the ſublime abodes, 
And, as he mix'd among the crowd of Gods, 
Beckon'd him out, and drew him from the reſt, 
And in ſoft whiſpers thus his will expreſs'd. 
My truſty Hermes, by whole ready aid 
Thy Sire's commands are thro' the world convey'd, 
** Reſume thy wings, exert their utmoſt force, 
And to the walls of Sidon ſpeed thy courle ; 
There find a herd of Heifers wand'ring o'er 
„ The neighb'ring hill, and drive em to the ſhore. 
Thus ſpoke the God, concealing his intent. 
The truſty Hermes on his meſſage went, 
And found the herd of Heifers wand'ring o'er 
A neighb'ring hill, and drove 'em to the ſhore ; 
Where the King's Daughter with a lovely train 
Of Fellow Nymphs, was ſporting on the plain. 
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The dignity of empire laid aſide, 
(For love but ill agrees with kingly pride) 
The Ruler of the ſkies, the thund'ring God, 
Who ſhakes the world's foundations with a nod, 
Among a herd of lowing Heifers ran, 
Friſk'd in a Bull, and bellow'd o'er the plain. 
Large rolls of fat about his ſhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 
His ſkin was whiter than the ſnow that lies 
Unſully'd by the breath of ſouthern ſkies ; 
Small ſhining horns on his curl'd forehead ſtand, 
As turn'd and poliſh'd by the workman's hand ; 
His eye-balls roll'd, not formidably bright, 
But gaz'd and languiſh'd with a gentle light. 
His every look was peaceful, and expreſs'd 
The ſoftneſs of the Lover in the Beaſt. 

Agenor's royal daughter, as ſhe play'd 
Among the fields, the milk-white Bull ſurvey'd, 
And view'd his ſpotleſs body with delight, 
And at a diſtance kept him in her ſight. 
At length ſhe pluck'd the riſing flowers, and fed 
The gentle beaſt, and fondly ſtrok'd his head. 
He ſtood well pleas'd to touch the charming fair, 
But hardly could confine his plealure there. 
And now he wantons o'er the neighb'ring ſtrand, 
Now rolls his body on the yellow ſand ; 
And now, perceiving all her fears decay d, 
Comes toſſing forward to the royal Maid; 
Gives her his breaſt to ſtroke, and downward turns 
His griſly brow, and gently ſtoops his horns. 
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In flow'ry wreaths the royal Virgin dreſt 


His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaſt, 


Till now grown wanton, and devoid of fear, 
Not knowing that ſhe preſs'd the Thunderer, 
She plac'd herſelf upon his back, and rode 
O'er fields and meadows, ſeated on the God. 
He gently march'd along, and by degrees 
Left the dry meadow, and approach'd the ſeas ; 
Where now he dips his hoofs and wets his thighs, 
Now plunges in, and carries off the prize. 
The frighted Nymph looks backward on the ſhore, 


And hears the tumbling billows round her roar ; 


But ſtill ſhe holds him faſt : one hand is born 
Upon his back; the other graſps a horn: 
Her train of ruffling garments flies behind, 
Swells in the air, and hovers in the wind. 


Through ſtorms and tempeſts he the Virgin bore, 


And lands her ſafe on the Di#tean ſhore : 
Where now, in his divineſt form array'd, 

In his True ſhape he captivates the Maid ; 
Who gazes on him, and with wond'ring eyes 
Beholds the new majeſtic figure riſe, 

His glowing features, and celeſtial light, 
And all the God diſcover'd to her fight. 
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The Story of CADMUS. 


HEN now Agenor had his daughter loſt, 
He ſent his ſon to ſearch on every coaſt; 
And ſternly bid him to his arms reſtore 
The darling maid, or ſee his face no more, 
But live an exile in a foreign chme: 
Thus was the father pious to a crime. 

The reſtleſs youth ſearch'd all the world around ; 
But how can Jove in his amours be found? 
When tir'd at length with unſucceſsful toil, 
To ſhun his angry Sire and native ſoil, 
He goes a ſuppliant to the Delphic dome; 
There aſks the God what new appointed home 
Should end his wand'rings, and his toils relieve. 
The Delþhic oracles this anſwer give. 

** Behold among the fields a lonely Cow, 
'* Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plough; 
Mark well the place where firſt ſhe lays her down, 
** There meaſure out thy walls, and build thy town, 
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And from thy guide Beota call the land, 

In which the deſtin'd walls and town ſhall ſtand. 
No ſooner had he left the dark abode, 

Big with the promiſe of the Delþhic God, 

When in the fields the fatal Cow he view'd, 

Nor gall'd with yokes, nor worn with ſervitude : 

Her gently at a diſtance he purſu'd ; 

And, as he walk'd aloof, in filence pray'd 

To the great Pow'r whoſe counſels he obey d. 

Her way through flow'ry Panope ſhe took, 

And now, Cephiſus, croſs'd thy filver brook ; 

When to the Heav'ns her ſpacious front ſhe rais'd, 

And bellow'd thrice, then backward turning gaz'd 

On thoſe behind, 'till on the deſtin'd place 

She ſtoop'd, and couch'd amid the riſing graſs. 
Cadmus ſalutes the foil, and gladly hails 

The new-found mountains, and the nameleſs vales, 

And thanks the Gods, and turns about his eye 

To ſee his new dominions round him lie; 

Then ſends his ſervants to a neighb ring grove 

For hving ſtreams, a ſacrifice to Jove. 

O'er the wide plain there roſe a ſhady wood 

Of aged trees; in its dark boſom ſtood 

A buſhy thicket, pathleſs and unworn, 

O'er-run with brambles, and perplex'd with chown |; 

Amidſt the brake a hollow Den was found, 

With rocks and ſhelving arches vaulted round. 
Deep in the dreary Den, conceal'd from day, 

Sacred to Mars, a mighty Dragon lay, 
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Bloated with poiſon to a monſtrous ſize; 
Fire broke in flaſhes when he glanc'd his eyes : 
His tow'ring creſt was glorious to behold, 
His ſhoulders and his ſides were ſcal'd with gold; 
Three tongues he brandiſh'd when he charg'd his foes ; 
His teeth ſtood jaggy in three dreadful rows. 
The Tyrians in the Den for water ſought, 
And with their urns explor'd the hollow vault: 
From fide to fide their empty urns rebound, 
And rouſe the {leepy Serpent with the ſound. 
Straight he beſtirs him, and is ſeen to riſe ; 
And now with dreadful hiſſings fills the ſkies, 
And darts his forky tongues, and rolls his glaring eyes. 
The Tyrians drop their veſſels in the fright, 
All pale and trembling at the hideous fight. 
Spire above ſpire uprear'd in air he ſtood, 
And gazing round him, overlook'd the wood : 
Then floating on the ground, in circles roll'd ; 
Then leap'd upon them in a mighty fold. 
Of ſuch a bulk, and ſuch a monſtrous fize, 
The Serpent in the polar circle lies, 
That ſtretches over half the northern ſkies. 
In vain the Tyr:ans on their arms rely, 
In vain attempt to fight, in vain to fly: 
All their endeavours and their hopes are vain ; 
Some die entangled in the winding train; 
Some are devour'd; or feel a loathſome death, 
Swoln up with blaſts of peſtilential breath. 

And now the ſcorching Sun was mounted high, 
In all its luſtre, to the noon-day ſky; 
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When, anxious for his friends, and fill'd with cares, 

To ſearch the woods th' impatient Chief prepares. 

A Lion's hide around his loins he wore, 

The well-pois'd Jav'lin to the field he bore 

Inur'd to blood ; the far-deſtroying Dart, 

And, the beſt weapon, an undaunted Heart. 
Soon as the youth approach'd the fatal place, 

He ſaw his ſervants breathleſs on the graſs ; 

The ſcaly foe amid their corpſe he view'd, 

Baſking at caſe, and feaſting in their blood. 

Such friends, he cries, deſerv'd a longer date; 

*< But Cadmus will revenge, or ſhare their fate. 

Then heav'd a Stone, and riſing to the throw, 

He ſent it in a whirlwind at the foe : 

A tower, aſſaulted by ſo rude a ſtroke, 

With all its lofty battlements had ſhook ; 

But nothing here th' unwieldy rock avails, 

Rebounding harmleſs from the plaited ſcales, 


With native armor cruſted all around. 

With more ſucceſs the Dart unerring flew, 
Which at his back the raging warrior threw ; 
Amid the plaited ſcales it took its courſe, 

And in the ſpinal marrow ſpent its force. 

The monſter hiſs'd aloud, and rag'd in vain, 
And writh'd his body to and fro with pain ; 

And bit the ſpear, and wrench'd the wood away ; 
The point ſtill buried in the marrow lay. 

And now his rage, increaſing with his pain, 


Reddens his eyes, and beats in every vein; 
Churn'd 
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Churn'd in his teeth the foamy venom roſe, 

Whilſt from his mouth a blaſt of vapors flows, 

Such as th' infernal Stygian waters caſt ; 

The plants around him wither in the blaſt. 

Now in a maze of rings he lies enroll'd, 

Now all unravel'd, and without a fold ; 

Now, like a torrent, with a mighty force 

Bears down the foreſt in his boiſt'rous courſe. 

Cadmus gave back, and on the Lion's ſpoil 

Suſtain'd the ſhock, then forc'd him to recoll ; 

The pointed Jav'lin warded off his rage: 

Mad with his pains, and furious to engage, 

The Serpent champs the ſteel, and bites the ſpear, 

'Till blood and venom all the point beſmear. 

But ſtill the hurt he yet receiv'd was flight; 

For, whilſt the Champion with redoubled might 

Strikes home the Jav'lin, his retiring foe 

Shrinks from the wound, and diſappoints the blow. 
The dauntleſs Hero ſtill purſues his ſtroke, 

And preſles forward, 'till a knotty Oak 

Retards his foe, and ſtops him in the rear; 

Full in his throat he plung'd the fatal ſpear, 

That in th' extended neck a paſlage found, 

And pierc'd the ſolid timber through the wound. 

Fix'd to the reeling trunk, with many a ſtroke 

Of his huge tail, he laſh'd the ſturdy Oak; 

Till ſpent with toil, and lab'ring hard for breath, 

He now lay twiſting in the pangs of death. | 
Cadmus beheld him wallow in a flood 

Of ſwimming poiſon, intermix'd with blood ; 
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When ſuddenly a ſpeech was heard from high, 
(The ſpeech was heard, nor was the ſpeaker nigh) 
Why doſt thou thus with ſecret pleaſure ſee, 
{© Inſulting man! what thou thyſelf ſhalt be? 
Aſtoniſh'd at the voice, he ſtood amaz'd, 
And all around with inward horror gaz'd: 
When Pallas ſwift deſcending from the ſkies, 
Pallas the guardian of the bold and wiſe, 
Bids him plough up the field, and ſcatter round 
The Dragon's Teeth o'er all the furrow'd ground; 
Then tells the youth how to his wond ring eyes 
Embattled armies from the field ſhould riſe. 

He ſows the Teeth at Pallass command, 
And flings the Future People from his hand. 
The clods grow warm, and crumble where he fows ; 
And now the pointed ſpears advance in rows; 
Now nodding plumes appear, and ſhining creſts, 
No the broad ſhoulders and the riſing breaſts ; 
O'er all the field the breathing harveſt ſwarms, 
A growing hoſt, a crop of men and arms. 

So through the parting ſtage a figure rears 
Its body up, and limb by limb appears 
By juſt degrees; till all the Man ariſe, 
And in his full proportion ſtrikes the eyes. 

Cadmus ſurpris'd, and ſtartled at the ſight 
Of his new foes, prepar'd himſelf for fight: 
When one cry'd out, Forbear, fond man, forbear 
Jo mingle in a blind promiſcuous war. 
This ſaid, he ſtruck his brother to the ground, 
Himſelf expiring by Another's wound; 


Nor 
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Nor did the Third his conqueſt long ſurvive, 
Dying ere ſcarce he had begun to live. 

The dire example ran through all the field, 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill'd; 
The furrows ſwam in blood: and only five 
Of all the vaſt increaſe were left alive. 

Echion one, at Pallas's command, 

Let fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand ; 
And with the reſt a peaceful treaty makes, 
Whom Cadmus as his friends and partners takes : 
So founds a city on the promis'd earth, 

And gives his new Beotan empire birth. 

Here Cadmus reign'd ; and now one would have gueſs'd 

The royal founder in his exile bleſs'd: 
Long did he live within his new abodes, 
Ally'd by marriage to the deathleſs Gods; 
And, in a fruitful wife's embraces old, 

A long increaſe of children's children told: 
But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. 

Afzon was the firſt of all his race, 
Who griev'd his Grandſire in his borrow'd face; 
Condemn'd by ſtern Diana to bemoan 
Ihe branching horns, and viſage not his own; 
To ſhun his once-lov'd dogs, to bound away, 
And from their Huntſman to become their Prey. 
And yet conſider why the change was wrought, 
You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault; 
Or if a fault, it was the fault of chance: 
For how can guilt proceed from ignorance ? 
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The Transformation of ACT AE ON into a Stag. 


In a fair Chace a ſhady mountain ſtood, 
Well ſtor'd with game, and mark'd with trails of blood. 
Here did the huntſmen 'till the heat of day 
Purſue the Stag, and load themſelves with prey ; 
When thus A#zon calling to the reſt : 
My friends, ſays he, our ſport is at the beſt. 
*© The Sun is high advanc'd, and downward ſheds 
His burning beams directly on our heads; 
Then by conſent abſtain from further ſpoils, 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the toils ; 
And ere to-morrow's Sun begins his race, 
Take the cool morning to renew the chace. 
They all conſent, and in a chearful train 
The jolly huntſmen, loaden with the ſlain, 
Return in triumph from the ſultry plain. 

Down in a vale with Pine and Cypreſs clad, 
Refreſh'd with gentle winds, and brown with ſhade, 
The chaſte Diana's private haunt, there ſtood 
Full in the centre of the darkſome wood 
A ſpacious Grotto, all around oergrown 
With hoary moſs, and arch'd with Pumice-ſtone. 
From out his rocky clefts the waters flow, 

And trickling {well into a lake below. 

Nature had every where ſo play'd her part, 

That every where ſhe ſeem'd to vie with Art. 

Here the bright Goddeſs, toil'd and chaf'd with heat, 
Was wont to bathe her in the cool retreat. 
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Here did ſhe now with all her train reſort, 
Panting with heat, and breathleſs from the ſport ; 
Her armor-bearer laid her bow aſide, 

Some loos'd her ſandals, ſome her veil unty'd; 
Each buſy Nymph her proper part undreſs'd; 
While Crocale, more handy than the reſt, 
Gather'd her flowing hair, and in a nooſe 
Bound it together, whilſt her own hung looſe. 
Five of the more ignoble ſort by turns 

Fetch up the water, and unlade their urns. 

Now all undreſs'd the ſhining Goddeſs ſtood, 

When young A#zon, wilder'd in the wood, 

To the cool grot by his hard fate betray'd, 

The fountains fill'd with naked Nymphs ſurvey'd. 
The frighted virgins ſhriek'd at the ſurpriſe, 

(The foreſt echo'd with their piercing cries) 

Then in a huddle round their Goddeſs preſs'd : 
She, proudly eminent above the reſt, 

With bluſhes glow'd ; ſuch bluſhes as adorn 

The ruddy welkin, or the purple morn ; 

And tho' the crowding Nymphs her body hide, 
Half backward ſhrunk, and view'd him from aſide. 
Surpris'd, at firſt ſhe would have ſnatch'd her Bow, 
But ſees the circling waters round her flow ; 

Theſe in the hollow of her hand ſhe took, 

And daſh'd 'em in his face, while thus ſhe ſpoke : 
{© Tell if thou can'ſt the wond'rous fight diſclos'd, 
A Goddeſs Naked to thy view expos'd. 

This ſaid, the Man begun to diſappear 
By flow degrees, and ended in a Deer. 
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A riſing horn on either brow he wears, 
And ſtretches out his neck, and pricks his ears ; 
Rough is his ſkin, with ſudden hairs o'ergrown, 
His boſom pants with fears before unknown. 
Transform'd at length, he flies away in haſte, 
And wonders why he flies away ſo faſt. 
But as by chance, within a neighb'ring brook, 
He ſaw his branching horns and alter'd look, 
Wretched A#zon! in a doleful tone 
He try'd to ſpeak, but only gave a groan ; 
And as he wept, within the wat'ry glaſs 
He ſaw the big round drops, with filent pace, 
Run trickling down a ſavage hairy face. 
What ſhould he do? Or ſeek his old abodes, 
Or herd among the Deer, and ſculk in woods? 
Here ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear prevails, 
And each by turns his aking heart aſſails. 

As he thus ponders, he behind him ſpies 
His opening Hounds, and now he hears their cries : 
A generous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or ſnuff the vapor from the ſcented graſs. 

He bounded off with fear, and ſwiftly ran 
O'er craggy mountains, and the flow'ry plain ; 
Through brakes and thickets forc'd his way, and flew 
Through many a ring, where once he did purlſuc. 
In vain he oft endeavour'd to proclaim 
His new misfortune, and to tell his name ; 
Nor voice nor words the brutal tongue ſupplies ; 
From ſhouting men, and horns, and dogs he flies, 
Deafen'd and ſtunn'd with their promiſcuous cries. 
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When now the fleeteſt of the pack, that preſs'd 
Cloſe at his heels, and ſprung before the reſt, 

Had faſten'd on him, ſtraight another pair 

Hung on his wounded haunch; and held him there, 


Tore the ſad Huntſman grov'ling on the ground, 
Who now appear'd but one continu'd wound. 
With dropping tears his bitter fate he moans, 
And fills the mountain with his dying groans. 
His ſervants, with a piteous look he ſpies, 

And turns about his ſupplicating eyes. 

His ſervants, ignorant of what had chanc'd, 
With eager haſte and joyful ſhouts advanc'd, 
And call'd their Lord Actæon to the game: 

He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name; 

He heard, but wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 


Or only to have ſtood a looker on. 


Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound | 


And feels his rav'nous dogs with fury tear 
Their wretched maſter Prong in a 19 5 


But, to his grief, he finds himſelf too near, 5 


The Birth of BACCHUS. 


Atzon's ſufferings, and Diana's rage; AU 
Did all the thoughts of Men and Godswengagdz G n 2. 
Some call'd the evils, which Diana wrought, 
Too great, and diſproportion'd to the fault: 
Others again eſteem'd Adæon's woes I 2%, l n 
Fit for a Virgin Goddeſs to impoſe. | 
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The hearers into different parts divide, 
And reaſons are produc'd on either fide. 

Juno alone, of all that heard the news, 
Nor would condemn the Goddeſs, nor excule : 
She heeded not the juſtice of the deed, 
But joy'd to ſee the race of Cadmus bleed ; 
For ſtill ſhe kept Europa in her mind, 
And, for her ſake, deteſted all her kind. 
Beſides, to aggravate her hate, ſhe heard 
How Semele, to Jove's embrace preferr'd, 
Was now grown big with an immortal load, 
And carry'd in her womb a future God. 
Thus terribly incens'd, the Goddeſs broke 
To ſudden fury, and abruptly ſpoke. 

Are my reproaches of ſo {mall a force? 
{© "Tis time I then purſue another courſe : 
It is decreed the guilty wretch ſhall die, 
If I'm indeed the Miſtreſs of the {ky ; 
es If rightly ſtyl'd among the powers above 
Ti The Wife and Siſter of the thund'ring Joe: 
((And none can ſure a Siſter's right deny) 
It is decreed the guilty wretch ſhall. die. 
*© She boaſts an honor I can hardly claim; 
Pregnant ſhe riſes to a Mother's name; . 
*+ While proud and vain ſhe triumphs in her 2 
And ſhews the glorious tokens of his love: 
*« But if I'm ſtill the miſtreſs of the ſkies, 
© By her own lover the fond beauty dies. 
This ſaid, deſcending in a yellow cloud; 
Before the gates of Semele ſhe ſtood. 


— 
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Old Beroe's decrepit ſhape ſhe wears, 
Her wrinkled viſage, and her hoary hairs ; 
Whilſt in her trembling gate ſhe totters on, 
And learns to tattle in the Nurſe's tone. 
The Goddeſs, thus diſguis'd in age, beguil'd 
With pleaſing ſtories her falſe Foſter-child. 
Much did ſhe talk of love, and when ſhe came 
Jo mention to the Nymph her lover's name, 
Fetching a ſigh, and holding down her head, 
*© Tis well, ſays ſhe, if all be true that's ſaid. 
But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. 
Many an honeſt well-deſigning maid, | 
Has been by theſe pretended Gods betray'd. - 
But if he be indeed the thund' ring ove, 
„ Bid him, when next he courts the rites of love, 
Deſcend triumphant from th' ethereal ſky, 
In all the pomp of his divinity; 
Encompaſs'd round by thoſe celeſtial charms, 
With which he fills th' immortal Juno's arms. 
Th' unwary Nymph, enſnar'd with what ſhe ſaid, 
Deſir'd of Jove, when next he ſought her bed, 
To grant a certain gift which ſhe would chooſe ; 
Fear not, reply'd the God, that I'll refuſe 
** Whate'er you aſk : May Styx confirm my voice, 
'* Chooſe what you will, and you ſhall have your choice. 
Then, ſays the Nymph, when next you ſeek my arms, 
May you deſcend in thoſe celeſtial charms, 
With which your Juno's boſom you inflame, 
And fill with tranſport Heav'n's immortal dame. 
Cc2 
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The God ſurpris'd would fam have ſtopp'd her voice : 
But he had ſworn, and ſhe had made her choice. 
To keep his promiſe he aſcends, and ſhrowds 
His awful brow in whirlwinds and in clouds ; 
Whilſt all around, in terrible array, 
His thunders rattle, and his lightnings play. 
And yet, the dazzling luſtre to abate, 
He ſet not out in all his pomp and ſtate, 
Clad in the mildeſt lightning of the ſkies, 
And arm'd with thunder of the ſmalleſt ſize: 
Not thoſe huge bolts, by which the Giants [lain 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain 
"Twas of a leſſer mould, and lighter weight; 
They call it Thunder of a Second-ratddGGe. 
For the rough Cyclops, who by Jones command 
Temper'd the bolt, and turn'd it to his hand, 
Work'd up leſs flame and fury in its make, 
And quench'd it ſooner in the ſtanding lake. 
Thus dreadfully adorn'd, with horror bright, 
Th' illuſtrious God, defcending from his height, 
Came ruſhing on her'in a ſtorm of light. 
The mortal dame, too feeble to engage 

The lightning's flaſhes, and the thunder's rage, 
Conſum'd amidſt the glories ſhe deſir a, 
And in the terrible embrace expir'd. 
But, to preſerve his offspring from the tomb, 

Jove took him ſmoking from the blaſted womb ; 
And, if on ancient tales we may rely, 
Inclos'd th' abortive infant in his thigh. 


5 
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Here, when the babe had all its time fulfill'd, 
Tho firſt took him for her Foſter-child ; 

Then the Niſeans, in their dark abode, 

Nurs'd ſecretly with milk the thriving God. 


The Transformation of T I RESIAS. 


Twas now, while theſe tranſactions paſs'd on earth, 


And Bacchus thus procur'd a ſecond birth, 
When Jove, diſpos'd to lay aſide the weight 
Of public empire and the cares of ſtate ; 

As to his Queen in nectar bowls he quaff d, 


In troth, ſays he, (and as he ſpoke he laugh'd) 


Ihe ſenſe of pleaſure in the male is far 


*« More dull and dead, than what you females ſhare. 


juno the truth of what was ſaid deny'd; 
Tireſias therefore muſt the cauſe decide; 
For he the pleaſure of each ſex had try'd. 

It happen'd once, within a ſhady wood, 
Two twiſted Snakes he in conjunction view'd ; 
When with his ſtaff their ſlimy folds he broke, 
And loſt his manhood at the fatal ſtroke. 

But, after ſeven revolving years, he view'd 
The ſfelf-ſame Serpents in the ſelf-ſame wood; 
And if, ſays he, ſuch virtue in you lie, 
That he who dares your ſlimy folds untie 


'* Muſt change his kind, a ſecond ſtroke Ill try. 


Again he ſtruck the Snakes, and ſtood again 
New ſex'd, and ſtraight recover'd into Man. 


Him 


1 
1 

1 

A 
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Lill time unriddled all the prophet's ſenſe. 
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Him therefore both the deities create 

The ſov'reign umpire in their grand debate; 

And he declar'd for Jove: when Juno, fir'd 

More than ſo trivial an affair requir'd, 

Depriv'd him, in her fury, of his fight, 

And left him groping round in ſudden night. 

But Fove (for ſo it is in heav'n decreed, 

That no one God repeal another's deed;) 

Irradiates all his ſoul with inward light, 

And with the prophet's art relieves the want of fight. 


The Transformation of E C H O. 


Fam'd far and near for knowing things to come, 
From him th' enquiring nations ſought their doom ; 
The fair Liriope his anſwers try'd, 

And firſt th*' unerring prophet juſtify'd ; 

This Nymph the God Cephiſus had abus'd 

With all his winding waters circumfus'd, 

And on the Mereid got a lovely boy, 

Whom the ſoft maids ev'n then beheld with joy. 

The tender dame, ſolicitous to know 
Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, 
Conſults the ſage Tireſias, who replies, 

If cer he knows himſelf, he ſurely dies. 
Long liv'd the dubious mother in ſuſpenſe, 


Narciſſus now his ſixteenth year began, 
Juſt turn'd of boy, and on the verge of man ; 
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Many a friend the blooming youth careſs'd, 


Many a loveſick maid her flame confeſs'd: 

Such was his pride, in vain the friend careſs'd, 

The loveſick maid in vain her flame confeſs'd. 
Once, in the woods, as he purſu'd the chaſe, 

The babbling Echo had deſcry'd his face ; 

She, who in other's words her ſilence breaks, 

Nor ſpeaks herſelf but when another ſpeaks. 

Echo was then a maid, of ſpeech bereft, 

Of wonted ſpeech ; for tho' her voice was left, 

Juno a curſe did on her tongue impoſe, 

To ſport with every ſentence in the cloſe. 

Full often when the Goddeſs might have caught 

Jove and her rivals in the very fault, 

This Nymph with ſubtle ſtories would delay 

Her coming, till the lovers flipp'd away. 

The Goddeſs found out the deceit in time, 

And then ſhe cry'd, ** That tongue, for this thy crime, 

Which could ſo many ſubtle tales produce, 

shall be hereafter but of little uſe. 

Hence 'tis ſhe prattles in a fainter tone, 

With mimic ſounds, and accents not her own. 
This loveſick Virgin, overjoy'd to find 

The boy alone, ſtill follow'd him behind; 

When glowing warmly at her near approach, 

As ſulphur blazes at the taper's touch, 

She long'd her hidden paſſion to reveal, 

And tell her pains, but had not Words to tell : 

She can't Begin, but waits for the rebound, 

To catch his voice, and to Return the ſound. 


The 


| 
| 
| 
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The Nymph, when nothing could WVarciſſus move, 
Still daſh'd with bluſhes for her lighted love, 
Liv'd in the ſhady covert of the woods, 
In ſolitary caves and dark abodes ; 
Where pining wander'd the rejected fair, 
Till harraſs'd out, and worn away with care, 
The ſounding ſkeleton, of blood bereft, 
Beſides her bones and voice had nothing left. 
Her bones are petrify'd, her voice is found 
In vaults, where ſtill it Doubles every ſound. 


The Story of NARCISSUS. 


Thus did the Nymphs in vain careſs the Boy, 
He ſtill was lovely, but he ſtill was coy; | 
When one fair Virgin of the ſlighted train 
Thus pray'd the Gods, provok'd by his diſdain, | 
Oh may he love like me, and love like me in vain! 
Rhamnuſua pity'd the neglected fair, 
And with juſt vengeance anſwer'd to her pray'r. 
There ſtands a fountain in a darkſome wood, 
Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor riſing mud; 


Untroubled by the breath of winds it reſts, 

Unſully'd by the touch of men or beaſts ; 

High bowers of ſhady trees above it grow, 

And riſing graſs and chearful greens below. 

Pleas'd with the form and coolneſs of the place, 

And over-heated by the morning chaſe, 

Narciſſus on the graſſy verdure lies: 38 
But whilſt within the cryſtal fount he tries 6 


To quench his heat, he feels new heats ariſe. 
For 
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For as his own bright image he ſurvey'd, 

He fell in love with the fantaſtic ſhade: 

And o'er the fair reſemblance hung unmov'd, 
Nor knew, fond youth ! it was himſelf he lov'd. 
The well-turn'd neck and ſhoulders he deſcries, 
The ſpacious forehead, and the ſparkling eyes; 
The hands that Bacchus might not ſcorn to ſhow, 
And hair that round Apollo's head might flow, 
With all the purple youthfulneſs of face, 

That gently bluſhes in the wat'ry glaſs. 

By his own flames conſum'd the lover lies, 

And gives himſelf the wound by which he dies. 
To the cold water oft he joins his lips, | 


Oft catching at the beauteous ſhade he dips 

His arms, as often from himſelf he ſhips. 

Nor knows he who it is his arms purſue 

With eager claſps, but loves he knows not who. 
What could, fond youth, this helpleſs paſſion move? 

What kindle in thee this unpity'd love? 

Thy own warm bluſh within the water glows, 

With thee the color'd ſhadow comes and goes, 

Its empty being on thyſelf relies ; 

Step thou aſide, and the frail charmer dies. 

Still o'er the fountain's wat'ry gleam he ſtood, 
Mindleſs of ſleep, and negligent of food; | 
Still view'd his face, and languiſh'd as he view'd. 

At length he rais'd his head, and thus began 
To vent his griefs, and tell the woods his pain. 
Lou trees, ſays he, and thou ſurrounding grove, 
Who oft have been the kindly ſcenes of love, 
. D d 0 
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*< Tell me, if e'er within your ſhades did lie 
A youth ſo tortur'd, ſo perplex'd as I ? 
I who before me lee the charming fair, 


*© Whilſt there he ſtands, and yet he ſtands not there; 


In ſuch a maze of love my thoughts are loſt ; 
And yet no bulwark'd town, nor diſtant coaſt, 
<© Preſerves the beauteous youth from being ſeen, 
No mountains riſe, nor oceans flow between. 
A ſhallow water hinders my embrace; 
And yet the lovely mimic wears a face 
That kindly ſmiles, and when I bend to Join 
My lips to his, he fondly bends to mine. 
Hear, gentle youth, and pity my complaint, 
Come from thy well, thou fair inhabitant. 
My charms an eaſy conqueſt have obtain'd 
Oer other hearts, by thee alone diſdain'd. 
BBut why ſhould I deſpair? I'm ſure he burns 
With equal flames, and languiſhes by turns. 
** Whene'er I ſtoop he offers at a kiſs, 
And when my arms I ſtretch, he ſtretches his. 
His eye with pleaſure on my face he keeps, 
++ He ſmiles my ſmiles, and when I weep he weeps. 
** Whene'er I ſpeak, his moving lips appear 
{© To utter ſomething, which I cannot hear. 

Ah wretched me! I now begin too late 
Jo find out all the long-perplex'd deceit ; 
It is myſelf I love, myſelf I ſee; 
The gay deluſion is a part of me. 
I kindle up the fires by which I burn, 
And my own beauties from the well return. 


1 Whom 
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« Enjoyment but produces my reſtraint, 

And too much plenty makes me die for want. 
How gladly would I from myſelf remove! 
Andi at a diſtance ſet the thing I love. 

My breaſt is warm'd with ſuch unuſual fire, 
„J with him abſent whom I moſt deſire. 

And now I faint with grief; my fate draws nigh ; 
In all the pride of blooming youth I die. 

„ Death will the ſorrows of my heart relieve. 
oO might the viſionary youth ſurvive, 

« I ſhould with joy my lateſt breath reſign ! 

*« But oh! I ſee his fate involv'd in mine. 

This ſaid, the weeping youth again return'd 
To the clear fountain, where again he burn'd ; 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well 
With circle after circle, as they fell : 

And now the lovely face but half appears, | 
O'er-run with wrinkles, and deform'd with tears. 
Ah whither, cries Narciſſus, doſt thou fly? 

Let me ſtill feed the flame by which I-die ; 
Let me ſtill ſee, tho'I'm no further bleſt. 

Then rends his garment off, and beats his breaſt : 
His naked boſom redden'd with the blow, 

In ſuch a bluſh as purple cluſters ſhow, 

Ere yet the Sun's autumnal heats refine 

Their ſprightly juice, and mellow it to wine. 

The glowing beauties of his breaſt he ſpies, 

And with a new redoubled paſlion dies. 


« Whom ſhould I court? how utter my complaint? 


Dd 2 As 
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As Wax diſſolves, as Ice begins to run, 

And trickle into drops before the Sun ; 

So melts the youth, and languiſhes away, 
His beauty withers, and his limbs decay ; 
And none of thoſe attractive charms remain, 
To which the {lighted Echo ſu'd in vain. 

She faw him in his preſent miſery, 
Whom, ſpite of all her wrongs, ſhe griev'd to ſee. 
She anſwer'd ſadly to the lover's moan, 
Sigh'd back his ſighs, and groan'd to ev'ry groan : 
Ah youth! belov'd in vain, Marciſſus cries ; 
Ah youth! belov'd in vain, the Nymph replies. 
„ Farewel, ſays he; the parting ſound ſcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but ſhe reply'd, “ Farewel. 
Then on th'unwholſome earth he gaſping lies, 
Till death {huts up thoſe ſelf-admiring eyes. 

To the cold ſhades his flitting ghoſt retires, 
And in the Shgian waves itſelf admires. 

For him the Nazads and the Dryads mourn, 
Whom the ſad Echo anſwers in her turn: 

And now the Siſter-Nymphs prepare his urn; 
When looking for his corpſe, they only found 
A riſing Stalk, with Yellow Bloſſoms crown'd. 


The Story of PENTHEUS. 


This ſad event gave blind Tireſias fame, 
Through Greece eſtabliſh'd in a Prophet's name. 

Th' unhallow'd Pentheus only durſt deride 
The cheated people, and their eyeleſs guide. 
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To whom the Prophet in his fury faid, 

Shaking the hoary honors of his head ; 
Twere well, preſumptuous man, 'twere well for thee 
If thou wert eyeleſs too, and blind, like me: 

For the time comes, nay tis already here, 

When the young God's ſolemnities appear; 

«© Which if thou doſt not with juſt rites adorn, 

Thy 1mp1ous carcaſs, into pieces torn, 
shall ſtrew the woods, and hang on every thorn. 

«© Then, then, remember what I now foretel, 

And own the blind Tireſias ſaw too well. 

Still Pentheus ſcorns him, and derides his {k1ll, 

But time did all the Prophet's threats fulfil. 

For now thro' proſtrate Greece young Bacchus rode, 
Whilſt howling matrons celebrate the God. 

All ranks and ſexes to his Orgzes ran, 

To mingle in the pomps, and fill the train. 

When Pentlieus thus his wicked rage expreſs'd; 
What madneſs, T7 hebans, has your ſouls poſſeſs'd ? 
Can hollow timbrels, can a drunken ſhout, 

And the lewd clamors of a beaſtly rout 

** Thus quell your courage? can the weak alarm 

Of women's yells thoſe ſtubborn ſouls diſarm, 

** Whom nor the ſword nor trumpet e'er could fright, 
Nor the loud din and horror of a fight? 


And you, our Sires, who left your old abodes, 
And fix'd on foreign earth your country Gods; 
Will you without a ſtroke your city yield, 
And poorly quit an undiſputed field? 


„ But 
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*© But you, whoſe youth and vigor ſhould inſpire 

«© Heroic warmth, and kindle martial fire, 

* Whom burniſh'd arms and creſted helmets grace, 

Not flow'ry garlands and a painted face; 

Remember him to whom you ſtand ally'd : 

The Serpent for his well of waters dy'd. 

He fought the ſtrong; do you his courage ſhow, 

And gain a conquelt o'er a feeble foe. 

If Thebes mult fall, oh might the fates afford 

* A nobler doom from famine, fire, or ſword ! 

*+< Then might the T hebans periſh with renown : 

„ But now a beardleſs victor ſacks the town ; 

** Whom nor the prancing ſteed, nor pond'rous ſhield, 

Nor the hack'd helmet, nor the duſty field, 

*© But the ſoft joys of luxury and eaſe, 

The purple veſts, and flow'ry garlands pleaſe. 

* Stand then aſide, I'll make the counterfeit 

*© Renounce his Godhead, and confeſs the cheat. 

Acriſius from the Grecian walls repell'd 

{+ This boaſted power; why then ſhould Pentheus yield! > 

Go quickly, drag th' audacious boy to me; 

III try the force of his divinity. 

Thus did th' audacious wretch thoſe rites profane; 

His friends diſſuade th' audacious wretch in vain ; 

In vain his Grandſire urg'd him to give o'er 

His impious threats, the wretch but raves the more. 
So have I ſeen a river gently glide, 

In a ſmooth courſe, and inoffenſive tide ; 

But if with dams its current we reſtrain, 

It bears down all, and foams along the plain. 


But 
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But now his ſervants came beſmear'd with blood, 
Sent by their haughty prince to ſeize the God ; 

The God they found not in the frantic throng, 

But dragg'd a zealous votary along. 


The Mariners transformed to Dolphins. 


Him Pentheus view'd with fury in his look, 

And ſcarce with-held his hands, while thus he ſpoke: 
Vile flave! whom ſpeedy vengeance ſhall purſue, 
And terrify thy baſe ſeditious crew: 

*+* Thy country, and thy parentage reveal, 

And, why thou join'ſt in theſe mad Orgies, tell. 
The captive views him with undaunted eyes, 
And, arm'd with inward innocence, replies. 
From high Meonia's rocky ſhores I came, 

Of poor deſcent, Acætes is my name: 

My Sire was meanly born; no oxen plough'd 
His fruitful fields, nor in his paſtures low'd. 
His whole eſtate within the Waters lay; | 
With lines and hooks he caught the finny prey. 
His art was all his livelihood ; which he 

Thus with his dying lips bequeath'd to me: 

In ſtreams, my boy, and rivers take thy chance; 
There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole inheritance. 
Long did I live on this poor legacy; 

„Till tir'd with rocks, and my own native ſky, 
Jo arts of navigation I inclin'd ; 

** Obſerv'd the turns and changes of the wind: 


« Learn'd 
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Learn'd the fit havens, and began to note 

The ſtormy Hyades, the rainy Goat, 

The bright Taygete, and the ſhining Bears, 

„With all the ſailor's catalogue of ſtars. 
Once, as by chance for Delos I deſign'd, 

„My veſſel, driv'n by a ſtrong guſt of wind, 

© Moord in a Chian creek; aſhore I went, 

And all the following night in Chis ſpent. 

„ MWhen morning role, I ſent my mates to bring 

supplies of water from a neighb ring ſpring, 

** Whilſt I the motion of the winds explor'd ; 

Then ſummon'd in my crew, and went aboard. 

*© Opheltes heard my ſummons, and with joy 

*© Brought to the ſhore a ſoft and lovely Boy, 

„With more than female ſweetneſs in his look, 


** Whom ſtraggling in the neighb'ring fields he took. 


With fumes of wine the little captive glows, 
And nods with ſleep, and ſtaggers as he goes. 
{++ I view'd him nicely, and began to trace 
Each Heavenly feature, each Immortal grace, 

And ſaw Divinity in all his face. 

«© IT know not who, ſaid I, this God ſhould be: 
HgBut that he is a God II plainly ſee: 

And thou, whoe'er thou art, excuſe the force 


*« Theſe men have us'd; and oh befriend our courſe ! 


Pray not for us, the nimble Drttys cry'd, 

*© Dittys, that could the Main-top-maſlt beſtride, 
And down the ropes with active vigor ſlide. 
Jo the ſame purpoſe old Epopeus ſpoke, 
Who overlook'd the oars, and tim'd the ſtroke; 
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„The ſame the Pilot, and the ſame the reſt; 
e Such impious avarice their ſouls poſſeſs'd. 
* Nay, Heavn forbid that I ſhould bear away 
Within my veſlel ſo divine a prey, 
«© Said I; and ſtood to hinder their intent: 
When Lycabas, a wretch for murder ſent 
From Tuſcany, to ſuffer baniſhment, 
„With his clench'd fiſt had ſtruck me over-board, 
Had not my hands in falling graſp'd a cord. 

His baſe confederates the fact approve; 
When Bacchus, (for 'twas he) began to move, 
** Wak'd by the noiſe and clamors which they rais'd ; 
And ſhook his drowſy limbs, and round him gaz'd: 
What means this noiſe? he cries ; am I betray'd ? 
Ah! whither, whither muſt I be convey'd ? 
Fear not, ſaid Proreus, child, but tell us where 
* You wiſh to land, and truſt our friendly care. 
* To Naxos then direct your courſe, ſays he; | 
* Naxos a hoſpitable port ſhall be | 
Jo each of you, a joyful home to me. 
By every God, that rules the ſea or ſky, 
{+ The purjur'd villains promiſe to comply, 
And bid me haſten to unmoor the ſhip. 
With eager joy I launch into the deep; 
And, heedleſs of the fraud, for Naxos ſtand: 
They whiſper oft, and beckon with the hand, 
And give me ſigns, all anxious for their prey, 
Io tack about, and ſteer another way. 
Then let ſome other to my poſt ſucceed, 
Said I, I'm guiltleſs of ſo foul a deed. 

. E e What, 
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* What, ſays Ethaltion, muſt the ſhip's whole crew, 

Follow your humor, and depend on you? 

And ſtraight himſelf he ſeated at the prore, 

And tack'd about, and ſought another ſhore. 

he beauteous youth now found himſelf betray'd, 

And from the deck the riſing waves ſurvey'd, 

And ſeem'd to weep, and as he wept he ſaid ; 

And do you thus my ealy faith beguile ? 

Thus do you bear me to my native iſle ? 

* Will ſuch a multitude of men employ 

* Their ſtrength againſt a weak defenceleſs boy ? 
In vain did I the Godlike youth deplore, 

The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the more. 

And now by all the Gods in Heavn that hear 

++ This ſolemn oath, by Bacchus ſelf, I ſwear, 

{+ The mighty miracle that did enſue, 

Although it ſeems beyond belief, is true. 

*+ The veſſel, fix'd and rooted in the flood, 

**+ Unmov'd by all the beating billows ſtood. 

In vain the Mariners would plough the main 

With ſails unfurl'd, and ſtrike their oars in vain ; 

++ Around their oars a twining Ivy cleaves, 

And climbs the maſt, and hides the cords in leaves: 

Ihe fails are cover'd with a chearful green, 

And Berries in the fruitful canvas ſeen. 

Amidſt the waves a ſudden foreſt rears 

Its verdant head, and a new ſpring appears. 
The God we now behold with open'd eyes; 

A herd of ſpotted Panthers round him hes 


In 
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In glaring forms; the grapy cluſters ſpread 

On his fair brows, and dangle on his head. 

And whilſt he frowns, and brandiſhes his ſpear, 
My mates, ſurpris'd with madneſs or with fear, 

« Leap'd over-board : firſt perjur'd Madon found 
„Rough Scales and Fins his ſtiff 'ning ſides ſurround ; 
„Ah what, cries one, has thus transform'd thy look? 
Straight his own mouth grew wider as he ſpoke ; 
„And now himſelf he views with like ſurpriſe. 

„Still at his oar th' induſtrious Libys plies ; 

But, as he plies, each buſy arm ſhrinks in, 

And by degrees is faſhion'd to a Fin. 

Another, as he catches at a cord, 

Miſſes his arms, and, tumbling over-board, 

With his broad Fins and Forky Tail he laves 

Ihe riſing ſurge, and flounces in the waves. 

** Thus all my crew transform'd around the ſhip, 

Or dive below, or on the ſurface leap, | 
And ſpout the waves, and wanton in the deep. 
„Full nineteen Sailors did the ſhip convey, 

A ſhoal of nineteen Dolphins round her play. 
Jonly in my proper ſhape appear, 

cspeechleſs with wonder, and half dead with fear, 
Till Bacchus kindly bid me fear no more. 
With him I landed on the Chian ſhore, 
And him ſhall ever gratefully adore. 

*© This foreign ſlave, ſays Pentheus, would prevail 

'* O'er our juſt fury, by a far-fetch'd tale: 

Go, let him feel the whips, the ſwords, the fire, 


And in the tortures of the rack expire. | 
E e 2 Th 
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Th' officious ſervants hurry him away, 

And the poor captive in a dungeon lay. 

But, whilſt the whips and tortures are prepar'd, 
The gates fly open, of themſelves unbarr'd ; 

At liberty th' unfetter'd Captive ſtands, 

And flings the looſen'd ſhackles from his hands. 


The Death of PENTHEUS. 


But Pentheus, grown more furious than before, 
Reſolv'd to ſend his meſſengers no more, 
But went himſelf to the diſtracted throng, 
Where high Cithæron echo'd with their ſong. 
And as the hery War-horſe paws the ground, 
And ſnorts and trembles at the trumpet's ſound ; 
Tranſported thus he heard the frantic rout, 
And rav'd and madden'd at the diſtant ſhout.' 
| A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, 
| Level and wide, and ſkirted round with wood; 
| Here the raſh Pentheus, with unhallow'd eyes, 
The howling dames and myſtic Orgies ſpies. 
His mother ſternly view'd him where he ſtood, 
And kindled into madneſs as ſhe view'd : 
Her leafy Jav'lin at her ſon ſhe caſt, 
And cries, The Boar that lays our country waſte! 
The Boar, my Siſters! aim the fatal dart, 
And ſtrike the brindled monſter to the heart. 
Pentheus aſtoniſh'd heard the diſmal ſound, 
And ſees the yelling matrons gath'ring round; 


He 
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He ſees, and weeps at his approaching fate, 
And begs for mercy, and repents too late. 
„Help, help! my aunt Autonoe, he cry'd; 
Remember how your own A&zon dy d. 
Deaf to his cries, the frantic matron Crops 
One ſtretch'd-out arm, the other ho lops. 
In vain does Pentheus to his mother ſue, 
And the raw bleeding ſtumps preſents to view : | 
His mother howl'd; and, heedleſs of his pray'r, | 
Her trembling hand ſhe twiſted in his hair, 
And this, ſhe cry'd, ſhall be Agave's ſhare. 
When from the neck his ſtruggling head ſhe tore, 
And in her hands the ghaſtly viſage bore, | 
With pleaſure all the hideous trunk ſurvey ; 
Then pull'd and tore the mangled limbs away, 
As ſtarting in the-pangs of death it lay. 
Soon as the wood its leafy honors caſts 
| Blown off and ſcatter'd by autumnal blaſts, 
With ſuch a ſudden death lay Pentheus ſlain, 
And in a thouſand pieces ſtrow'd the plain. 
By ſo diſtinguiſhing a judgment aw'd, 
The Thebans tremble, and confels the God. 


The 
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The Story of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus. 
From the Fourth Book of OV ID's Metamorphoſes. 


OW Salmacts, with weak enfeebling ſtreams 
Softens the body, and unnerves the limbs, 

And what the ſecret cauſe, ſhall here be ſhown; 

The cauſe is ſecret, but th' effect is known. 

The Nazads nurs'd an infant heretofore, 

That Cytherea once to Hermes bore: 

From both th' illuſtrious authors of his race | 

The child was nam'd ; nor was it hard to trace | 

Both the bright Parents through the Infant's face. 

When fifteen years, in 1da's cool retreat, 

The Boy had told, he left his native ſeat, . 

And ſought freſh fountains in a foreign oil : 

The pleaſure leſſen'd the attending toil. . 

With eager ſteps the Lycian fields he croſs'd, 

And fields that border on the Lycian coaſt; 


It ſhew'd the bottom in a fairer light, 

Nor kept a ſand conceal'd from human fight. 

The ſtream produc'd nor ſlimy ooze, nor weeds, 

Nor miry ruſhes, nor the ſpiky reeds; 

But dealt enriching moiſture all around, | 


A river here he view'd ſo lovely bright, | 


The fruitful banks with chearful verdure crown'd, 
And kept the ſpring eternal on the ground. 


A Nymph preſides, nor practis d in the chace, 
Nor ſkilful at the bow, nor at the race; 

Of all the blue-ey'd daughters of the main, 

The only ſtranger to Diana's train: 

Her Siſters often, as tis ſaid, wou'd cry, 

* Fy Salmacts, what always idle! fy, 

Or take thy Quiver, or thy Arrows ſeize, 
And mix the toils of hunting with thy eaſe. 
Nor Quiver ſhe nor Arrows e'er would ſeize, 

Nor mix the toils of hunting with her eaſe. 

But oft would bathe her in the cryſtal tide, 

Oft with a comb her dewy locks divide ; 

Now in the limpid ſtreams ſhe view'd her face, 
And dreſt her image in the floating glaſs : 

On beds of leaves ſhe now repos'd her limbs, 

Now gather'd flowers that grew about her ſtreams; 
And then by chance was gathering, as ſhe ſtood 
To view the Boy, and long'd for what ſhe view'd. 
Fain wou'd ſhe meet the youth with haſty feet, 
She fain wou'd meet him, but refus'd to meet 
Before her looks were ſet with niceſt care, 

And well deſerv'd to be reputed fair. 

Bright youth, ſhe cries, whom all thy features prove 
A God, and, if a God, the God of love; 

But if a Mortal, bleſt thy Nurſe's breaſt, 

** Bleſt are thy Parents, and thy Siſters bleſt : 
But oh how bleſt! how more than bleſt thy Bride, 
Ally'd in bliſs, if any yet ally d. 

If fo, let mine the Stoln enjoyments be; 

If not, behold a willing Bride in me. 
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The Boy knew nought of love, and touch'd with ſhame, 


He ſtrove, and bluſh'd, but ſtill the bluſh becams: ; 
In riſing bluſhes ſtill freſh beauties rofe ; 
The ſunny fide of Fruit ſuch bluſhes ſhows, 
And ſuch the Moon, when all her ſilver white 
Turns in eclipſes to a ruddy light. 


The Nymph ſtill begs, if not a nobler bliſs, 


A cold ſalute at leaſt, a Siſter's kiſs : 

And now prepares to take the lovely Boy 
Between her arms. He innocently coy. 
Replies, Or leave me to myſelf alone, 

** You rude uncivil Nymph, or I'll be gone. 


Fair ſtranger then, ſays ſhe, it ſhall be ſo; 


And, for ſhe fear'd his threats, ſhe feign'd to go; 
But hid within a covert's neighb ring green, 

She kept him ſtill in ſight, herſelf unſeen. 

The Boy now fancies all the danger o'er, 

And innocently ſports about the ſhore, 

Playful and wanton to the ſtream he trips, 

And dips his foot, and ſhivers, as he dips. 

The coolneſs pleas'd him, and with eager haſte 
His airy garments on the banks he caſt ; 

His godlike features, and his heav'nly hue, 

And all his beauties were expos'd to view. 

His naked limbs the Nymph with rapture ſpies, 
While hotter paſſions in her boſom riſe, 

Fluſh in her cheeks, and ſparkle in her eyes. 

She longs, ſhe burns to claſp him in her arms, 
And looks, and ſighs, and kindles at his charms. 


Now all undreſt upon the banks he ſtood, 
And clapt his ſides, and leap'd into the flood: 
His lovely limbs the ſilver waves divide, 
His limbs appear more lovely through the tide; 
As lilies ſhut within a cryſtal caſe, 
Receive a gloſſy luſtre from the glaſs. 
He's mine, he's all my own, the Nazad cries, 
And flings off all, and after him ſhe flies. 
And now ſhe faſtens on him as he ſwims, 
And holds him cloſe, and wraps about his limbs. 
The more the Boy reſiſted, and was coy, 
The more ſhe clip'd, and kiſs'd the ſtruggling Boy. 
So when the wrigling Snake is ſnatch'd on high 
In Eagle's claws, and hiſſes in the ſky, 
Around the foe his twirling tail he flings, 
And twiſts her legs, and writhes about her wings. 

The reſtleſs Boy ſtill obſtinately ſtrove 
To free himſelf, and ſtill refus'd her love. 
Amidſt his limbs ſhe kept her limbs intwin'd, 
And why, coy youth, ſhe cries, why thus unkind ! 
Oh may the Gods thus keep us ever join'd! 
Oh may we never, never Part again! 
So pray'd the Nymph, nor did ſhe pray in vain: 
For now ſhe finds him, as his limbs ſhe preſs'd, 
Grow nearer ſtill, and nearer to her breaſt; 
Till, piercing each the other's fleſh, they run 
Together, and incorporate in One: 
Laſt in one face are both their faces join'd, 
As when the ſtock and grafted twig combin'd 


Shoot up the ſame, and wear a common rind: 
VOL. I. Ff 
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Both bodies in a ſingle body mix, 
A ſingle body with a double ſex. 

The Boy, thus loſt in Woman, now ſurvey'd 
The river's guilty ſtream, and thus he pray'd. 
(He pray'd, but wonder'd at his ſofter tone, 
Surpris'd to hear a voice but half his own) 
You Parent Gods, whole heav'nly names I bear, 


Hear your Hermaphrodite, and grant my pray'r; 


Oh grant, that whomſoe'er theſe ſtreams contain, 
If Man he enter'd, he may riſe again 
Supple, unſinew'd, and but Half a Man! 

The heav'nly Parents anſwer' d, from on high, 
Their two-ſhap'd fon, the double votary; 
Then gave a ſecret virtue to the flood, 
And ting'd its ſource to make his wiſhes good. 
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NOTES on ſome of the foregoing STORIES in 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 


On the Story of Phaeton, page 144. 


HE Story of Phaeton is told with a greater air of majeſty and 

grandeur than any other in all Ovid. It is indeed the moſt im- 
portant ſubject he treats of, except the Deluge; and I cannot but believe 
that this is the Conflagration he hints at in the firſt Book; 


Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur affore tempus 


Quo mare, quo tellus, Correptaque Regia cceli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operoſa laboret. 


( tho the learned apply thoſe verſes to the future — of the world) for 
it fully anſwers 2 deſcription, if the 


— — Cceli miſerere tui, circumſpice utrumque, 
Fumat uterque polus 


Fumat uterque polus — comes up to Correptaque Regia coli — 
Beſt des it is Ovid's cuſtom to prepare the reader for a following ſtory, by 


gung ſome intimations of it in a foregoing one, which was more particu- 


larly neceſſary to be done before he led us into ſo ſtrange a ſlory as this he 


is now upon. 


P. 144. 1. 7. For in the portal, &c.] We have here the piflure of 
_ the univerſe drawn in little, 


—— Balzenarumque prementem 
AEgeona ſuis immania terga lacertis. | 
Ff 2 AEgeon 
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AEgeon makes a diverting figure in it. 


— Facies non omnibus Una, 
Nec Diverſa tamen: qualem decet eſſe ſororum. 


T he thought is very pretty, of giving Doris and her daughters ſuch a dif- 
ference in their looks as is natural to different perſons, and yet ſuch a like- 


neſs as ſhewed their affinity. 


Terra viros, urbeſque gerit, ſylvaſque, feraſque, 
Fluminaque, et Nymphas, et cetera numina Ruris. 


'T he leſs important figures are well huddled together in the promiſcuous de- 
ſcription at the end, whuch very well repreſents what the Painters call a 
Grouppe. 


—— Circum caput omne micantes 
Depoſuit radios; propiuſque accedere juſſit. 


P. 146. I. 2. And flung the blaze, &c.] It gives us a great image 
of Phoebus, that the youth was forced to look on him at a diſtance, and 
not able to approach him till he had laid aſide the circle of rays that caſt 
fuch a glory about ſus head. And indeed we may every where obſerve in 
Ovid, that he never fails of a due Loftineſs in his Ideas, tho' he wants 
it in his Words, And this JI think inſinitely better than to have ſublime 
exhreſſions and mean thoughts, which is generally the true charatter of 
Claudian and Statius. But this is not conſidered by them who run 
down Ovid m the groſs, for a low middle way of writing. What can 
be more ſimple and unadorned than his deſcription of Enceladus in the 
ſixth book ? 


Nititur ille quidem, pugnatque reſurgere ſæpe, 
Dextra ſed Auſonio manus eſt ſubjecta Peloro, 
Læva, Pachyne, tibi, Lilibæo crura premuntur, 
Degravat AEtna caput, ſub qua reſupinus arenas 


Ejectat, flammamque fero vomit ore Typhceus. 
But 
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But the image we have here is truly great and ſublime, of a Giant vomit- 
ing out a tempeſt of fire, and heaving up all Sicily, with the body of an 
Iſland upon his Breaſt, and a vaſt Promontory on either Arm. 

There are few books that have had worſe Commentators on them than 
Ovid's Metamorpholes. Thoſe of the graver ſort have been wholly 
taken uþ in the Mythologies, and think they have appeared very judi- 
cious, if they have ſhewn us out of an old author that Ovid is miſtaken 
in a Pedigree, or has turned fuch a perſon into a Wolf that ought to have 
been made a Tiger. Others have employed themſelves on what never 
entered into the Poet's thoughts, in adapting a dull moral to every ſtory, 
and making the perſons of his poems to be only nick-names 5 fuch 
virtues or vices; particularly the pious Commentator, Alexander Ros, 
has dived deeper into our Author's deſign than any of the reſt; for he di iſ. 
covers in him the greateſt myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, and finds 
almoſt in every page ſome typical repreſentation of the World, the Fleſh, 
and the Devil. But if thefe writers have gone too deep, others have been 
wholly employed in the ſurface, moſt of them ſerving only to helþ a School- 
boy in the conſtruing part; or if they go out of their way, it is only to mark 
out the Gnome of the Author, as they call them, which are generally the 
heavieſt pieces of a Poet, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Italian characters. 
The beſt of Ovid's Expoſilors is he that wrote for the Dauphin's uſe, who 
has very well ſhewn the meaning of the author, but ſeldom reflects on his 
beauties or imperfections; for in moſt places he rather als the Geographer 
than the Critic, and inſtead of pointing out the fineneſs of a deſcription, only 
tells you in what part of the world the place is ſituated. TI ſhall therefore 
only conſider Ovid under the charadter of a Poet, and endeavour to ſhew him 
inpartially, without the uſual prejudice of a Tranſlator; which I am the 
more willing to do, becauſe I believe ſuch a comment would give the reader 
a truer taſte of poetry than a comment on any other Poet would do; for in 
refletling on the ancient Poets, men think they may venture to praiſe all 
they meet with in ſome, and ſcarce any thing in others; but Ovid is con- 
feſſed to have a mixture of both kinds, to have ſomething of the beſt and 
worſt Poets, and by conſequence to be the faireſt ſubjedt for criticiſm. | 


P. 146. 
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P. 146. I. 15. My ſon, ſays he, &c.] Phoebus's ſpeech is very 
nobly uſhered in, with the Terque quaterque Concutiens Illuſtre ca- 
put and well repreſents the danger and difficulty of the undertaking; 
but that which is its peculiar beauty, and makes it 72 Ovid's, is the 
repreſenting them juſt as a father would to his young ſon ; 


Per tamen adverſi gradieris cornua Tauri, 
Hæmonioſque arcus, violentique ora Leonis, 
Sævaque circuitu curvantem brachia longo 
Scorpion, atque aliter curvantem brachia Cancrum. 


for one whale he ſcares him with bugbears in the way, 


Vaſti quoque rector Olympi, 
Qui fera terribilt jaculetur fulmina Dextra, 
Non agat hos currus; et guid Jove majus habetur ? 


Deprecor hoc unum quod vero nomine Pcena, 
Non honor eſt. Pænam, Phaeton, pro munere poſcis. 


and in other places perſecliy tallles like a Father, which by the way makes 
the length of the ſpeech very natural, and concludes with all the fondneſs 
and concern of a tender Parent. 


Patrio Pater eſſe metu probor; aſpice vultus 
Ecce meos: utinamque oculos in pectore poſſes 
Inſerere, et Patrias intus deprendere curas! &c. 


P. 148. I. 20. A golden axle, &c.| Ovid has more turns and re- 
petitions m his words than any of the Latm Poets, which are always won- 
derfully eaſy and natural in him. The repetition of Aureus, and the 
tranſition to Argenteus, in the deſcription of the Chariot, give theſe verſe 
a great ſweetneſs and majeſty. 


Aureus Axis erat, temo Aureus, Aurea ſummæ 
Curvatura Rotæ; radiorum Argenteus ordo. 


P. 149. 
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P. 149. I. 15. Drive em not on directly, &c.] Several have en- 
deavoured to vindicate Ovid againſt the old obection, that he miſtakes the 
annual for the diurnal motion of the Sun. The Dauphin's notes tell us 
that Ovid knew very well the Sun did not paſs through all the Signs he 
names in one day, but that he makes Phoebus mention them only to frighten 
Phaeton from the undertaking. But though this may anſwer for what 


Phoebus ſays in his firſt ſpeech, it cannot for what is ſaid in this, where 
he is atlually giving directions for his journey, and plamly 


Sectus in obliquum eſt lato Curvamine limes, 
Zonarumque trium contentus fine polumque 
Effugit auſtralem, junctamque Aquilonibus Aron. 


deſcribes the motion through all the Zodiac. 


P. 150. I. 2. And not my Chariot, &c.] Ovid's verſe is Conſiliis 
non Curribus utere noſtris. This way of joining two fuch different 
Ideas as Chariot and Counſel to the ſame verb, is mightily uſed by Ovid, 
but is @ very low kind of wit, and has always in it a mixture of Pun, be- 
cauſe the verb muſt be taken in a different ſenſe when it is joined with one 
of the things, from what it has in conjunction with the other. Thus in the 
end of this flory he tells you that Jupiter flung a thunderbolt at Phae- 
ton — Pariterque, animaque, rotiſque expulit ' Aurigam, where 
he makes a forced piece of Latin (Animæ expulit Aurigam) that he 


may couple the Soul and the Wheels to the fame verb. 


Ibid, I. 27. The youth was in a maze, &c.] I is impoſſible for a 
man to be drawn in a greater confuſion than Phaeton 2s; but the An- 


titheſis of light and darkneſs a little flattens the deſcription. Suntque 


Oculis tenebre per tantum lumen abortz. 


Ibid. I. penult. Then the ſeven ſtars, &c.] I wonder none of Ovid's 
Commentators have taken notice of the overſight he has committed in this 
verſe, where he makes the Triones grow warm before there was ever ſuch 
a ſign in the heavens; for he tells us in this very book, that Jupiter N 

Caliſto 
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Caliſto into his conflellation, after he had repaired the rums that Phaeton 
had made in the world. 


P. 152. I. 24. Athos and Tmolus, mo Ovid has here, after the 
way of the old Poets, given us a catalogue of the mountains and rivers 
which were burnt. But, that I might not tire the Engliſh reader, I 
have left out ſome of them that make no figure m the deſcription, and 
inverted the order of the reft according as the ſmoothneſs of my verſe 
required, 


P. 153. I. 19. "Twas then, they ſay, the ſwarthy Moor, &c.] 
This is the only Metamorphoſis in all this long flory, which, contrary 
to cuſtom, is inſerted in the middle of it. T he Critics may determine whe- 
ther what follows it be not too great an excurſion in him who propoſes 
it as lus whole deſign to let us know the changes of things. I dare ſay 
that if Ovid had not religiouſly obſerved the reports of the ancient My- 
thologiſts, we ſhould have ſeen Phaeton turned into ſome creature or 
other that hates the light of the Sun; or perhaps ito an eagle that ſtill 
takes pleaſure to gare on it. 


P. 154. I. 10. The frighted Nie, &c.] Ovid has made a great 
many pleaſant images towards the latter end of thas flory. His verſes 
on the Nile 


Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem, 
Occuluitque caput, quod adhuc latet: oſtia ſeptem 
Pulverulenta vacant, ſeptem line Flumine Valles, 


are as noble as Virgil could have written; but then he ought not to have 
mentioned the channel of the ſea afterwards, 


Mare contrahitur, ſiccæque eſt campus Arenæ, 


becauſe the thought is too near to the other. The image of the Cyclades 
is a very pretty one; | 


— Quos 
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—— Quos altum texerat æquor 
Exiſtunt montes, et ſparſas Cycladas augent. 


but to tell us that the Swans grew warm in Cayſter, 


—— Medio volucres caluere Cayſtro, 


and that the Dolphins durſt not leap, 


— — Nec ſe ſuper æquora curvi 
Tollere conſuetas audent Delphines 1 in auras, 


15 ntolerably trivial on 2 great a ſubject as the burning of the world. 


P. 155. I. 3. The Earth at length, &c.] We have a fpeech of 
the Earth, which will doubtleſs ſeem very unnatural to an Engliſh reader. 
It is I believe the boldeſi Proſopopœia of any in the old Poets ; or rf it 
were never ſo natural, 1 cannot but thank __ ſpeaks too much, in any rea- 
fon for one in her condition. 


On Europa's Rape, page 180. 


P. 181. 1. 1. The dignity of empire, &c.] This ftory is prettuly 
told, and very well brought in by thoſe two ſerious lines, 


Non bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede morantur, 
Majeſtas et Amor. Sceptri gravitate relicta, &c. 


without which the whole fable would have appeared very prophane. 


1 182. I. 11. The frighted Nymph looks, &c.] Thus conſterna- 
lion and behaviour of Europa, 


_—Eluſam deſignat imagine tauri 
Europen: verum taurum, freta vera putaras. 


VOI. I. Ge be 5 | Ipfa 
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Ipſa videbatur terras ſpectare relictas, 
Et comites clamare ſuos, tactumque vereri 
Aſſilientis aquæ, timidaſque reducere plantas, 
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is better deſcribed in Arachne's picture in the ſixth book, than it is here; 
and in the beginning of Tatius his Clitophon and Leucippe, than in 
either place. It is indeed uſual among the Latin Poets (who had more 
art and refleftion than the Grecian) to take hold of all opportunities to 
deſcribe the prifture of any place or action, which they generally do better 
than they could the place or action ulſelf ; becauſe in the deſcription of a 
hicture you have a double fſubjeft before you, either to deſcribe the picture 
ufelf, or what is repreſented in it. 


On the Stories in the Third Book, page 183. 
F A B. I. 


T here is ſo great a variety in the arguments of the Metamorphoſes, 
that he who would treat of them rightly, ought io be a maſler of all ſtyles, 
and every different way of writmg. Ovid indeed ſhews himſelf moſt in a 
familiar ſtory, where the chief grace is to be eaſy and natural; but wants 
neither ſtrength of thought nor expreſſion, when he endeavours after it, m 
the more ſublime and manly fubjefts of his poem. In the preſent fable 
the Serpent ts terribly deſcribed, and his behaviour very well imagined, the 
actions of both parties in the encounter are natural, and the language that 
repreſents them more ſtrong and maſculine than what we uſually meet with 
in this Poet : if there be any faults in the narration, they are theſe, perhaps, 
which follow. 


P. 185. I. 16. Spire above ſpire, &c.] Ovid, 10 make his Serpent 
more terrible, and to raiſe the charatter of his Champion, has given too 
great a looſe to his imagination, and exceeded all the bounds of probability. 
He tells us, that when he raiſed up but half his body he overlooked a tall 
foreſt of Oaks, and that his on body was as large as that of the 
Serpent m the ſkies. None but a madman would have attacked fuel a 

monſter 
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monſter as this is deſcribed to be ; nor can we have any notion of a mor. 
tal's landing againſt him. Virgil is not aſhamed of making AEneas 
fly and tremble at the fight of a far leſs formidable foe, where he gives 
us the deſcription of Polyphemus, in the third book; he knew very 
well that a monſter was not a proper enemy for his hero to encounter : 
But we ſhould certamly have ſeen Cadmus hewing down the Cyclops, 
had he fallen in Ovid's way; or if Statius's liiile Tydeus had been 
thrown on Sicily, it is probable he would not have ſpared one of the whole 
brotherhood. 


—— Phoenicas, five illi tela parabant, 


Sive fugam, five ipſe timor prohibebat utrumque, 
Occupat : 


Ibid. I. 23. In vain the Tyrians, &c.] The Poet could not keep up 
has narration all along, in the grandeur and magnificence of an heroic ſtyle: 
He has here ſunk into the flatneſs of proſe, where he tells us the behaviour 
of the Tyrians at the fight of the Serpent: 


— Tegimen direpta Leoni 
Pellis erat; telum ſplendenti Lancea ferro, 
Et Jaculum; teloque animus præſtantior omni. 


And in a few lines after lets drop the majeſiy of his verſe, for the ſake of 
one of his little turns. How does he languiſh in that which ſeems a la- 
bored line! Triſtia ſanguinea lambentem vulnera lingua. And what 


pams does he take to expreſs the Serpent's breaking the force of the ſtroke, 
by ſhrinking back from it! 
Sed leve vulnus erat, quia ſe retrahebat ab ictu, 


Leſaque colla dabat retro, plagamque ſedere 
Cedendo fecit, nec longius ire ſinebat. | 


P. 188. 1. 14. And flings the future, &c.] The deſcription of the 
men riſing out of the ground is as beautiful a paſſage as any in Ovid: I 
irikes the imagination very flrongly ; we ſee their motion in the firſt part 
of it, and their multitude in the Meſſis virorum at laſt. 


G g 2 Did. 
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Tbid. 1. 19. The breathing harveſt, &c.] Meſſis clypeata virorum. 
T he beauty in theſe words would have been greater, had only Meſſis virorum 
been expreſſed without clypeata; for the reader's mind would have been 
delighted with Two ſuch different Ideas compounded together, but can ſcarce 
attend to fuch a complete image as is made out of all T hree. 
This way of mixing two different Ideas together in one image, as it is 
a great ſurpriſe to the reader, is a great beauty in poetry, if there be ſuf- 
ficient ground for it m the nature of the thing that 1s deſcribed. T he Latin 
Poets are very full of it, eſpecially the worſt of them, for the more correft 
uſe it but ſþarmgly , as indeed the nature of things will ſeldom afford a juſl 
occaſion for it. When any thing we deſcribe has accidentally in it ſome 
quality that ſeems repugnant to its nature, or is very extraordinary and un- 
common in things of that ſpecies, ſuch a compounded image as we are now 
ſpeaking of is made, by turning this quality into an epithet of what we de- 
ſcribe. Thus Claudian, having got a hollow ball of Cryſtal with water in 
the midſt of it for his ſubect, takes the advantage of conſidering the Cryſtal 
as hard, flony, precious Water, and the Water as foft, fluid, imperfett 
Cryſtal ; and thus ſports off above a dozen Ehpigrams, in ſetting his Words 
and Ideas at variance among one another. He has a great many beauties 
of this nature in him, but he gives hamſelf up ſo much to this way of writing, 
that a man may eaſily know where to meet with them when he ſees his ſub- 
Jef, and often ſtrains ſo hard for them that he many times makes his de- 
ſcriptions bombaſtic and unnatural. What work would he have made with 
Virgil's Golden Bough, had he been to deſcribe it! We ſhould certainly 
have ſeen the yellow Bark, golden Sprouts, radiant Leaves, blooming Metal, 
branching Gold, and all the Quarrels that could have been raifed between 
words of ſuch different natures: When we ſee Virgil contented with his 
Auri frondentis ; and what is the ſame, though much finer expreſſed, — 
Frondeſcit virga Metallo. T his compoſition of different Ideas is often 
met with in a whole ſentence, where circumſtances are happily reconcued 
that ſeem wholly foreign to each other; and ts often found among the Latin 
Poets, (for the Greeks wanted Art for it) in their deſcriptions of Pictures, 
Images, Dreams, Apparitions, Metamorphoſes, and the like; where they. 
bring 
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bring together two ſuch thwarting Ideas, by making one part of their de- 
ſeriptions relate to the repreſentation, and the other to the thing that is re- 
preſented. Of this nature is that verſe, which, perhaps, is the Wittieft in 
Virgil; Attollens humeris Famamque et Fata nepotum, AEn. 8. 
where he deſcribes AEneas carrying on his Shoulders the Reputation and 
Fortunes of has Poſterity ; which, though very odd and ſurpriſing, is plainly 
made out, when we conſider how theſe diſagreeing Ideas are reconciled, and 
his Poſterity's fame and fate made portable by being engraven on the ſhield. 
Thus, when Ovid tells us that Pallas tore in pieces Arachne's work, 
where ſhe had embroidered all the rapes that the Gods had commutted, he 
ſays — Rupit cœleſtia Crimina. TI ſhall conclude this tedious reflection 
with an excellent flroke of this nature, out of Mr. Montagu's Poem to the 
King ; where he tells us how the King of France would have been celebrated 
by his fubjefts, if he had ever gained ſuch an honorable wound as King 
William's at the fight of the Boine : | 


His bleeding arm had furniſh'd all their rooms, 
And run for ever purple in the Looms. 


** 


K. I. 


P. 189. I. 13. Here Cadmus reign'd.] This is a pretty ſolemn tran- 
ſition to the ſtory of Actæon, which is all naturally told. T he Goddeſs, 
and her Maids undreſſing her, are deſcribed with diverting circumſtances. 
Actæon's flight, confuſion and griefs, are paſſionately repreſented ; but 
it 1s pity the whole Narration ſhould be ſo careleſly cloſed up. 


Ut abeſſe queruntur, 

Nec capere oblatæ ſegnem ſpectacula prædæ. 
Vellet abeſſe quidem, ſed adeſt, velletque videre, 
Non etiam ſentire, Canum fera facta ſuorum. 


P. 192. 
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P. 192. 1. 20. A generous pack, &c.] I have not here troubled 
myſelf to call over Actzon's pack of dogs in rhime Spot and White. 
foot make but a mean figure m heroic verſe, and the Greek names Ovid 
uſes would ſound a great deal worſe. He cloſes up his own catalogue with 
a kind of a jeſt on it, Quoſque referre mora eſt — which, by the 
way, is too light and full of humor for the other ſerious parts of this 
ſto 

This way of inſerting Catalogues of proper names in their Poems, the 
Latins wok from the Greeks, but have made them more pleaſant than 
thoſe they imilale, by adaptmg þ many delightful characters to their perſons 
names; in which part Ovid's copnouſneſs of invention, and great inſight 
into nature, has given him the precedence to all the Poets that ever came 
before or after him. The ſmoothneſs of our Engliſh verſe is too much 
loft by the repetition of proper names, which is otherwſe very natural and 
abſolutely neceſſary in ſome caſes; as before a battle, to raiſe in our minds 
an anſwerable expettation of the event, and a lively Idea of the numbers 
that are engaged. For had Homer or Virgil only told us in two or three 
lines before their fights, that there were forty thouſand of each fide, our 
imagination could not poſſubly have been ſo affetted, as when we ſee 
every Leader ſingled out, and every Regiment in a manner drawn uf 
before our eyes. 


F AB, III. 


P. 194. 1. 10. How Semele, c.] Thus is one of Ovid's finiſhed ſlo- 
ries. The tranſition to it is proper and unforced: Juno, in her two 
ſpeeches, ads mcomparably well the parts of a reſenting Goddeſs and a 
tatlling Nurſe : Jupiter makes a very majeſtic figure with his Thunder and 
Lightning, but it is ſtill ſuch a one as ſhews who drew it, for who does not 
plainly diſcover Ovid's hand in the 


Qua tamen uſque poteſt, vires ſibi demere tentat. 
Nec, quo centimanum dejecerat igne Typhoa, 


Nunc 
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Nunc armatur eo: nimium feritatis in illo. 

Eft aliud levius fulmen, cui dextra Cyclopum 
Sævitiæ flammæque minus, minus addidit Iræ, 
Tela Secunda vocant ſuperi. 


P. 195. 1. 10. Tis well, ſays ſhe, &c.] Virgil has made a Beroe 
of one of has Goddeſſes in the fifth AEneid; but if we compare the ſpeech 
ſhe there makes with that of her nameſake m this ſtory, we may find the 
genius of each Poet diſcovering itſelf in the language of the Nurſe: Virgil's 
Iris could not have fboken more majeſtically in her own ſhape; but Juno 
is ſo much altered from herſelf in Ovid, that the Goddeſs is quite loſt in the 
Old woman. 


F A B. V. 


P. 109. 1. penult, She can't begin, &c.] V playing on words 
be excuſable in any Poem, it is in this, where Echo is a ſpeaker ; but 
it is ſo mean a hind of wit, that if it deſerves excuſe it can claim no 
more. 

Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay of human underſtanding, has given us 
the beſt account of Wit m ſhort, that can any where be met with, Wit, 
ſays he, lies in the aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with 
quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleaſant pictures, and agreeable viſions in the fancy. 
Thus does True wit, as this incomparable Author obſerves, generally conſiſt 
in the Likeneſs of Ideas, and is more or leſs Wit, as this likeneſs in Ideas 1s 
more ſurpriſing and unexpetled. But as True wit is nothing elſe but a 
' fnulitude in Ideas, ſo is Falſe it the ſimilitude in Words, whether it lies 
in the likeneſs of Letters only, as in Anagram and Acroſtic ; or of Syllables, 
as in Doggrel rhimes; or whole Words, as Puns, Echos, and the like. 
Beſides theſe two kinds of Falſe and True wit, there is another of a middle 
nature, that has ſomething of both in it. When in two Ideas that have 
ſome reſemblance with each other, and are both expreſſed by the ſame 


word, we make uſe of the ambiguity of the word to ſpeak that of one Idea 
included 
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included under it, which is proper to the other. Thus, for example, moſt 
languages have hit on the word, which properly ſigniſies Fire, to expreſ; 
Love by, (and therefore we may be ſure there is ſome reſemblance in the 
Ideas mankind have of them; from hence the witty Poets of all languages, 
when they have once called Love a fire, conſider it no longer as the paſſin, 
but ſpeak of it under the notion of a real fire, and, as the turn of wit re- 
quires, make the ſame word in the ſame ſentence ſtand for. either of the 
Ideas that is annexed to it. When Ovid's Apollo falls in love, he burns 
with a new flame; when the Sea-Nymphs languiſh with this paſſion, they 
kimdle in the water ; the Greek Epigrammatiſt fell in love with one that 
Aung a ſnow-ball at him, and therefore takes occaſion to admire how fire 
could be thus concealed in ſnow. In ſhort, whenever the Poet feels any 
thing in thas love that reſembles ſomething in fire, he carries on this agree- 
ment into a kind of allegory ; but if, as in the preceding inſtances, he finds 
any circumflance in his love contrary to the nature of fire, he calls his love 
a fire, and by joining this circumſtance to it ſurpriſes his reader with a 
ſeeming contradiction. I. ſhould not have dwelt ſo long on this inflance, had 
it not been ſo frequent in Ovid, who is the greateſt admirer of this mixed 
wit of all the Ancients, as our Cowley ts among the Moderns, Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, and the greateſt Poets, ſcorned it, as indeed it is only fit 
for Epigram and little copies of verſes ; one would wonder therefore how ſo 
ſublime a genius as Milton could. ſomelimes fall into it, in ſuch a work as 
an Epic Poem. But we muſt attribute it to his humoring the vicious taſte 
of the age he lived in, and the falſe judgment of our unlearned Engliſh 
readers in general, who have few of them a reliſh of the more maſculine and 
noble beauties of Poetry. | 


F A B. VI. 


Ovid ſeems particularly pleaſed with the ſubjett of this ſlory, but has 
notoriouſly fallen into a fault he is often taxed with, of not knowing when 
he has ſaid enough, by his endeavouring to excel. How has he turned 
and twifted that one thought of Narciſlus's being the perſon beloved, and 

the lover too! {Lv | e 


a Cunctaque 
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Cunaaque miratur quibus eſt mirabilis ipſe. 

— Qui probat, ipſe probatur. 

Dumque petit petitur, pariterque incendit et ardet, 
Atque oculos idem qui decipit incitat error. 

Perque oculos perit ipſe ſuos — 

Uror amore mei, flammas moveoque feroque, &c. 


But we cannot meet with a better inſtance of the extravagance and wan- 
tonneſs of Ovid's fancy, than m that particular circumſtance at the end 
of the ſtory of Narciſſus's gazing on his face after death in the Stygian 
waters. The deſign was very bold, of making a boy fall m love with 
himſelf here on earth; but to torture him with the ſame paſſion after 


death, and not to let las ghoſt reſt in quiet, was inlolerabiy cruel and 
uncharitable. 


P. 200. I. penult. But whilſt within, &c.] Dumque ſitim ſedare 
cupit fitis altera crevit. We have here a touch of that Mixed wit 
I have before ſpoken of, but I think the meaſure of Pun in it outweighs 
the True wit; for if we expreſs the thought in other words, the turn is 
almoſt loſt. This paſſage of Narciſſus probably gave Milton the Hint 
of applying it to Eve, though I think her ſurpriſe at the ſight of her 
own face m the water, far more juſt and natural, than this of Nar- 
ciſſus. She was a raw unexperienced Being, juſt created, and there- 
fore might eaſuly be ſubject to the deluſion; but Narciſſus had been in 


the world ſixteen years, was brother and ſon to the water-nymphs, and 


therefore to be ſuppoſed converſant with fountains long before this fatal 


miſtake. 


P. 201. I. penult, You trees, ſays he, &c.] Ovid is very juſtly 
celebrated for the paſſionate ſpeeches of his Poem. T hey have generally 
abundance of Nature in them, but I leave it to better judgments to con- 
ſider whether they are not often too witly and too tedious. The Poet 
never cares for ſmothering a good thought that comes m hus way, and 


never thinks he can draw tears enough from has reader, by which means 
VOL. I. H h | our 
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our grief is either diverted or ſbent before we come to his concluſion ; for 
we cannot at the ſame time be delighted with the wit of the Poet, and 
78 concerned for the perſon that ſpeaks it; and a great Critic has admi- 
rably well obſerved, Lamentationes debent eſſe breves et conciſæ, 
nam Lachryma ſubito excreſcit, et difficile eſt Auditorem vel 
Lectorem in ſummo animi affectu diu tenere. Would any one in 


Narciſſus's condition have cried out Inopem me Copia fecit? Or 
can any thing be more unnatural than to turn off from his ſorrows for 
the ſake of a pretty reflection? 


O utinam noſtro ſecedere corpore poſſem ! 
Votum in Amante novum; vellem, quod amamus, abeſſet. 


None, I ſuppoſe, can be much grieved for one that is ſo witty on his 
own affiichons. But I think we may every where obſerve in Ovid, 
that he employs his Invention more than ſus Judgment, and ſpeaks all 
the mgemous things that can be ſaid on the ſubjef, rather than thoſe 
which are particularly proper to the perſon and circumſtances of the 


ſpeaker. | 
FA B. VII. 


P. 205. 1. 18. When Pentheus thus.] There is a great deal of ſpirit 
and fire in this ſpeech of Pentheus, but I believe none beſides Ovid 
would have thought of the transformation of the Serpent's teeth for an 
incilement to the Thebans courage, when he deſires them not to degene- 


rate from their great Forefather the Dragon, and draws a parallel be- 
tween the behaviour of them both. 


Eſte, precor, memores, qua ſitis ſtirpe creati, 
Illiuſque animos, qui multos perdidit unus, 
Sumite ſerpentis: pro fontibus ille, lacuque 
Interut, at vos pro fama vincite veſtra. 

Ille dedit Letho fortes, vos pellite molles, 
Et patrium revocate Decus. — 


F AB. VIII. 


NOTE Ss. 235 
F A B. VIII. 
T he ſtory of Accetes has abundance of nature in all the parts of it, 


as well in the deſcription of his own parentage and employment, as in 
that of the ſailors charatters and manners. But the ſhort ſpeeches ſcat- 
tered up and down in it, which make the Latin very natural, cannot ap- 
pear ſo well in our language, which is much more ſtubborn and unpli- 
ant, and therefore are but as ſo many rubs in the ſtory, that are ſtill turning 
the narration out of its proper courſe. The rant at the latter 
end is wonderfully beautiful. 


A B. IX. 


Ovid has two very good Similes on Pentheus, where he compares him 
to a River in a former flory, and to a War horſe in the preſent. 


AN 
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O N 
FECT FL, TEDDY C1C'S: 


IRGIL may be reckoned the firſt who introduced three 
I new kinds of Poetry among the Romans, which he copied 
after three the greateſt maſters of Greece. T heocritus and Homer 
have ſtill diſputed for the advantage over him in Paſtoral and 
Heroics, but I think all are unanimous in giving him the pre- 
cedence to Heſiod in his Georgics. The truth of it is, the ſweet- 
neſs and ruſticity of a Paſtoral cannot be ſo well expreſſed in 
in any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly mixed and 
qualified with the Doric dialect; nor can the majeſty of an 
Heroic Poem any where appear ſo well as in this language, 
which has a natural greatneſs in it, and can be often rendered 
more deep and ſonorous by the pronunciation of the Jonzans. 
But in the Middle ſtyle, where the writers in both tongues are 
on a level, we ſee how far Virgil has excelled all who have writ- 
ten in the ſame way with him. 


There 
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There has been abundance of Criticiſm ſpent on Virgil's Paſto- 
rals and AEneids, but the Georgics are a ſubject which none of 
the Critics have ſufficiently taken into their conſideration; moſt 
of them paſling it over in ſilence, or caſting it under the ſame 
head with Paſtoral; a diviſion by no means proper, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe the ſtyle of a Huſbandman ought to be imitated in a 
Georgic, as that of a Shepherd is in Paſtoral. But though the 
ſcene of both theſe Poems lies in the ſame place; the ſpeakers 
in them are of a quite different character, ſince the precepts of 
huſbandry are not to be delivered with the ſimplicity of a Plough- 
man, but with the addreſs of a Poet. No rules therefore that 
relate to Paſtoral, can any way affect the Georgios, fince they fall 
under that claſs of Poetry, which conſiſts in giving plain and 
direct inſtructions to the reader; whether they be Moral duties, 
as thoſe of T heognzs and Pythagoras; or Philoſophical ſpeculations, 
as thoſe of Aratus and Lucretius; or Rules of practice, as thoſe 
of Heſiod and Virgil. Among theſe different kinds of ſubjects, 
that which the Georgics go upon, is, I think, the meaneſt and 
leaſt improving, but the moſt pleaſing and delightful. Pre- 
cepts of morality, beſides the natural corruption of our tem- 
pers, which makes us averſe to them, are ſo abſtracted from Ideas 
of ſenſe, that they ſeldoin give an opportunity for thoſe beauti- 
ful deſcriptions and images which are the ſpirit and life of Po- 
etry. Natural Philoſophy has indeed ſenſible objects to work 
upon, but then it often puzzles the Reader with the intricacy of 
its notions, and perplexes him with the multitude of its dil- 
putes. But this kind of Poetry I am now ſpeaking of, addreſſes 
itſelf wholly to the imagination: it is altogether converſant 
among the fields and woods, and has the moſt delightful part of 


Nature for its province. It raiſes in our minds a pleaſing 
variety 
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variety of ſcenes and landſcapes, whilſt it teaches us; and makes 
the drieſt of its precepts look like a deſcription. A Georgic 
therefore is ſome part of the ſcience of huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, 
and ſet off with all the Beauties and Embelliſhments of Poetry. Now 
ſince this ſcience of Huſbandry 1s of a very large extent, the 
Poet ſhews his {kill in ſingling out ſuch precepts to proceed on, 
as are uſeful, and at the ſame time moſt capable of ornament. 
Virgil was ſo well acquainted with this ſecret, that to ſet off his firſt 
Georgic, he has run into a ſet of precepts, which are almoſt foreign 
to his ſubject, in that beautiful account he gives us of the Signs 
in Nature, which precede the changes of the weather. 

And if there be ſo much art in the choice of fit precepts, 
there is much more required in the treating of them; that they 
may fall in after each other by a natural unforced method, and 
ſhew themſelves in the beſt and moſt advantageous light. They 
ſhould all be ſo finely wrought together in the ſame piece, that 
no coarſe ſeam may diſcover where they join; as in a curious 
brede of needle-work, one color falls away by ſuch juſt degrees, 
and another riſes ſo inſenſibly, that we ſee the variety, without 
being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one from the 
firſt appearance of the other. Nor is it ſufficient to range and 
diſpoſe this body of precepts into a clear and eaſy method, un- 
leſs they are delivered to us in the moſt pleaſing and agreeable 
manner: for there are ſeveral ways of conveying the ſame truth 
to the mind of man; and to choaſe the pleaſanteſt of theſe ways, 
is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes Poetry from Proſe, and makes 
Virgil's rules of Huſbandry pleaſanter to read than Varro. 
Where the Proſe writer tells us plainly what ought to be done, 
the Poet often conceals the precept in a deſcription, and repre- 
ſents his Countryman performing the action in which he would 


inſtruct 
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inſtruct his reader. Where the one ſets out as fully and diſtinctly 
as he can, all the parts of the truth, which he would communicate 
to us; the other ſingles out the moſt pleaſing circumſtance of this 
truth, and ſo conveys the whole in a more diverting manner to 
the underſtanding. I ſhall give one inſtance out of a multitude 
of this nature that might be found in the Georgrcs, where the 
reader may ſee the different ways Virgil has taken to expreſs the 
ſame thing, and how much pleaſanter every manner of expreſſion 
is, than the plain and direct mention of it would have been. It 
is in the ſecond Geœorgic, where he tells us what Trees will bear 


grafting on each other. 


Et ſaepe alterius ramos impune videmus 

Vertere in altertus, mutatamque infita mala 

Ferre pyrum, et prunts lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 

Steriles Natani malos geſſere valentes, 

Conſtaneae fagos, ornuſque mcanuit albo 

Flore pyri: Glandemque ſues fregere ſub ulmis. 
Nec longum tempus : et ingens | 

Exit ad Cœlum ramis felicibus arbos ; 

Miraturque novas frondes et non ſua poma. 


Here we ſee the Poet conſidered all the effects of this union 
between Trees of different kinds, and took notice of that effect 
which had the moſt ſurpriſe, and by conſequence the moſt de- 
light in it, to expreſs the capacity that was in them of being 
thus united. This way of writing is every where much in uſe 
among the Poets, and is particularly practiſed by Virgil, who 
loves to ſuggeſt a truth indirectly, and without giving us a full 
and open view of it, to let us ſee juſt ſo much as will naturally 
lead the imagination into all the parts that lie concealed. This 

is 
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is wonderfully diverting to the underſtanding, thus to receive a 
precept, that enters as it were through a by-way, and to appre- 
hend an Idea that draws a whole train after it. For here the 
Mind, which is always delighted with its own diſcoveries, only 
takes the hint from the Poet, and ſeems to work out the reſt by 
the ſtrength of her own faculties. 

But fince the inculcating precept upon precept will at length 
prove tireſome to the reader, if he meets with no entertainment, 
the Poet muſt take care not to encumber his Poem with too 
much buſineſs; but ſometimes to relieve the ſubject with a moral 


reflection, or let it reſt a while for the ſake of a pleaſant and 
pertinent digreſſion. Nor is it ſufficient to run out into beauti- 
ful and diverting digreſſions (as it is generally thought) unleſs 
they are brought in aptly, and are ſomething of a piece with the 
main deſign of the Georgic: for they ought to have a remote 
alliance at leaſt to the ſubject, that ſo the whole Poem may be 
more uniform and agreeable in all its parts. We ſhould never 
quite loſe ſight of the Country, though we are ſometimes enter- 
tained with a diſtant proſpect of it. Of this nature are Virgt's 
deſcriptions of the original of Agriculture, of the fruitfulneſs of 
Ttaly, of a country life, and the like, which are not brought in 


by force, but naturally riſe out of the principal argument and 
deſign of the Poem. I know no one digreſſion in the Georgics that 
may ſeem to contradict this obſervation, beſides that in the latter 
end of the firſt book, where the Poet launches out into a dil- 
courſe of the battle of Pharſalia, and the actions of Auguſtus: but 
it is worth while to conſider how admirably he has turned the 
courſe of his narration into its proper channel, and made his 
Huſbandman concerned even in what relates to the battle, in 


thoſe inimitable lines, 
Sctlt- 
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Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila. 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit manes, 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 


And afterwards ſpeaking of Auguſtus's actions, he ſtill remembers 


that Agriculture ought to be ſome way hinted at throughout the 
whole Poem. 


— Non ullus aratro 
Dignus honos: ſqualent abdutths arva colonts: 
Et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in enſæm. 


We now come to the Style which is proper to a Georgie; and 
indeed this is the part on which the Poet muſt lay out all his 
ſtrength, that his words may be warm and glowing, and that every 
thing he deſcribes may immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up to 
the reader's view. He ought in particular to be careful of not 
letting his ſubject debaſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a mean- 
neſs of expreſſion, but every where to keep up his verſe in all 
the pomp of numbers, and dignity of words. 

I think nothing which is a Phraſe or Saying in common talk, 
ſhould be admitted into a ſerious Poem; becauſe it takes off 
from the ſolemnity of the expreſſion, and gives it too great a 
turn of familiarity: much leſs ought the low phraſes and terms 
of art, that are adapted to Huſbandry, have any place in ſuch 
a work as the Georgic, which is not to appear in the natural ſim- 
plicity and nakedneſs of its ſubje&, but in the pleaſanteſt dreſs 
that Poetry can beſtow on it. Thus Virgil, to deviate from the 
common form of words, would not make uſe of Tempore but 
VOL. I. Ii Sydere 
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Sydere in his firſt verſe; and every where elſe abounds with Me- 
taphors, Greciſms, and Circumlocutions, to give his verſe the greater 
pomp, and preſerve it from ſinking into a Nebeian ſtyle. And 
herein conſiſts Virgil's maſter-piece, who has not only excelled 
all other Poets, but even himſelf, in the language of his Geœorgics; 
where we receive more ſtrong and lively Ideas of things from 
his words, than we could have done from the objects themſelves; 
and find our imaginations more affected by his deſcriptions, 


than they would have been by the very ſight of what he de- 
{cribes. 
I ſhall now, after this ſhort ſcheme of rules, conſider the dif- 


ferent ſucceſs that Heſiod and Virgil have met with in this kind 
of Poetry, which may give us ſome further notion of the excel- 
lence of the Georgics. To begin with Heſiod: If we may gueſs 
at his character from his writings, he had much more of the 
Huſbandman than the Poet in his temper: he was wonderfully 
grave, diſcreet, and frugal; he lived altogether in the country, 
and was probably for his great prudence the oracle of the whole 
neighbourhood. Theſe principles of good Huſbandry ran 
through his works, and directed him to the choice of tillage 
and merchandiſe, for the ſubje& of that which is the moſt cele- 
brated of them. He is every where bent on inſtruction, avoids 
all manner of digreſſions, and does not ſtir out of the field 
once in the, whole Georgic. His method in deſcribing month 
after month with its proper ſeaſons and employments, 1s too 
grave and ſimple; it takes off from the ſurpriſe and variety of 
the Poem, and makes the whole look but like a modern Al- 
manac in verſe, The reader is carried through a courſe of 
weather, and may beforchand gueſs whether he is to meet 
with ſnow or rain, clouds or ſunſhine, in the next deſcription. 


His 
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His deſcriptions, indeed, have abundance of nature in them, 
but then it is nature in her ſimplicity and undreſs. Thus 
when he ſpeaks of January; The wild beaſts, ſays he, run 
* ſhivering through the woods with their heads ſtooping to the 
ground, and their tails clapped between their legs; the Goats 
* and Oxen are almoſt flayed with cold; but it is not ſo bad 
* with the Sheep, becauſe they have a thick coat of wool about 
* them. The old men too are bitterly pinched with the wea- 
ther, but the young girls feel nothing of it, who ſit at home 
with their mothers by a warm fire fide.” Thus does the old 
gentleman give himſelf up to a looſe kind of tattle, rather than 
endeavour after a juſt Poetical deſcription. Nor has he ſhewn 
more of art or judgment in the precepts he has given us, which 
are ſown ſo very thick, that they clog the Poem too much, and 
are often ſo minute and full of circumſtances, that they weaken 
and unnerve his verſe. But after all, we are beholden to him 
for the firſt rough ſketch of a Georgie: where we may till diſcover 
ſomething venerable in the antiqueneſs of the work; but if 
we would ſee the deſign enlarged, the figures reformed, the 
coloring laid on, and the whole piece finiſhed, we muſt expect 
it from a greater maſter's hand. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of Tillage and Planting into 
two books, which Heſiod has diſpatched in half one; but has 
ſo raiſed the natural rudeneſs and ſimplicity of his ſubject with 
ſuch a ſignificancy of expreſſion, ſuch a pomp of verſe, ſuch va- 
riety of tranſitions, and ſuch a ſolemn air in his reflections, that 
if we look on both Poets together, we ſee in one the plainneſs 
of a downright Countryman, and in the other, ſomething of 
a ruſtic majeſty, like that of a Roman Dictator at the plough tail, 
He delivers the meaneſt of his precepts with a kind of grandeur, 
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he breaks the clods and toſſes the dung about with an air of 
gracefulneſs. His prognoſtications of the weather are taken out 
of Aratus, where we may ſee how judiciouſly he has picked out 
thoſe that are moſt proper for his Huſbandman's obſervation; 
how he has enforced the expreſhon, and heightened the images 
which he found in the original. 

The ſecond book has more wit in it, and a greater boldneſs 
in its metaphors than any of the reſt. The Poet, with a great 
beauty, applies oblivion, ignorance, wonder, deſire, and the 
like, to his Trees. The laſt Georgic has indeed as many meta- 
phors, but not ſo daring as this; for human thoughts and paſl- 
ſions may be more naturally aſcribed to a Bee, than to an inani- 
mate Plant. He who reads over the pleaſures of a Country life, 


as they are deſcribed by Virgil in the latter end of this book, can 


ſcarce be of Virgil's mind in preferring even the life of a Philo- 
ſopher to it. 

We may, I think, read the Poet's clime in his deſcription, for 
he ſeems to have been in a ſweat at the writing of it. 


—— O quis me gelidis ſub montibus Haemi 
Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra! 


And is every where mentioning among his chief pleaſures, the 
coolneſs of his ſhades and rivers, vales and grottos, which a 
more Northern Poet would have omitted for the deſcription of 
a ſunny hill, and fire fide. 

The Third Georgic ſeems to be the moſt labored of them all; 
there is a wonderful vigor and ſpirit in the deſcription of the 
Horſe and Chariot race. The force of Love is repreſented in 
noble inſtances and very ſublime expreſſions. The Scythian win- 

ter- 
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ter- piece appears fo very cold and bleak to the eye, that a man 
can ſcarce look on it without ſhivering. The Murrain at the 
end has all the expreſſiveneſs that words can give. It was here 
that the Poet ſtrained hard to outdo Lucretius in the deſcription 
of his plague, and if the reader would ſee what ſucceſs he had, 
he may find it at large in Scaliger. 

But Virgil ſeems no where ſo well pleaſed, as when he is got 
among his Bees in the fourth Georgie, and ennobles the actions 
of ſo trivial a creature, with metaphors drawn from the moſt im- 
portant concerns of mankind. His verſes are not in a greater 
noiſe and hurry in the battles of AEneas and Turnus, than in the 
engagement of two ſwarms. And as in his AEneis he compares 
the labors of his Trogans to thoſe of Bees and Piſmires, here he 
compares the labors of the Bees to thoſe of the Cyclops. In ſhort, 
the laſt Georgie was a good prelude to the AEneis; and very well 
ſhewed what the Poet could do in the deſcription of what was 
really great, by his deſcribing the mock grandeur of an Inſect 
with {o good a grace. There 1s more pleaſantneſs in the little 
platform of a garden, which he gives us about the middle of this 
book, than in all the ſpacious walks and water works of Rapin. 
The ſpeech of Proteus at the end can never be enough admired, 
and was indeed very fit to conclude ſo divine a work. 

After this particular account of the Beauties in the Geœorgics, 
I ſhould in the next place endeavour to point out its Imperfec- 
tions, if it has any. But though I think there are ſome few 
parts in it that are not ſo beautiful as the reſt, I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to name them, as rather ſuſpecting my own judgment, than 
I can believe a fault to be in that Poem, which lay ſo long un- 
der Virgil's correction, and had his laſt hand put to it. The firſt 
Georgic was probably burleſqued in the Author's life-time; for 


we 
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we ſtill find in the Scholiaſts a verſe that ridicules part of a 
line tranſlated from Hefod. Mudus ara, fere nudus — And we may 
eaſily gueſs at the judgment of this extraordinary Critic, who- 
ever he was, from his cenſuring this particular precept. We 
may be ſure Virgil would not have tranſlated it from Heſiod, had 
he not diſcovered ſome beauty in it; and indeed the beauty of it 
is what I have before obſerved to be frequently met with in Virgil, 
the delivering the precept ſo indirectly, and ſingling out the 
particular circumſtance of ſowing and ploughing Naked, to ſug- 
geſt to us that theſe employments are proper only in the Hot 
ſeaſon of the year. 

I ſhall not here compare the ſtyle of the Georgics with that of 
Lucretius, which the reader may ſee already done in the preface 
to the ſecond volume of Mzſcellany Poems; but ſhall conclude this 
Poem to be the moſt complete, elaborate, and finiſhed piece of 
all Antiquity. The AEneis indeed is of a nobler kind, but the 
Georgic is more Perfect in its kind. The AEneis has a greater 
variety of beauties in it, but thoſe of the Georgie are more ex- 
quiſite. In ſhort, the Georgie has all the perfection that can be 
expected in a Poem ritten by the greateſt Poet in the flower 
of his age, when his invention was ready, his imagination warm, 
his judgment ſettled, and all his faculties in their full vigor 


and maturity. 
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As it is Acted at the 


THEATRE-ROYAL in DRURY-LAMNE, 
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Ecce Speflaculum dignum, ad quod reſhiciat, intentus opert ſuo, Deus! Ecce par 
Deo dignum, vir fortis cum mala fortuna compoſitus! Non video, inquam, 
quid habeat in terris Jupiter pulchrius, ſi convertere animum velit, quam ut 
ſpeflet Catonem, jam partibus non ſemel fradlis, nihilominus inter Tuinas publicas 


erectum. . 
7 Sen. de Divin. Prov. 
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WV. ILE you the fierce divided Britons awe, 
And Cato with an equal virtue draw; 


Mile Envy is itſelf in Wonder loſt, 

And Factions ſtrive who ſhall applaud you moſt; 
Forgive the fond ambition of a friend, 

Who hopes himſelf, not you, to recommend, 

And join th' applauſe which all the Learn'd beftow, 
On one, to whom a perfett work they owe. 

To my * light Scenes I once inſcrib d your name; 

And mpotently flrove to borrow fame: 

Soon will that die, which adds thy name to mane; + 

Let me, then, live, join'd to a work of thine. 


Tender Huſhomgh, Do. RICHARD STEELE. 
VOL. I. K k | THO' 


H O' Cato ines in Virgil's epic ſong, 

Preſcribing laws among th' Elyſian throng ; 
Tho' Lucan's verſe, exalted by tas name, 
O'er Gods themſelves has rats'd the Hero's fame ; 
The Roman ſtage did ne er his image ſee, 
Drawn at full length; a taſk reſero d for thee. 
By thee we view the finiſh d figure riſe, 
And awful march before our rauiſi d eyes; 
We hear his voice, aſſerting virtue's cauſe ; 
His fate renew'd our deep attention draws, 
Excites by turns our various hopes and fears, 
And all the patriot m thy ſcene appears. 

On Tiber's banks thy thought was firſt inſpir d, 

'T was there, to ſome indulgent grove retir' d, 
Rome's ancient fortunes rolling in thy mind, 
T hy happy Muſe this manly work deſign'd- 
Or in a dream thou ſaw'ſi Rome's Genius ſtand, 
And, leading Cato m his ſacred hand, 
Point out th' immortal fubjedt of thy lays, 
And aſk this labor to record his praiſe. 


is done —— the Hero lives, and charms our age 


While nobler morals grace the Britiſh tage. 

Great Shakeſpear's ghoſt, the ſolemn flramn to hear, 
(Methinks I fee the laurel'd Shade appear.) 

Will hover o er the Scene, and wond'ring view 

His fav'rite Brutus rival d thus by you. 

Such Roman greatneſs in each action ſhines, 

Such Roman eloquence adorns your lines, 

That ſure the Sybils books this year foretold, 

And in ſome myſtic leaf was ſeen enroll d, 


Rome, 
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Rome, turn thy mournful eyes from Afric's ſhore, 
« Nor in her ſands thy Cato's tomb explore! 

Mien thrice fix hundred times the circling Sun 
His annual race ſhall thro' the Zodiac run, 

An Iſle remote his monument ſhall rear, 

* And every generous Briton pay a tear. | 

| J. HUGHES. 


CCC 
- 


HAT do we ſee! is Cato then become 
A greater name in Britain than in Rome? 
Does mankind now admire his virtues more, 
Tho' Lucan, Horace, Virgil wrote before? 
How will Poſterity this truth explain ? 
Cato begins to live in Anna's ren : 
The world's great chiefs, in council or in arms, 
Riſe in your lines with more exalted charms ; 
Iluftrious deeds in diſtant nations wrought, 
And virtues by departed Heroes taught, 
Raiſe in your ſoul a pure immortal flame, 
Adorn your life, and conſecrate your fame; 
To your renown all ages you ſubdue, 
And Ceſar fought, and Cato bled for you. 


All Souls College, EDWAR D YOUNG. 


Oxon, 
Proto Hroto ot oh ongoyrytorototoy ot otokrop otoko 


TIsS nobly done thus to enrich the flage, 
And raiſe the thoughts of a degenerate age, 
To ſhew, how endleſs joys from freedom ſpring : 
How life in bondage is a worthleſs thing. 
K k 2 The 
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The mborn greatneſs of your ſoul we mew, 
You tread the paths frequented by the few. «» 


With ſo much ſtrengili you write, and Jo much eaſe, 


Virtue, and ſenſe! how durſt you hope to pleaſe? 
Yet crowds the ſentiments of every line 
Imparlial clap d, and own'd the work divine. 
Eun the: ſour Criticks, who malicious came, 
Eager to cenſure, and reſols'd to blame, 
Finding the Hero regularly riſe, 
Great, while he lives, but greater when he dies, 
Sullen approv'd, too obſtinate to melt, 
And ſichen d with the pleaſures, which they felt. 
Not ſo the Fair their paſſions ſecret kept, _ 
Silent they heard, but as they heard, they wept, 
When gloriouſiy the blooming Marcus dy'd, 
And Cato told the Gods, I'm ſatisfy'd. 

See! howeyour lays the Britiſh youth imflame! 
T hey long to ſhoot, and ripen into fame ; 
Applauding theatres diſturb their reſt, 
And unborn Catos heave in every breaſt ; 
T heir nightly dreams their daily thoughts repeat, 
And pulſes tagh with fancy d glories beat. 
So, griev'd to view the Marathonian HHoils, 
T he young Themiſtocles vow'd equal tols ; 
Did then has ſchemes of future honors draw 
From the long trumphs which with tears he ſaw. 

How ſhall I your unrival d worth proclaim, 
Loft in the ſpreading circlè of your fame ! 
We jaw you the great William s praiſe rehearſe, 
And paint Britannia's joys in Roman verſe. 
We heard at diſtance ſoft enchanting ſtrains, 


From blooming mountains, and Italian Plans. 


Virgil began in Engliſh dreſs t ſhine, 
His voice, his looks, his grandeur ſtill divine. 
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From hum too ſoon unfriendly you withdrew, 
But brought the tuneful Ovid to our view. - 
Then, the delightful theme of every tongue, 


Th immortal Marlb rough was your daring ſong ; - 


From clime to clime the mighty viftor flew, 
From clime to clime as ſunftly you purſue ; 

Still with the Hero's glow'd the Poet's flame, 
Still with has conqueſts you enlarg'd your fame. 
With boundleſs raptures here the Muſe could fwell, 
And on your Roſamond for ever dwell: 

There opening ſweets, and every fragrant flower 
Luxuriant ſmile, a never-fading bower. 

Next, human follies kindly to expoſe, 

You change from numbers, but not ſink in proſe : 
Whether in viſionary ſcenes you play, 

Refine our taſtes, or laugh our crimes away. 
Now, by the buſkin'd Muſe you ſhine confeſs d, 
The Patriot kindles in the Poet's breaſt. 


Such energy of ſenſe might pleaſure raiſe, | 
Tho' unembelliſh'd with the charms of phraſe - 


Such charms of phraſe would with ſucceſs be crown'd, 


Tho" nonſenſe flow'd in the melodious ſound. 

The chaſteſt Virgin needs no bluſhes fear, 

The Learn'd themſelves, not uninſtructed, hear. 

The Libertine, in pleaſures us'd to roll, 

And idly ſport with an immortal ſoul, 

Here comes, and, by the virtuous Heathen taught, 

Turns pale, and trembles at the dreadful thought. 
Whene'er you traverſe vaſt Numidia s plains, 

What ſluggiſh Briton in has 1ſle remains? 

When Juba ſeeks the Tiger with delight, 

We beat the thicket, and provoke the fight. 

By the deſcription warm'd, we fondly ſweat, 


And in the chilling Eaft-wind pant with heat. 


What 
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What eyes behold not, how the ſtream refines, 
Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhines? 
While hurricanes 1n circling eddies play, 


Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away, 


We fhrink with horror, and confeſs our fear, 

And all the ſudden ſounding rum hear, 

When purple robes, diſtain d with blood, deceive, 

And make poor Marcia beautifully grieve, 

When ſhe her ſecret thoughts no more conceals, 

Forgets the woman, and her flame reveals, 

Well may the Prince exult with noble pride, 

Not for las Libyan crown, but Roman bride. 
But I in vam on ſingle features dwell, 

Whale all the parts of the fair piece excel, 

So rich the ſtore, ſo dubious is the feaſt, 

We know not, which to paſs, or which to taſte. 

T he ſhining incidents ſo juſtly fall, 

We may the whole new ſcenes of tranſport call. 

T hus jewellers confound our wand ring eyes, 

And with variety of gems ſurpriſe. 

Here Saphires, here the Sardian Stone is ſeen, 

The Topaz yellow, and the Jaſper green. 

The coſtly Brilliant there, confus'dly bright, 

From numerous ſurfaces darts trembling light. 

T he different colors mingling in a blaze, 

Silent we ſtand, unable where to pratſe, 


In pleaſure ſweetly loft ten thouſand ways. 


Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
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OO long hath Love engroſs'd Britania's ſtage, 


And funk to ſoftneſs all our tragic rage, 
By that alone did empires fall or rye, 
And fate depended = a fair one's eyes 
The fweet infeclion, mix d with dangerous art, 
Debas'd our manhood, whule it fſooth'd the heart. 
You ſcorn to raiſe a grief thyſelf muſt blame 
Nor from our weakneſs ſteal a vulgar fame: 
A Patriots fall may juſtly melt the mind, 
And tears flow nobly, ſhed. for all mankind. 
How do our ſouls with gen'rous pleaſure glow ! 
Our hearts exultmg, while our eyes Oe“, 
When thy firm Hero ſtands beneath the weight 
Of all his ſuffermgs venerably great; 
Rome's poor remains ſtil ſhelt ring by his ſide, 
With conſcious virtue, and becoming pride. 
The aged Oak thus rears lus head in air, 


His jap exhauſted, and lus branches bare; 


Mat ſtorms and earthquakes he maintains his ſtate, 


Fix'd deep in earth, and faſten-d by has weight - 
His naked boughs ſtill lend the ſhepherds did, 
And his old — projects an awful ſhade. 
Amidſt the joys triumphant peace beſtows, 
Our Patriots ſadden at his glorious woes, 
Awhile they let the world's great bus'neſs wait, 
Anxwus for Rome, and ſigh for Cato's fate. 
Here taught how ancient Heroes roſe to fame, 
Our Britons crowd, and catch the Roman flame, 
Where ſtates and ſenates well might lend an ear, 
And Rings and Prieſts without a bluſh appear. 


France 
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France boaſts no more, but, fearful to engage, 
Now firſt pays homage to her rival's ſtage, 
Haſtes to learn thee, and learning ſhall ſubmit 
Alike to Britiſh arms, and Britiſh wit - 

No more ſhe'll wonder, (forc'd to do us right) 
Who think like Romans, could hike Romans fight. 

Thy Oxford ſmiles this glorious work to ſee, 
And fondly triumphs in a ſon hike thee. 

T he ſenates, conſuls, and the gods of Rome, 
Like old acquaintance at their native home, 

In thee we find: each deed, each word expreſs d, 
And every thought that fwell'd a Roman breaſt. 
We trace each hint that could thy foul inſpire 
With Virgil's judgment, and with Lucan's fire; 
We know thy worth, and, give us leave to boaſt, 
We moſt admire, becauſe we know thee moſt. 


XONn. 


Queen's College, THO. TICKELL. 


I.. 


HEN your generous labor firflt I view'd, 
And Cato's hands in his own blood imbru d, 
T hat ſcene of death ſo terrible appears, 
My foul could only thank you with her tears. 
Yet with ſuch wond'rous art your ſkilful hand 
Does all the paſſions of the foul command, 
That ev'n my grief to praiſe and wonder turn'd, 
And envy'd the great death which firſt I mourn'd. 
What pen but yours could draw the doubtful ſirife, 
Of honor ſtruggling with the love of life ? 
Deſcribe the Patriot, obſtmately good, 
As hovering o'er eternity he ſtood: 


The 
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The wide, th' unbounded ocean lay before 
His piercing fight, and Heav'n the diftant ſhore. 


He graſps the dagger, and its point defies, 

And ruſhes out of Life, to ſnatch the glorious prize. 
How would old Rome rejoice, to hear you tell 

How ſuſt her Patriot liv'd, how great he fell! 

Recount his wond rous probity and truth, 

And form new Jubas in the Britiſh youth. 

Their generous ſouls, when he reſigns his breath, 

Are pleas'd with rum, and in love with death. 

And when her conquering ſword Britannia drazws, 

Reſolve to periſh, or defend her cauſe. 

Now firfl on Albion's theatre we ſee, 

A perfett image of what man ſhould be; 

T he glorious character is now expreſs d, 

. Of virtue dwelling in a human breaſt. 

Drawn at full length by your immortal lines, 

In Cato's ſoul, as in her Heav'n, ſhe ſhines. 


Secure of endleſs bliſs, with fearleſs eyes, 


25 Souls College, DIGB Y COTE 8. 


Oxon. 
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Left with the Printer by an unknown hand. 


OW we may ſpeak, ſince Cato ſpeaks no more; 
Tis praiſe at length, tas rapture all before ; 
When crowded theatres with los rung 

Sent lo the ties, from whence thy genius ſprung - 
Even civil rage a whale in thine was loft; 

And fattions ſtrove but to applaud thee moſ- 

Nor could enjoyment pall our longing taſte ; 

But every night was dearer than the laſt. 


VOL. I. LI | As 
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As when old Rome in a malignant hour 
Deprrw'd of ſome returning conqueror, 
Her debt of triumph to the dead diſcharg d, 
For fame, for treaſure, and her bounds enlarg d. 
And, while his godlike figure mov'd along, 
Alternate paſſions fir d th adoring throng ; 
Tears flow'd from every eye, and ſhouts from every tongue. 
So m thy pompous lines has Cato far'd, 
Grac'd with an ample, tho" a late reward: 
A greater victor we in him revere ; 
A nobler triumph crowns has image here. 

With wonder, as with pleaſure, we furvey 
A theme ſo ſcanty wrought into a play; 
So vaſt a pile on ſuch foundations plac'd; 
Like Ammon's temple rear'd on Libya's waſte - 
Behold its glowmg paint! its eaſy weight! 
Its nice proportions! and ſtupendous height! 
How chaſte the conduct, how divine the rage 
A Roman Worthy on a Grecian ſtage! 

But where ſhall Cato's praiſe begin or end; 
Inclm'd to melt, and yet untaught to bend, 
The firmeſt Patriot, and the gentleſt Friend! 
How great has genius, when the traitor crowd 
Ready to firike the blow their fury vow'd; 
Guell d by lus look, and liſt ning to his lore, 
Learn, like his haſkon ons, to rebel no more! 
When, laviſh of his hoiling blood, to prove, 
The cure of flaviſh life, and ſligliled love, 
Brave Marcus new m early death appears, 
Wile Cato counts his wounds, and not his years; 
Who checking private grief, the public mourns, 
Commands the pity he ſo greatly ſeorns. | 
But when he ſtrikes, (to crown his generous part) 
That honeſt, flaunch, impracticable heart ; 
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No tears, no ſobs purſue his partmg breath ; 

The dying Roman ſhames the pomp of death. 
0 ſacred Freedom, which the powers beſtow 

To ſeaſon bleſſings, and to ſoften woe ; 

Plant of our growth, and aim of all our cares, 

The toil of ages, and the crown of wars. 

If, taught by thee, the Poet's wit has flow'd 

In flrams as precious as his Hero's blood; 

Preſerve thoſe ſtrains, an everlaſting charm 

To keep that blood, and thy remembrance warm : 

Be this thy guardian image ſtill ſecure ; 

Ih vam ſhall force invade, or fraud allure; 

Our great Palladium all perform its part, 


Fix d and enſhrin'd in every Britiſh Heart. 


* E mind to virtue is by verſe ſubdu d; 
And the true Poet is a public good. 


This Britain feels, while, by your lines inſpir d, 
Her free-born ſons to glorious thoughts are fir d. 
In Rome had you efpous'd the vanquiſh'd cauſe, 
Inflam'd her ſenate, and upheld her laws; 

Your manly ſcenes had liberty reftor'd, 

And given the juſt ſucceſs to Cato's fword- 
Oer Caeſar's arms your genius had prevail d; 
And the Muſe trumph'd, where the Patriot fail d. 


AMBR. PHILIPS. 
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Spoken by Mr. W I L XVS. 


T O wake the ſoul by tender ſtroſtes of art, 


To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart, 
To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold- 
For this the Tragic Muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 
Commanding tears to ſtream thro' every age; 
1 yrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder d how they wept. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move 
The Hero's glory, or the Virgin's love; 
In hilying Love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 
And wild Ambition well deſerves ils woe. 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more generous cauſe, 
Such tears as Patriots ſhed for dying laws : 
He bids your breaſts with ancient ardor riſe, 


And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 


Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and Godhike Cato was: 
No common object to your ſight diſplays, 

But what with pleaſure Heav n ufſelf ſurveys : 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate! 


Whale 
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White Cato gives his little Senate laws 

What boſom beats not m his country's cauſe? 

Who fees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears ham groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 

Ev'n when proud Cæſar midſt triumphial cars, 

The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vam, and mmpotently great, 

Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſlate, 

As her dead father's reverend image paſt, 

The pomp was darken'd, and the day o ercaſt, 

The triumph ceas'd — tears guſh'd from every He, 

The world's great viclor paſs'd unheeded by; 

Her laſt good man dejefted Rome ador'd, 

And honor'd Czlar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
Britons attend : be worth lite this approv'd, 

And fſhew you have the virtue to be mov'd. 

With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd 

Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu d. 

Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 

On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong- 

Dare lo have ſenſe yourſelves ; aſſert the ſtage, 

Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. 

Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 

As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain d to hear. 


DRAMATIS. 


DRAMATIS PERSOMNAE. 


M E N. 

CAT O. Mr. Booth. 
Lucius, a Senator. Mr. Keen. 
Sempronius, a Senator. W Mr. Mills. 
Juba, Prince of Numidia. Mr. Wks. 
Syphax, General of the Numidians. Mr. Cibber. 
Portius, Mr. Powell. 
Marcus, = _ to, Mr. Ryan. 
Decius, Ambaſſador from Cæſar. Mr. Bowman. 

Mutmeers, Guards, &c. 

WO ME N. 
Marcia, Daughter to Cato. | | s ABBY, Mrs. Old feld. 
Lucia, Daughter io Lucius. Io 8 Mrs. Porter. 


SCENE, a large Hall in the Governor's 
Palace of Utica. 


C AT O. 


. . 


PORTIUS, MARCUS. 


PORTIUS. 


HE dawn is overcaſt, the morning lours, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
The great, th' important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome Our Father's Death 
Would fill up all the guilt of Civil war, 
And cloſe the ſcene of blood. Already Cz/ar 
Has ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword: 


Should 
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Should he go further, numbers would be wanting 


Io form new battles, and ſupport his crimes. 
Ye Gods, what havock does ambition make 


Among your works! 


9 . * 1 1 
wie. MARCUS. | 


Thy ſteady temper, Portius, 
Can look on guilt, rebellion, fraud, and Cæſar, 
In the calm lights of mild Philoſophy; 
I'm tortur d, even to madneſs, when I think 
On the proud victor: every time he's named 
Pharjaha riſes to my view! I ſee 
Th' inſulting tyrant, prancing o'er the field 


Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and drench'd in 8 


His Horſe's hoofs wet with Patrician blood“ 
Oh Portius, is there not ſome choſen curſe, 
Some hidden thunder 1 in the ſtores of Heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blaſt the man, 
Who owes his greatneſs to his nag s ruin? 


PORTIUS. 


Believe me, A 'tis an . greatneſs, F 
And mix'd with too much horror to be envy'd: 
How does the luſtre of our father's actions, 
Through the dark cloud of Ills that cover him 


Break out, and burn with more triumphant brightneſs! - |. 


His ſufferings ſhine, and ſpread a glory round him; 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the cauſe 


Of 
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Of honor, virtue, liberty, and Rome. 

His ſword neer fell but on the guilty head; 
Oppreſſion, tyranny, and power uſurp'd, 
Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon 'em. 


MARCUS. 


Who knows not this? but what can Cato do 
Againſt a world, a baſe degenerate world, 
That courts the yoke, and bows the neck to Cæſar? 
Pent up in Utica he vainly forms 
A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs, 
And, cover'd with Numidian guards, directs 
A feeble army, and an empty ſenate, 
Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. 
By Heavens, ſuch virtues, join'd with ſuch ſucceſs, 
Diſtract my very ſoul. Our father's fortune 
Would almoſt tempt us to renounce his precepts. 


PORTIUS. 


Remember what our father oft has told us: 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors: 
Our underſtanding traces em in vain, 

Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch; 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 


MARCU S. 


Theſe are ſuggeſtions of a mind at caſe: 
Oh Portius, did'ſt thou taſte but half the griefs 
VOL. I. M m 
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That wring my ſoul, thou could'ſt not talk chus _ 
Paſſion unpity'd, and ſucceſſleſs love, 

Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 

My other griefs. Were but my Lucia kind — 


PORTIUS. 


Thou ſee'ſt not that thy Brother is thy Rival: 
But I muſt hide it, for I know thy temper. [Afide, 

Now, Marcus, now, thy virtue's on the proof: 
Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, work every nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy ſoul: 

To quell the tyrant Loye, and guard thy heart 

On this weak fide, where moſt our nature fails, 

Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's ſon. 
MARCUS. 

Portius, the counſel which I cannot take, 
Inſtead of healing, but upbraids my weakneſs. 
Bid me for honor plunge into a' war 
Of thickeſt foes, and ruſh on certain death, 
Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flow 
To follow glory, and confeſs his father. 

Love is not to be reaſon'd down, or loſt _ 
In high ambition, and a thirſt of greatneſs; 
Tis ſecond life, it grows into the ſoul, 


Warms every vein, and beats in every pulſe, 
I feel it here: my reſolution melts — 


PORTIUS 


Behold young Juba, the Numidian Prince! 
With how much care he forms himſelf to glory, 


And 
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And breaks the fiercenefs of his native temper 
To copy out our Father's bright example. 

He loves our fiſter Marcia, greatly loves her, 
His eyes, his looks, his actions all betray it: 
But ſtill the ſmother'd fondneſs burns within him: 
When moſt it ſwells, and labors for a vent, 
The ſenſe of honor and deſire of fame 

Drive the big paſſion back into his heart. 
What! ſhall an African, ſhall Juba's heir 
Reproach great Cato's ſon, and ſhew the world 
A virtue wanting in a Roman ſoul? 


MARCUS. 


Portius, no more! your words leave ſtings behind em. 
Whene'er did Juba, or did Portius, ſhew 
A virtue that has caſt me at a diſtance, 
And thrown me out in the purſuits of honor? 


PORTIUS. 


Marcus, I know thy gen'rous temper well; 
Fling but th' appearance of diſhonor on it, 
It ſtraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 


MARCUS. 
A Brother's ſufferings claim a Brother's pity. 
PORTIUS. 


Heaven knows I pity thee: behold my eyes 
Even whilſt I ſpeak — Do they not ſwim in tears? 
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Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would ſee it bleed in his behalf. 
Why then doſt treat me with rebukes, inſtead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly ſorrow? 
PORTIUS. 


O Marcus, did I know the way to eaſe 
Thy troubled heart, and mitigate thy pains, 
Marcus, beheve me, I could die to do it. 


MARCUS. 


Thou beſt of brothers, and thou beſt of friends! 
| Pardon a weak diſtemper'd ſoul that ſwells 

| With ſudden guſts, and ſinks as ſoon 1n calms, 

| The ſport of paſſions: — but, Semprontus comes: 

| | He muſt not find this ſoftneſs hanging on me. 


SEMPRONIUS, PORTIUS. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Conſpiracies no ſooner ſhould be form'd 
Than executed. What means Portius here? 
I like not that cold youth, I muſt diſſemble, 
And ſpeak a language foreign to my heart. 
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Good morrow, Portius! let us once embrace, 
Once more embrace; whilſt- yet we both are free. 
To-morrow ſhould we thus expreſs our friendſhip, 
Each might receive a ſlave into his arms: 

This Sun perhaps, this morning Sun's the laſt, 
That e'er ſhall riſe on Roman * 


PO R T1US. | 


My father has this morning call'd together 
To this poor hall his little Roman Senate, 
(The leavings of Pfarſalia) to conſult. 
If yet he can oppoſe the mighty torrent 
That bears down Rome, and all her gods, before it, 
Or muſt at length give up the world to Cæſar. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Not all the pomp and majeſty of Rome 
Can raiſe her Senate more than Cato's preſence. | 
His virtues render our aſſembly awful, 
They ſtrike with ſomething like religious fear, 
And make even Cæſar tremble at the head 
Of armies fluſh'd with conqueſt: O my Portius, 
Could I but call that wond'rous Man my Father, 
Would but thy fiſter Marcia be propitious | 
To thy friend's vows: I might be bleſs'd indeed! 


PORTIUS. 


Alas! Semprontus, would'ſt thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilſt her father's life's in danger? 
Thou 
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Thou might'ſt as well court the pale trembling Veſtal, 
When ſhe beholds che e — bonn dt \ 


& > <# 


The more I ſee the be of e race, 
The more I'm charm'd. Thou muſt take heed, my Porttus! 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's ſon. 

Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 
And ſhews thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues, or thy nts Ryo. 


PORTIUS. 


Well doſt thou ſeem to check my ling' ring here 

On this important hour — Il ſtraight away, 
And while the Fathers of the Senate meet 
In cloſe debate to weigh th' events of war, 

I'll animate the foldiers' drooping courage 

With love of freedom, and contempt of life: 

I'll thunder in their ears, their country s cauſe, 

| And try to rouſe up all that's Roman in 'em. 

'Tis not in mortals to Command ſucceſs, 

But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll Deſerve it. 


 SEMPRONIUS folus. 


Curſe on the Stripling! how he apes his Sire ! 
Ambitiouſly ſententious! — but I wonder 
Old SHD comes not; his Numidian genius 
Is well diſpoſed to miſchief, were he prompt 
And eager on it; but he muſt be ſpurrd, 


And every moment quick'ned to the courſe. 
—— Cato 
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_— Cato has us'd me ill: he has refuſed | 

His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. 

Beſides, his baffled arms, and ruined cauſe, 

Are bars to my ambition. Czfar's favor, 

That ſhow'rs down greatneſs on his friends, will raiſe me 
To Rome's firſt honors. If I give up Cato, | 

I claim in my . "a captive —— 

But Hax comes! 


D APN INTE AED CPD EE RAD EDEN 


S C E N E III. 
SYPHAX, SEMPRONIUS. 


STYPHAX. 


—— Semprontus, all is ready, 
I've ſounded my Mumidians, man by man, 
And find 'em ripe for a revolt: they all 
Complain aloud of Cato's difcipline, 


And wait but the command to change their maſter. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Believe me, Syphax, 0 no time e = i 2 #5 by 
Even whilſt we ſpeak, our Conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. 
Alas! thou knoweſt not Cſar's active ſoul . 
With what a dreadful courſe he ruſhes: on 2203 Þ 1163 
From war to war: in vain has nature form'd 

| Mountains 
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Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſſage; 

He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march) 
The Alps and Pyreneans ſink before him, oltisd 2! 
Through winds and waves and ſtorms he Words his N 
Impatient for the battle: one day more | 

Will ſet the Victor thundering at our gates. 

But tell me, haſt thou yet drawn o'er young Juba? 
That ſtill would recommend thee more to Cz/ar, 

And eh better terms. 


SYPHA X. 


Alas! he's loſt, 
He's loſt, — all his thoughts are full 
Of Cato's virtues : but I'll try once more 
(For every inſtant I expect him here) 
If yet I can ſubdue thoſe ſtubborn principles 
Of faith, of honor, and I know not what, 
That have corrupted his Numidian temper, 
And ſtruck th' infection i into all his ſoul. | 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Be ſure to preſs upon him every motive. 
Juba's ſurrender, ſince his father 8 death, 
Would give up Afric into Cæſars hands, 
And make him L of half the wes. Zone. . e 


S TPH AX. 


But is it true, ane that your ae 99a! 
Is call'd together? Gods! thou muſt be cautious! 
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Cato 
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Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they're cover'd thick with art. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Let me alone, good Syþhax, I'll conceal 
My thoughts in paſſion (tis the ſureſt way ;) 
III bellow out for Rome and for my country, 
And mouth at Czfar 'till I ſhake the Senate. 
Your cold hypocriſy's a ſtale device, 
A worn-out trick: would'ſt thou be thought in earneſt, 
Clothe thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury! 


SYPHAX 


In troth, thou'rt able to inſtru grey hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit! 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Once more be ſure to try thy ſkill on Juba. 
Mean while I'll haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, 


Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 

Blow up their diſcontents, 'till they break out 

Unlook'd for, and diſcharge themſelves on Cato. 

Remember, Sypþhax, we mult work in haſte; 

O think what anxious moments paſs between 

The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods. 

Oh! 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death! 

Deſtruction hangs on every word we ſpeak, 

On every thought, till the concluding ſtroke N 
Determines all, and cloſes our deſizgagg. TExit. 
VOI. I. Nn SYPHAX 
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STPH AA folus. 
III try if yet I can reduce to reaſon 
This headſtrong youth, and make him ſpurn at Cato. 


The time is ſhort, Cæſar comes ruſhing on us — 
But hold! young Juba ſees me, and approaches. 


| 1 0 ry i ; 
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SCENE IV. 
JUBA, SYPHAX. 
703 4 


Sypþhax, J joy to meet thee thus alone. 
I have obſerved of late thy looks are fallen, 
O'ercaſt with gloomy cares, and diſcontent ; 
Then tell me, Syþhax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy Prince? 


S TPH Ax. 


Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry ſmiles and ſun-ſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart. 

I have not yet ſo much the Roman in me. 


. 


Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungenerous terms 
Againſt the Lords and Sov'reigns of the world? 


Doſt 
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Doſt thou not ſee mankind fall down before them, 
And own the force of their ſuperior virtue ? 

Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 

Amidſt our barren rocks, and burning ſands, 

That does not tremble at the Roman name? 


SPH AA. | 
Gods! where's the worth that ſets this people up 

Above your own Mumidia's tawny ſons! 
Do they with tougher: ſinews bend the bow? 
Or flies the javelin ſwifter to its mark, | 
Launch'd from the' vigor of a Roman arm? 
Who like our active African inſtructs 
The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand? 
Or guides in troops th' embattled Elephant, 
Loaden with war? theſe, theſe are arts, my Prince, 
In which your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome. 


\f U. B 4. 

Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, | 
Perfections that are placed in bones and nerves. 
A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views: 
| To civiliſe the rude unpoliſh'd world, 

And lay it under the reſtraint of laws; 

To make Man mild, and ſociable to Man; 

To cultivate the wild licentious Savage 

With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts; 
Th' embelliſhments of life : Virtues like theſe, 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. 


Non? STPHAX. 
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SYPHAX. 


Patience, kind Heavens! enen an old man's warmth. 


What are theſe wond'rous civiliſing arts, 

This Roman poliſh, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame? 

Are they not only to diſguiſe: our paſſions, 

To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the ſtarts and ſallies of the ſoul, 


And break off all its commerce with the tongue; 


In ſhort, to change us into other creatures, 21 
Than what our nature and the Gods deſign'd us? 


7 0 4 


To ſtrike thee dumb: turn up thy eyes to Cato! 
There may'ſt thou ſee to what a godlike — 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man, 

While good, and juſt, and anxious for his friends, 
He's ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf; 
Renouncing ſleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe, 
He ſtrives with thirſt and hunger, toil and heat; 
And when his fortune ſets before him all 


The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, 


His rigid virtue will accept of none. 


S1PHAT. 


Believe me, Prince, there's not an African 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſerts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues, 
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Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chaſe, 
Amidſt the running ſtream he flakes his thirſt, 
Toils all the day, and at th' approach of night 
On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock 'till morn: 

Then riſes freſh, purſues his wonted game, 
And if the following day he chance to find 

A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 

Bleſſes his ſtars, and thinks it Iuxury. 


703 4. 


Thy prejudices, Syþhax, won't diſcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the Hero differs from the Brute. 

But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleaſures, and the baits of ſenſe ; 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction, 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato? 
Heavens ! with what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of mind, 
He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſufferings! 
How does he riſe againſt a load of woes, 
And thank the Gods that throw the weight upon him ! 


| S114 

Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of foul: 
I think the Romans call it Stoiciſm. 
Had not your royal father thought ſo highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's caule, 
He had not fallen by a ſlave's hand, inglorious: 
Nor would his ſlaughter'd army now have lain 
On 
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On Afric's ſands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the Wolves and Vultures of Mumidia. 


7034. 


Why doſt thou call my ſorrows up afreſh? 
My Father's name brings tears into my eyes. 


SYPHA X. 
Oh! that you'd profit by your Father's ills! 
7UB A. 
What would'ſt thou have me do? 
SLPHA 2 
Abandon Cato. 
ks 703 A. 


Syþhax, I ſhould be more than twice an Orphan 
By ſuch a loſs. 


ö 4. 


Ay, there's the tie that binds you ! 
You long to call him Father. Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I ſay. 


7 UBA. 


Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate: 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 


And 
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And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 
Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than T'll give it. 


SY PH A X. 


Sir, your great father never uſed me thus. 
Alas, he's dead! but can you e'er forget 
The tender ſorrows and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces and repeated bleſſings, 
Which you drew from him in your laſt farewel? 
Still muſt I cheriſh the dear, ſad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to pleaſe my ſoul. 
The good old King at parting wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brim-full of tears) then ſighing cry'd, 
Prithee be careful of my ſon! — his grief 
Swell 'd up ſo high, he could not utter more. 


ZUBA. 


Alas! thy ſtory melts away my ſoul. 
That beſt of fathers! how ſhall I diſcharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him! 


T1 FH 42 
By laying up his counſels in your heart. 
7 UBA. 
His counſels bade me yield to thy directions: 
Then, Syhax, chide me in ſevereſt terms, 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock, 


Calm and unruffled as a ſummer ſea, 


When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. 
STPHAX. 
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SY PH 4X. 
Alas! my Prince, I'd guide you to your ſafety. 
„ 
I do believe thou would'ſt: but tell me how? 
| SYPHA X. 
Fly from the fate that follows Cæſar's foes. 
7 UBA. | 
My father ſcorn'd to do it. 
K. 
And therefore died. 
7 0 BA. 


Better to die ten thouſand thouſand deaths, 
Than wound my honor. 


S 1 HAK. 


Rather ſay your love. 
70 34. 


Syphax, I've promis d to preſerve my temper. 
Why wilt thou urge me to confeſs a flame, 
I long have ſtifled, and would fain conceal? 


SYPHA X. 


Believe me, Prince, tho' hard to conquer love, 
'Tis eaſy to divert and break its force; 
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Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 

Light up another flame, and put out this. 

The glowing dames of Tama's royal court 

Have faces fluſh'd with more exalted charms ; 

The Sun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and color in their cheeks : 
Were you with theſe, my Prince, you'd ſoon forget 
The Ju» unripen d beauties of the North. 


70 BA. 


Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire. 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her ſex : 
True, ſhe is fair, (Oh how divinely fair!) 
But ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners. Cato's foul _ 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigor of her father 8 virtues. 


SYPHAX. 


How does your tongue grow wanton in her praiſe ! 
But on my knees I beg you would conſider 


7UB A. 


Hah! Syþhax, is't not ſhe! —— ſhe moves this way: 
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And 
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And with her Lucia, Lucus's fair daughter. 
My heart beats thick I prithee, Syþhax, leave me. 


SYPHA X, 


Ten thouſand curſes. faſten on them both! 
Now will this woman 'with a ſingle glance 
Undo, what I've been laboring all this while. I Exit. 


SCENE V. 
JU BA, MAR CIA, ＋ 901A. 


70 BA. 


Hail charming Maid! how does thy beauty noch 
The face of war, and make even Horror 1ſmile ! 
At ſight of thee my heart ſhakes off its ſorrows ; 
I feel a dawn of joy break in upon me, 


And for a while forget th' approach of Sl 


MARCIA. 


TI ſhould be.griev'd, young Prince, to think my preſence 
Unbent your thoughts, and ſlacken'd 'em to arms, 
While, warm with ſlaughter, our victorious foe 
Threatens aloud, and calls you to the field. 


70 BA. 


O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns 
And gentle wiſhes follow me to battle! 


The 
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The thought will give new vigor to my arm, 
Add ſtrength and weight to my deſcending ſword, 
And drive it in a tempeſt on the foe. 


MARX CIA. 
My prayers and wiſhes always ſhall attend 


The friends of Rome, the glorious cauſe of virtue, 
And men approv'd of by the Gods and Cato. 


7034. 


That Juba may deſerve thy pious cares, 
III gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting, one by one, into my life 


His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him. 


MAR CIA. 


My father never at a time like this 
Would lay out his great ſoul in words, and _ 
Such precious moments, 


7 34. 

Thy reproofs are juſt, 
Thou virtuous maid ; I'll haſten to my "ops, 
And fire their languid ſouls with Cato's virtue. 
If e'er I lead them to the field, when all 
The war ſhall Rand ranged in its juſt array, 
And dreadful pomp : then will I think on thee ! 
0 lovely Maid, then will I think on thee! 
And, in the ſhock of charging hoſts, remember 


What glorious deeds ſhould grace the man, who hopes 


For Marcia's love. Exil. 
Oo 2 8 CE NE 
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3 16 1 | G1 14. | | 
Marcia, you're too waa. 2) an} yd 10 5 vorqeos nou Dy 
How could you chide the young ase d Prince, 
And drive him from you with ſo ſtern an air; 


A Prince that loves and dotes on wr to death? * 
79048) OA! 17114 4 1* 7 . 
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'Tis therefore, Lucia, that I chide him from me. 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt ſoul 
Speak all ſo movingly in his behalf, 
I dare not truſt Ng: to hear him talk. en en 


THe. 


Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms? 


How, Lucia! would'ſt thou have me ſink away 1 2 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in lowvbe g,, 
When every moment Cato's life's at ſtake? | an 
Cæſar comes arm'd with terror and revenge, 

And aims his thunder at my father's head! 
Should not the ſad occaſion ſwallow upp 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? 


* 


. - 


II CIA. 
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1 
Why have not I this conſtancy of mind, 
Who have ſo many griefs to try its force? 
Sure, Nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſions, 


And ſunk me even below my own: weak ſex : 
Pity and love, by turns, oppreſs my heart. 


MAR CIA. 


Lucia, diſburthen all thy cares on me, 
And let me ſhare thy moſt retir d diſtreſs; 
Tell me who raiſes up this conflict in thee? 
uA. 
I need not bluſh to name them, when I tell thee 
They're Marcia's brothers, and the ſons of Cato. 


1 A R C I A. 
They both behold this with their ſiſter's eyes: 


And often have reveal'd their paſſion to me. 
But tell me, whoſe addreſs thou favor'ſt moſt ; 
I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. 


& it / 5» i hl 
Which is it Marcia wiſhes for? 


—_—  ” 


For neither 


And yet for both —— the W have anal ſhare | 


In 
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In Marcia's wiſhes, and divide their ſiſter: 
But tell me, which of them is Lucia's choice? 


LUCIA, 


Marcia, they both are high in my eſteem, 
But in my love —— why wilt thou make me name him? 
Thou know'ſt it is a blind and fooliſh paſſion, 

Pleas'd and diſguſted with it knows not what — 


MAX CIA. 


O Lucia, I'm perplex'd, O tell me which 
I muſt hereafter call my happy brother? 


EL JCI & 


Suppoſe 'twere Portius, could you blame my choice? 
——O Portis, thou haſt ſtol'n away my foul! 
With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves ! 
And breathes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows ! 
Complacency, and truth, and manly ſweetneſs 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and ſmooth his thoughts. 
Marcus is over-warm, his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 


MARCHIA. 


Alas, poor youth! how can'ſt thou throw him from thee ? 
Lucia, thou know'ſt not half the love he bears thee ; 
Whene'er he ſpeaks of thee, his heart's in flames, 
He ſends out all his ſoul in every word, 
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And thinks, and talks, and looks like one tranſported. 
Unhappy youth! how will thy coldneſs raiſe 
Tempeſts and ſtorms in his afflicted boſom ! 

I dread the conſequence. 


LUCIA. 


You ſeem to plead 
Againſt your brother Ports. 


AR C14. 


Heaven forbid! | 
Had Portis been the unſucceſsful lover, 
The ſame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. 


"EN CIA 


Was ever virgin love diſtreſs'd like mine 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs, 
Then bids me hide the motions of my heart, 
Nor ſhew which way it turns. So much he fears 
The ſad effects that it would have on Marcus. 


MAR CIA. 


He knows too well how eafily he's fir d, 
And would not plunge his brother in deſpair, 
But waits for happier times, and kinder moments. 


L I CIA. 


Alas, too late I find myſelf involv'd 
In endleſs griefs, and labyrinths of woe, 


Born 
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Born to afflict my Marcia's family, 
And ſow diſſention in the hearts of brothers. 
Tormenting thought! it cuts into my ſoul. 


1901 


MAX CIA. 


Let us not, Lucia, aggravate our ſorrows, 
But to the Gods permit th' event of things. 
Our lives, diſcolor'd with our preſent woes, 


May ſtill grow white, and ſmile with happier hours. 


So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs, refines ; 
Till by degrees, the floating mirror ſhines, 
Reflects each flow'r that on the border grows, 
And a new Heav'n in its fair boſom ſhows. - | 


| A [Exeunt. 


ACT 


A Monk 4 


The S E N AT E. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


OME ftill ſurvives in this aſſembled Senate! 
Let us remember. we are Cato's friends, 
And act like men who claim that glorious title. 


LUCIUS. 


Cato will ſoon be here, and open to us 
Th' occaſion of our meeting. Hark! he comes! 


4 ſound of 7. rumpets. 
May all the guardian gods of Rome direct him! 


Enter C A T "DO. 
C A T 0. 


Fathers, we once again are met in council. 

Cæſar's approach has ſummon'd us together, 

And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves: 

How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man? 

Succeſs ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes: 

Pharſalia gave him Rome; Egypt has ſince 

Received his yoke, and the whole Nie is Gans 8. 
VOI. I. wid 2 ONE +5 0 
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Why ſhould I mention Juba's overthrow, 

And Scipio's death? Numiadia's burning ſands 

Still ſmoke with blood. Tis time we ſhould decree 
What courſe to take. Our foe advances on us, 

And envies us even Libya's ſultry deſerts. 

Fathers, pronounce your thoughts, are they ſtill fix'd 
To hold it out, and fight it to: "the laſt? 

Or are your hearts ſubdu'd at length, and wrought 
By time and ill ſucceſs to a ſubmiſſion ? 

Sempronius ſpeak. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


My voice is ſtill for war. 
Gods, can a Roman Senate long debate 
Which of the two to chooſe, ſlavery or death! 
No, let us riſe at once, gird on our ſwords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps ſome arm, more lucky than the reſt, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 
Riſe, fathers, riſe! 'tis Rome demands your help ; 
Riſe, and revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 
Or ſhare their fate! the corps of half her Senate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates, 
If we ſhould ſacrifice our lives to honor, 
Or wear them out in ſervitude and chains. 
Rouſe up for ſhame! our brothers of Pharſalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud — To battle! 


CG) 1 F. 0. 


Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are ſlow, 
And Scipio's ghoſt walks unrevenged nN us! 


CAT o 


Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 
Tranſport thee thus beyond the bounds of reaſon : 
True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits 
That juſtice warrants, and that wiſdom guides, 
All elſe is tow'ring phrenſy and diſtraction. 
Are not the lives of thoſe, who draw the ſword 
In Rome's defence, intruſted to our care? 
Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 
Might not th' impartial world with reaſon ſayy 
We laviſh'd at our deaths the blood of thouſands, 
To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious? 
Lucius, we next would know what's your opinion. 


LUCGCIU S. 


My thoughts, I muſt confeſs, are turn'd on peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world 
With widows and with orphans: Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remoteſt regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome: 
Tis time to ſheath the ſword, and ſpare MINI 
It is not Cz/ar, but the Gods, my fathers, 
The Gods declare againſt us, and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair) 
Were to refuſe th' awards of Providence, 
And not to reſt in Heaven's determination. 


P p 2 Already 
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Already have we ſhewn our love to Rome, 

Now let us ſhew -fubmiſhon to the Gods. 

We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves, 

But free the commonwealth; when this end fails, 

Arms have no farther uſe: our country s cauſe, 

That drew our ſwords, now wreſts''em from our hands, y 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 03197 
Unprofitably ſhed; what men could do 

Is done already: Heaven and earth will witneſs, 

If Rome mult fall, that we are innocent. 


SEMPROMNIUS. 


This ſmooth diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor — ſomething whiſpers me 
All is not right Cato, beware of Lucius. Aſide to Cato. 


C A T O. 
Let us appear nor raſh nor diffident: 
Immoderate valor {wells into a fault, 
And fear, admitted into public counſels, 
Betrays like treaſon. Let us ſhun 'em both. 
Fathers, I cannot ſee that our affairs 
Are grown thus deſperate. We have bulwarks round us; 
Within our walls are troops inured to toil 
In Afric's heats, and ſeaſon'd to the ſun; 
Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies behind us, 
Ready to riſe at its young Prince's call. 
While there 1s hope, do not diſtruſt the Gods; 
But wait at leaſt till Cæſar's near approach 
Force us to yield. "Twill never be too late 


To 
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To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 
No, let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and ſpin it to the laſt, 

So. ſhall we gain ſtill one day's liberty; 

And let me periſh, but, in Cato's judgment, 
A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 


UM 


Enter M ARGUS. 
MARCUS. 


Fathers, this moment, as I watch'd the gates 
Lodg'd on my poſt, a herald is arrived 
From Cæſar's camp, and with him comes old Decius, 
The Roman knight; he carries in his looks 
Impatience, and demands to ſpeak with Cato. 


C4 T0; 


By your permiſſion, fathers, bid him enter. | [Exit Marcus. 


Decius was once my friend, but other proſpects 
Have looſed thoſe ties, and bound him faſt to Cz/ar. 
His meſſage may determine our reſolves. 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


DEQCIUS,..C. A T-Q, kc. 


DECIUS. 
Cæſar ſends health to Cato — 


C A T7 0. 


Could he ſend it 
To Cato's ſlaughter'd friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to addreſs the Senate ? 


DECIUS. 
My buſineſs is with Cato: Cæſar ſees 
The ſtraits, to which you're driven; and, as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. 


As 


My life is grafted on the fate of Nome: 
Would he ſave Cato? bid him ſpare his country. 
Tell your Dictator this: and tell him, Cato 
Diſdains a life, which he has power to offer. 


DECIUS. 


Rome and her Senators ſubmit to Ceſar ; 
Her Generals and her Conſuls are no more, 
Who check'd his conqueſts, and denied his triumphs. 
Why will not Cato be this Cz/ar's friend? 
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C AT 0. 
Thoſe very reaſons, thou haſt urged, forbid it. 


DE CIUVS. 


Cato, I've orders to expoſtulate, 
And reaſon with you, as from friend to friend : 
Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens every hour to burſt upon it; 
Still may you ſtand high in your country's honors, 
Do but comply, and make your peace with Cz/ar. 
Rome will rejoice, and caſt its eyes on Cato, 
As on the ſecond of mankind. 


C AT 0. 


No more! 
I muſt not think of life on ſuch conditions. 


DECIUS. 


Ceſar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore ſets this value on your life: 


Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, 
And name your terms. 


CAT O. 
Bid him diſband his legions, 


Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty, 
Submit his actions to the public cenſure, 
And ſtand the judgment of a Roman Senate. 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 


DECIUS. 


— —ͤ— — ———ñ3̃ ꝰ. —ä -- ů — 
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DE CIUVS. 


Cato, the world talks loudly of your wiſdom — 


C:H\T7-0: 


Nay more, tho' Cato's voice was ne'er employ'd 


To clear the guilty, and to varniſh crimes, 
Myſelf will mount the Roftrum in his favor, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. 


De. 
A ſtyle, like this, becomes a Conqueror. 
CAT O. 
Decius, a ſtyle, like this, becomes a Roman. 
DECIU S. 
What is a Roman, that is Czſar's foe ? 
C AT O, 
Greater than Ceſar: he's a friend to virtue. 
DECAIU S. 


Conſider, Cato, you're in Utica, 
And at the head of your own little Senate ; 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond you. 


C A:T. 0. 


Let him conſider that, who drives us hither : 


Tis Cæſar's ſword has made Rome's Senate little, 

And thin'd its ranks. - Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falſe glaring light, 

Which conqueſt and ſucceſs have thrown upon him; 
Didſt thou but view him right, thou'dſt ſee him black 
With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes 

That ſtrike my ſoul with horror but to name em. 

I know thou look'ſt on me, as on a wretch 

Beſet with ills, and cover'd with misfortunes; 

But, by the Gods I ſwear, millions of worlds 
Should never buy me to be like that Cæſar. 


DECIUS. 


Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to Ceſar, 
For all his generous cares, and proffer'd friendſhip. 


CAT 0. 


His cares for me are inſolent and vain: 
Preſumptuous man! the Gods take care of Cato. 
Would Cæſar ſhew the greatneſs of his ſoul ? 

Bid him employ his care for theſe my friends, 
And make good uſe of his ill-gotten power, 
By ſhelt'ring men much better than himſelf. 


DECIUS. 


Your high unconquer'd heart makes you forget 
You are a Man. You ruſh on your deſtruction. 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embaſſy, 
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All Rome will be in tears. | [ Exit Decius. 


VOI. I. Qq 


SCENE 
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SEMPRONIUS, LUCIUS, 
1 1 is mos PART N 7 
SEMPRONIUS. , 
Cato, we thank thee. 

The mighty genius of immortal Rome 

Speaks in thy voice, thy ſoul breathes liberty : 

Cæſar will ſhrink to hear the words thou utter'ſt, 

And ſhudder in the midſt of all his conqueſts. 


. 


The Senate owns its gratitude to Cato, 
Who with ſo great a ſoul conſults its ſafety, 
And guards our lives, while he neglects his own. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. 
Lucius ſeems fond of life; but what is Life? 
Tis not to ſtalk about, and draw freſh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the Sun; 
'Tis to be Free. When liberty is gone, 

Life grows inſipid, and has loſt its reliſh. 

O could my dying hand but lodge a fword 

In Cæſar's boſom, and revenge my country, 
By Heavens I could enjoy the pangs of death, 
And ſmile in agony. 


LUCIUS. 
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LUCIUS. 


Others perhaps 
May ſerve their country with as warm a zeal, 
Though 'tis not kindled into ſo much rage. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In lukewarm Patriots. 


CAT O. 


Come! no more, Sempronius, 
All here are friends to Rome, and to each other. 
Let us not weaken ſtill the weaker fide, 
By our diviſions. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Cato, my reſentments 


Are ſacrificed to Rome I ſtand reprov'd. 
CAT O. 
Fathers, 'tis time you come to a reſolve. 
LUCIUS. 


Cato, we all go into your opinion. 
Cæſar's behaviour has convinced the Senate 
We ought to hold it out till terms arrive. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


We ought to hold it out 'till death ; but, Cato, 
My private voice is drown'd amid the Senate's. 
292 CAT O. 


zoo COA \'T+.09 


0 4 0. 
Then let us riſe, my friends, and ſtrive to fillhß!k· 
This little interval, this pauſe of life 
(While yet our liberty and fates are doubtful) // 


With reſolution, friendſhip, Roman bravery, 

And all the virtues we can crowd into it; wn, 
That Heaven may ſay, it ought to be prolong d. 
Fathers, farewel The young Mumidian Prince 
Comes forward, and expects to know our counſels, 
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Juba, the Roman Senate has reſolv'd, 
Till time give better proſpects, ſtill to keep 
The ſword unſheath'd, and turn its edge on Cæſar. 
7 0 B A. 
The reſolution fits a Roman Senate. 
But, Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 
And condeſcend to hear a young man ſpeak. 

My father, when ſome days before his death 
He order'd me to march for Utica _ | | 
(Alas, I thought not then his death ſo near!) 
Wept o'er me, preſs'd me in his aged arms, 

And, as his griefs gave way, My ſon, ſaid he, 
833 Rt Whatever 


C. HC 0. 


Whatever fortune ſhall befal thy father, 

Be Cato's friend, he'll train hel up to great 

And virtuous deeds: do but obferve:him well. 
Thou'lt ſhun misfortunes, or. thou It learn to e em. 


04 T 0. 


Juba, thy father was a worthy Prigen, 
And merited, alas! a better fate; A 
But Heaven thought otherwiſme. 
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My father's fate, 
In ſpite of all the fortitude, that 8 


Before my face, in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my wan with earn. n ans 
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It is an honeſt ſorrow, and becomes thee. 
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7UB A. 


My father drew reſpect from foreign climes : 
The Kings of Afric ſought him for their friend; 
Kings far remote, that rule, as fame reports, 
Behind the hidden ſources, of the Mlle... 
In diſtant worlds, on t' other ſide the Sun: 5 
Oft have their black ambaſſadors appeared, 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Ama. 


CAT 0. 
I am no ſtranger to thy father's greatneſs. 


7034. 
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I would not boaſt the ates of wy uber tn 
But point out new alliances to Cal o. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, _ 

To arm Numidia in our cauſe, and court 

Th' aſſiſtance of my father's powerful friends? 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt Kings 

Would pour embattled multitudes about him ; 
Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken. all our plains, 
Doubling the native horror of the war, 

And making death more grim. 


CAT 0. A 


And canſt thou thihk © 29 „„ om # 
Cato will fly before the ſword; of Cz/ar., ? 
Reduced like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 
From court to court, ' and wander up and down, 


A vagabond in Afric ! 8; 31 
FUB A. 


Cato, perhaps 
I'm too officious, but my Wemtd cares 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value. 
My heart is wounded, when I ſee ſuch virtue 
Afflicted by the e of ſuch misfortunes. 


1 | 


4 e CATO. 


Thy nobleneſs of ſoul obliges me. 
| But know, young Prince, that valor ſoars above 


CG AY NN. O> 303. 


What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 

Theſe are not ills; elſe would they never fall 

On Heaven's firſt favorites, and the beſt, of men 
The Gods, in bounty, work up ſtorms about us, ox rr at; 
That give mankind occaſion to exert | 
Their hidden ſtrength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues, which ſhun the day, and lie concealdded 

In the ſmooth ſeaſons and the calms of life. i 


7 UB A. 
I'm charm'd whene'er thou talk'ſt! I pant for virtue! 
And all my ſoul endeavours at perfection. 


CAT 0. 


Doſt thou love watchings, abſtinence, and toil, 
Laborious virtues all? learn them from Cato: 
Succeſs and fortune muſt thou learn from Cæſar. 


7 UBA. 


The beſt good fortune that can fall on Juba, 
The whole ſucceſs, at which my heart aſpires, 
Depends on Cato. 


C AT O. 


What does Juba ſay ? 
Thy words confound me. 


7UB 4. 


I would fain retract them. 


Give 'em me back again. They aim'd at nothing. 
CAT 0. 
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Tell me thy wiſh; ung eee make not my ear 1&9] 


A ſtranger to thy thoughts; s to ood 
nn 
ae canto hid bs negro) mat 
Oh, they re extravagant: h mig jet 
Still let me hide them. .' + 54 brig 2 1 
CAT O. 
What can Juba aſk | .. 
That Cato will refuſe! 
704. 


I fear to name it. 


Marcia inherits all her father's virtues. 
CAT O. 
What would'ſt thou ſay ? 
UB 4. 


Cato, thou haſt a daughter. 
CA T0, 


Adieu, young Prince: I would not hear a word 
Should leſſen thee in my eſteem : remember 
The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven 
Exacts ſeverity from all our thoughts: 
It is not now a time to talk of aught 
But chains, or conqueſt; liberty, or death. 
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SCENE V. 


SYPHAX, IU B A. 


8 HA £; 


How's this, my Prince! what, cover'd with confuſion? 
You look as if yon ſtern Philoſopher 
Had juſt now chid you. 


70 B34. 
Syphax, I'm undone! 
SYPHAT. 
I know it well. 
7.4 8.4. 


Cato thinks meanly of me. 


SF K. 
And ſo will all mankind. 


70 BA. | 


I've opened to him 
The weakneſs of my ſoul, my love for Marcia. 


S9 


Calo's a proper perſon to intruſt 
A love-tale with. 
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JUB 4. 


Oh, I could pierce my heart, 
My fooliſh heart! was ever wretch like Juba ? 


ST P:HA:M. 


Alas, my Prince, how are you chang'd of late! 
I've known young Juba riſe, before the Sun, 
To beat the thicket where the Tiger ſlept, 
Or ſeek the Lion in his dreadful haunts : 
How did the color mount into your cheeks, 
When firſt you rouſed him to the chaſe! I've ſeen you, 
Even in the Libyan Dog-days hunt him down, 
Then charge him cloſe, provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and ſtooping from your Horſe 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. 


FO. 4 


Prithee, no more! 


SYPHA MX. 
How would the old King ſmile 


To ſee you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders ! 


7:08 4 
 Syphax, this old man's talk (tho' honey flow'd 


In every word) would now loſe all its ſweetneſs. 
Cato's diſpleas'd, and Marcia loſt for ever! 


SYPHA X. 
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SYIPHAX 


Young Prince, I yet could give you good advice. 
Marcia might ſtill be yours. 


7 UBA. 


What ſay'ſt thou, Syphax ? 
By heavens, thou turn'ſt me all into attention. 


N 
Marcia might ſtill be yours. 


71 
As how, dear Hphaæx? 
S1 &:;& x * 


Juba commands Numidia's hardy troops, 
Mounted on ſteeds, unuſed to the reſtraint 
Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the winds: 
Give but the word, we'll ſnatch this damſel up, 


And bear her off. 
FF #4 
Can ſuch diſhoneſt thoughts 


Riſe up in man! would'ſt thou ſeduce my youth 
To do an ad that would deſtroy my honor? 


S117 HA 2 


Gods, I could tear my beard to hear you talk ! 


Honor's a fine imaginary notion, 
R r 2 That 
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That draws in raw and unexperienced men 
To real miſchiefs, while they hunt a ſhadow. 


704. 
Would'ſt thou degrade thy Prince into a Ruffian? 


ST FP HA 


The boaſted Anceſtors of theſe great men, 
Whoſe virtues you admire, were all ſuch Ruffians. 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
All under Heaven, was founded on a Rape. 

Your Scipios, Cæſars, Pompeys, and your Calos, 
(Theſe Gods on earth) are all the ſpurious brood 
Of violated maids, or raviſh'd Sabines. 


JUB 4. 


Syphax, I fear that hoary head of thine 
Abounds too much in our VMumidian wiles. 


$8 £.H-4 12. 


Indeed, my Prince, you want to know the world ; 
You have not read mankind; your youth admires 
The throws and ſwellings of a Roman ſoul, 


Cato's bold flights, th' extravagance of virtue. 


7UB 4. 


If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 
May Juba ever hve in 1gnorance ! 


SYPHAX. 
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SIPHAMX. 
Go, go, youre young. 


ZUBA. 


Gods, muſt I tamely bear 
This arrogance unanſwer'd ! thou'rt a traitor, 
A falſe old traitor. 


! 

| 
| 

| 
| 
q 
= 


S1FPFH 4 4. 
I have gone too far. Aſide. 
7084. 
Cato ſhall know the baſeneſs of thy ſoul. 
S7 PH 4X. 
I muſt appeaſe this ſtorm, or periſh in it. [ Aſide. 


Young Prince, behold theſe locks that are grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. 


7 U 34A. 
Thoſe locks ſhall ne'er protect thy inſolence. 


AL. 


Muſt one raſh word, th' infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years ? 
This the reward of a whole life of ſervice ! 


—— Curſe on the boy! how ſteadily he hears me! [ Aſede. 
F UB 4. 


Is it becauſe the throne of my forefathers 
Still 
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Still ſtands unfill'd, and that Numidia's crown 
Hangs doubtful yet, whoſe head it ſhall encloſe, 
Thou thus preſumeſt to treat thy Prince with ſcorn? 


S CE 41-4 NA. 


Why will you rive my heart with ſuch expreſſions? 
Does not old & follow you to war? 
What are his aims? why does he load with darts 
His trembling hand, and cruſh beneath a caſque 
His wrinkled brows ? what is it he aſpires to; 
Is it not this? to ſhed the {low remains, 
His laſt poor ebb of blood, in your defence? 


790 BA. 
Syþhax, no more! I would not hear you talk. 


SYPHAX 


Not hear me talk! what, when my faith to Juba, 
My royal maſter's ſon, is call'd in queſtion ? 
My Prince may ſtrike me dead, and I'll be dumb: 
But whilſt I live I muſt not hold my tongue, 
And languiſh out old age in his diſpleaſure, 


7 U-B 4. 
Thou know'ſt the way too well into my heart, 
I do believe thee loyal to thy Prince. 
STPRHAT 


What greater inſtance can I give? I've offer'd 
To do an action, which my ſoul abhors, 
And gain you whom you love at any price. 


7034. 
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37034. 
Was this thy motive? I have been too haſty. 


S::1- Pt. 4 A. 


And 'tis for this my Prince has called me traitor. 


| 7UB A. 
Sure thou miſtakeſt; I did not call thee ſo. 


ST PH AA. 


Jou did indeed, my Prince, you call'd me traitor: 
Nay, further, threaten'd you'd complain to Cato. 

Of what, my Prince, would you complain to Cato ? 

That Sy loves you, and would ſacrifice 

His life, nay more, his honor in your ſervice. 


7UB A. 


Syphax, I know thou loveſt me, but indeed 
Thy zeal for Juba carried thee too far. 
Honor's a ſacred tie, the law of Kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue, where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions, where ſhe is not: 
It ought not to be ſported with. 


S A. 


By Heavens 
I'm raviſh'd when you talk thus, tho' you chide me! 
Alas, I've hitherto been uſed to think 
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A blind officious zeal to ſerve my King 

The ruling principle, that ought to burn 
And quench all others in a ſubject's heart. 
Happy the people, who preſerve their honor, 
By the ſame duties, that oblige their Prince! 


FF UB A: 
Syþhax, thou now begin'ſt to ſpeak thyſelf. 


Numidia's grown a ſcorn among the nations 

For breach of public vows. Our Punic faith 

Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. 
Syphax, we'll join our cares, to purge away 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. 


S HM. 


Believe me, Prince, you make old SH weep 
To hear you talk — but tis with tears of. joy. 
If e'er your father's crown adorn your brows, 


Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's lectures. 


7UB A. 


Syphax, thy hand! we'll mutually forget 
The warmth of youth, and forwardneſs of age: 


Thy Prince eſteems thy worth, and loves thy perſon. 


If e'er the ſceptre comes into my hand, 


Syþhax ſhall ſtand the ſecond in my kingdom. 


. 


Why will you overwhelm my age with kindneſs? 
My joy grows burthenſome, I ſha'n't ſupport it. 


JU B 4. 
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7 0 BA. 


Syphax, farewel, I'll hence, and try to find 
Some bleſt occaſion that may ſet me right 
In Cato's thoughts. I'd rather have that man 
Approve my deeds, than worlds for my admirers. 


SYPHA X folus. 


Young men ſoon give, and ſoon forget affronts ; 
Old age is ſlow in both —— A falſe old traitor! 
Thoſe words, raſh boy, may chance to coſt thee dear. 
My heart had ſtill ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee: 
But hence! tis gone: I give it to the winds: 
Cæſar, I'm wholly thine 


SCENE VI. 


SYPHAX, SEMPRONIUS. 


SN. 


All hail, Sempronius! 
Well, Cato's ſenate is reſolv'd to wait 
The fury of a ſiege, before it yields. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Syphax, we both were on the verge of fate: 
Lucius declared for Peace, and terms were offer'd 
To Cato by a meſſenger from Czar. 
VOL. I. 81 | Should 
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Should they ſubmit, ere our deſigns are ripe, 
We both muſt periſh in the common wreck, 
Loſt in a general undiſtinguiſh'd ruin. 


STPHA X. 
But how ſtands Cato? 
SEMPRONIUS. 
Thou haſt ſeen mount Atlas. 


While ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brows, 


And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height. 
Such is that haughty man; his tow'ring ſoul, 
Midſt all the ſhocks and injuries of fortune, 
Riſes ſuperior, and looks down on Cæſar. 


STPHAT. 
But what's this Meſſenger ? 


SEMPRONIUS. 


I've practis'd with him, 
And found a means to let the victor know 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 
But let me now examine in my turn: 


Is Juba fix d? 
ST NAA. 


Yes—— but it is to Cato. 
I've try'd the force of every reaſon on him, 
Sooth'd and careſs'd, been angry, ſooth'd again, 


Laid 
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Laid fafety, life, and intereſt in his ſight, 
But all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Come, 'tis no matter, we ſhall do without him. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot. 
Syphax, I now may hope thou haſt forſook 
Thy Juba's cauſe, and wiſheſt Marcia mine. 


SYPHA K. 
May ſhe be thine as faſt as thou would'ſt have her! 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Syþhax, I love that woman; though I curſe 
Her and myſelf, yet ſpite of me, I love her. 


S 


Make Cato ſure, and give up Utca, 
Cæſar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. 
But are thy troops prepar'd for a revolt ? 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
And run among their ranks? 


SEMPRONIUS. 


All, all is ready, 
The factious leaders are our friends, that ſpread 
Murmurs and diſcontents among the ſoldiers. 
They count their toilſome marches, long fatigues, 
Unuſual faſtings, and will bear no more 
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This medley of Philoſophy and War. 
Within an hour they'll ſtorm the Senate-houſe. 


S174 Xx: 


Mean while I'll draw up my Mumidian troops 
Within the ſquare, to exerciſe their arms, 
And, as I ſee occaſion, favor thee. 
I laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato 
Will look aghaſt, while unforeſeen deſtruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide. 
So, where our wide Mumidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden, th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, | 


Sees the dry deſert all around him riſe, 
And ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies. 


ACT 
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ACT it. STCLNE'YL 


MARCUS, PORTIUS. 


MARCUS. 


* HANKS to my ſtars, I have not ranged about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend; 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 
And early taught me, by her fecret force, 

To love thy perſon, ere I knew thy merit; 

Till, what was inſtinct, grew up into friendſhip. 


PORTIUS. 


Marcus, the friendſhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure; 
Ours has ſevereſt virtue for its baſis, | 
And ſuch a friendſhip ends not but with life. 


MARCUS. 


Portius, thou know'ſt my ſoul in all its weakneſs, 
Then prithee ſpare me on its tender fide, 
Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions 
Shall riſe and fall by virtue's niceſt rules. 


PORTIUS. 


When love's well-timed, tis not a fault to 3 
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The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
Sink in the ſoft captivity together. Wy 
I would not urge thee to diſmiſs thy paſſion, 
(I know 'twere vain) but to ſupprels its force, 
Till better times may make it look more graceful. 


8 4 MARCUS. 


Alas! thou talk'ſt like one who never felt 
Th' impatient throbs and longings of a ſoul, 

That pants, and reaches after diſtant good. 

A lover does not live by vulgar time: ' - 

Believe me, Portius, in my Lucia's abſence 

Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden; 

And yet, when I behold the charming maid, 

I'm ten times more undone; while hope and fear, 

And grief, and rage, and love, riſe up at once, 

And with variety of pain diſtract me. 
PORTIUS. 

What can thy Portius do to give theeihelp? 

MARCUS. 

Portius, thou oft enjoy'ſt the fair one's preſence: 
Then undertake my cauſe, and plead it to her 
With all the ſtrength and heats of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. 

Tell her thy brother languiſhes to death, 
And fades away, and withers in his bloom; 


þ 


That he forgets his ſleep, and loaths his food, 


That youth, and health, and war are joyleſs to him: 


Deſcribe 


C 4 T 0. 


Deſcribe his anxious days, and reſtleſs nights, 
And all the torments that thou ſeeſt me ſuffer. 


PORTIUS. 


Marcus, I beg thee give me not an office 


That ſuits with me ſo ill. Thou know'ſt wy wy nher. | F - | 


MARCUS. 


Wilt thou behold me ſinking in my woes? 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raiſe me from amidſt this plunge of ſorrows? 


PORTIUS. 


Marcus, thou canſt not aſk what I'd refuſe. - - 
But here believe me I've a thouſand reafons— 


MARCUS. 


I know 8 It ſay my paſſion' s out of ſeaſon, 
That Cato's great example and mis fortunes 
Should both conſpire to drive it from my thoughts. 
But what's all this to one who loves like me! 
Oh Ports, Portius, from my ſoul I with 
Thou didſt but know thyſelf. what tis to love! 
Then wouldſt thou pity and aſſiſt thy brother. 


PORTIUS. 
What ſhould I do! if I diſcloſe my paſſion 


Our friendſhip's at an end: if I conceal it, 
The world will call me falſe to a friend and brother. 
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MARCUS. 
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But ſee where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 
Amid the cool of yon high marble arch, 
Enjoys the noon-day breeze! obſerve her, Portius, 


That face, that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that Heaven of beauty! 


Obſerve her well, and blame me if thou canſt. 
PORTIUS. 
She ſees us, and advances—— N 
en &-5 & wah 
I'll withdraw, + op 


And leave you for a while. Remember, Porttus, 
Thy brother's life depends upon thy tongue. 


S GENE II. 


LU OGIA, PORT I US. 


1 


LUCIA. 


Did I not ſee your brother Marcus here? 
Why did he fly the place, and ſhun my preſence? 


PORTIU Ss. 
Oh, Lucia, language is too faint to ſhew 
His rage of love; it preys upon his life ; 
He pines, he ſickens, he deſpairs, he dies: 


His 
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His paſſions and his virtues lie confuſed, 

And mix'd together in ſo wild a tumult, 

That the whole man 1s quite disfigur'd in him. 
Heavens! would one think 'twere poſſible for love 
To make ſuch ravage in a noble ſoul ! 

Oh, Lucia, I'm diſtreſs'd! my heart bleeds for him; 
Even now, while thus I ſtand bleſt in thy preſence, l 
A ſecret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts, 
And I'm unhappy, tho' thou ſmileſt upon me. 


LUCIA. 


How wilt thou guard thy honor, in the ſhock 
Of love and friendſhip! think betimes, my Porlius, 
Think how the nuptial tie, that might inſure 
Our mutual bliſs, would raiſe to ſuch a height 
Thy brother's griefs, as might perhaps deſtroy him. 


PORTIUS. 
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Alas, poor youth! what doſt thou think, my Lucia? 
His generous, open, undeſigning heart | 
Has begg'd his rival to ſolicit for him. 

Then do not ſtrike him dead with a denial, By 
But hold him up in life, and chear his ſoul 1 | | 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope: | 
Perhaps, when we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, 
And weather'd out the ſtorm that beats upon us — 


LUCIA. 


No, Portis, no! I ſee thy ſiſter's tears, 
VOL. I. Tt 
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Thy father's anguiſh, and thy brother's death, 

In the purſuit of our ill-fated loves. 

And, Portis, here I ſwear, to Heaven I ſwear, 

To Heaven, and all the powers that judge mankind, 
Never to mix my plighted hands with thine, 

While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us, 

But to forget our loves, and drive thee out 

From all my thoughts, as far — as I am able. 


PORTIUS. 


What haſt thou ſaid! I'm thunder-ſtruck ! recall 
Thoſe haſty words, or I am loſt for ever. 


F-81014 of 


Has not the Vow already paſs'd my lips? 
The Gods have heard it, and 'tis ſeal'd in Heaven. 
May all the vengeance that was ever pour'd 
On perjur'd heads, o'erwhelm me, if I break it! 


PORTILIU:S 


Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, I gaze upon thee; 
L. ke one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from Heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and ſtiffens, yet alive, 
In dreadful looks: a monument of wrath! 


LI CIA. 


At length I've acted my ſevereſt part, 
I feel the woman breaking in upon me, 


And melt about my heart! my tears will flow. 
But 
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But oh I'll think no more! the hand. of fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I muſt forget thee. 


P ORTIUS. 
Hard-hearted, cruel maid ! 


LUCI 4. 


Oh ſtop thoſe ſounds, | 
Thoſe killing ſounds! why doſt thou frown doh me? 
My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 

And life itſelf goes out at thy diſpleaſure. 
The Gods forbid us to indulge our loves, 
But oh! I cannot bear thy hate, and live! 


PORN FIS. 


Talk not of love, thou never knew''ſt its force. 
I've been deluded, led into a dream 
Of fancied bliſs. Oh Lucia, cruel maid! 
Thy dreadful Vow, loaden with death, ſtill ſounds 
In my ſtunn'd ears. What ſhall I fay or do? 
Quick, let us part! perdition's in thy preſence, 
And horror dwells about thee ! hah, ſhe faints ! 
Wretch that I am! what has my raſhneſs done! 
Lucia, thou injur'd innocence! thou beſt 
And lovelieſt of thy ſex! awake, my Lucia, 
Or Porlius ruſhes on his ſword to join thee. 
— Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 
They ſhut not out ſociety in death 
But hah! ſhe moves! life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm. 

Tt 2 LUCIA. 
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LUCHA. 

Oh Ports, was this well! — to frown on her 
That lives upon thy ſmiles! to call in doubt 
The faith of one expiring at thy feet, 

That loves thee more than ever woman lov'd ! 
—— What do I ſay? my half-recover'd ſenſe 
Forgets the Vow in which my foul is bound. 
Deſtruction ſtands betwixt us! we muſt vn 


PORTIUS. 


Name not the word, my frighted e run back, . 
And ſtartle into madneſs at the ſound. | 


+ LU. Cu. 


What would'ſt thou have me do? conſider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. 
Think, Portius, think, thou ſeeſt thy dying brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all beſmear'd with blood, 
Storming at heaven and thee! thy awful Sire 
Sternly demands the cauſe, th' accurſed cauſe, 
That robs him of his ſon! poor Marcia trembles, 
Then tears her hair, and frantic in her griefs 
Calls out on Lucia! what could Lucia anſwer ? 
Or how ſtand up in ſuch a ſcene of ſorrow? 


FORT FU 3 


To my confuſion, and eternal grief, 
I muſt approve the ſentence that deſtroys me. 
The miſt that hung about my mind, clears up; 
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And now, athwart the terrors that thy Vow 

Has planted round thee, thou appear'ſt more fair, 
More amiable, and riſeſt in thy charms. 

Lovelieſt of women! Heaven is in thy ſoul, 
Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 
Bright 'ning each other! thou art all divine! 


LUCIA. 


Portius, no more! thy words ſhoot through my heart, 
Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love. 
Why are thoſe tears of fondneſs in thy eyes? 
Why heaves thy heart? why ſwells thy ſoul with ſorrow? 
It ſoftens me too much — farewel, my Ports, 
Farewel, though death is in the word, For-ever ! 


POR TFUS. 
Stay, Lucia, ſtay! what doſt thou ſay? For-ever? 


L 14A. 


Have I not fworn? if, Portis, thy ſucceſs 
Muſt throw thy brother on his fate, farewel, 
Oh, how ſhall I repeat the word! For-ever ! 


PORTIUS. 


Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unſteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as loth to quit his hold. 
— Thou muſt not go, my ſoul ſtill hovers o'er thee, 
And can't get looſe. 
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LUCIA. 


If the firm Ports ſhake 
To hear of parting, think what Lucia users 


PORTIUS. 


"Tis true; unruffled and ſerene I've met 
The common accidents of life, but here 
Such an unlook'd-for ſtorm of ills falls on me, 


It beats down all my ſtrength. I cannot bear it. 
We muſt not part. 


LU.CT 4. 


What doſt thou ſay? not part? 
Haſt thou forgot the Vow that I have made? 
Are there not heavens, and gods, and thunder, o'er us! 
But ſee! thy brother Marcus bends this way! 
I ficken at the fight. Once more, farewel, 
Farewel, and know thou wrong'ſt me, if thou think'ſt 
Ever was love, or ever grief, like mine. 


— 
SCENE III. 
M ARM Us, .P.ORTIU.S. 


MARCUS. 


Portius, what hopes? how ſtands ſhe? am I doom'd 
To life or death? 


PORTIUS. 


PO RTI US. 
What would'ſt thou have me ſay? 


MARCUS. 


What means this penſive poſture? thou appear'ſt 
Like one amaz'd and terrified. 


PORTIUS. 
I've reaſon. 


MARCUS. 


Thy downcaſt looks and thy diſorder'd thoughts 
fell me my fate. I aſk not the ſucceſs 
My cauſe has found. 


PORTIU S. 


I'm griev d I undertook it. 


MARCUS. 


What! does the barbarous maid inſult my heart, 
My aking heart! and triumph in my pains? 8 
That I could caſt her from my thoughts for ever! 

PO RTI US. 


Away! you're too ſuſpicious in your griefs; 
Lucia, though ſworn never to think of love, 
Compaſſionates your pains, and pities you. 


MARCUS. 


Compaſſionates my pains, and pities me! 
What 
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What is compaſſion when. 'tis void of love! 
Fool that I was to chooſe ſo cold a friend 
To urge my cauſe! Compaſſionates my pains! 
Prithee what art, what rhetoric didſt thou uſe 
To gain this mighty boon? She pities me ! 

To one that aſks the warm return of love, 
Compaſſion's cruelty, tis ſcorn, tis death — 


FURT FU'S, 


Marcus, no more! have I deſerv'd this treatment? 


MARCUS. 


What have I ſaid! O Ports, O forgive me! 
A ſoul exaſperated in ills falls out 
With every thing, its friend, its ſelf — but hah! 
What means that ſhout, big with the ſounds of war? 
What new alarm ? 


PORT 4U-S. 


A ſecond, louder yet, 
Swells in the winds, and comes more full upon us. 


MARCUS. 


Oh, for ſome glorious cauſe to fall in battle ! 
Lucia, thou haſt undone me ! thy diſdain 
Has broke my heart: tis death muſt give me eaſe. 


F 
Quick, let us hence; who knows if Cato's life 


Stand ſure? O Marcus, I am warm'd, my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


SEMPRONIUS with the leaders of the mutim. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


At length the winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has ſpent itſelf on Cato's head. 
Mean while Ill herd among his friends, and ſeem 
One of the number, that whate'er arrive, 
My friends and fellow ſoldiers may be ſafe. 


Fiſt L EAD E R. 


We all are ſafe, Sempronius is our friend. 
Semprontus 18 as brave a man as Cato. 
But hark! he enters. Bear up boldly to him; 
Be ſure you beat him down, and bind him falt. 
This day will end our toils, and give us reſt! 
Fear nothing, for Sempronius is our friend. 
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SCENE V. 


GAT O, SEMPRONIUS, LUCIUS, PORTIUS, 
MARCUS, &c. 


CAT o. 


Where are theſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 
And to their General ſend a brave defiance? 


SEMPRONIUS. 
Curſe on their daſtard fouls, they ſtand aſtoniſh'd! Aſide. 
CAT" o. 


Perfidious men! and vill you thus diſhonor 
Your paſt exploits, and ſully all your wars? 
Do you confeſs 'twas not a zeal for Rome, 

Nor love of liberty, nor thirſt of honor, 

Drew you thus far; but hopes to ſhare the ſpoil 
Of conquer'd towns, and plunder'd provinces? 
Fired with ſuch motives you do well to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Cæſar's banners. 
Why did I ſcape th' invenom'd Aſpic's rage, 
And all the fiery monſters of the deſert, 

To ſee this day? why could not Cato fall 
Without your guilt? behold, ungrateful men, 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 


And 
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And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 
Which of you all ſuſpects that he is wrong'd, 
Or thinks he ſuffers greater ills than Cato? 
Am I diſtinguiſh'd from you but by toils, 
Superior tolls, and heavier weight of care! 
Painful pre-eminence ! 


SEMPRONIUS. 


By heavens they droop! 
Confuſion to the villains! all is loſt. [ Afede. 


C AT O. 


Have you forgotten Libya's burning waſte, 
Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, and hills of ſand, 
Its tainted air, and all its broods of poiſon? 
Who was the firſt t' explore th' untrodden path, 
When life was hazarded in every ſtep? 
Or, fainting in the long laborious march, 
When on the banks of an unlook'd-for ſtream 


You ſunk the river with repeated draughts, 
Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted? 


 SEMPRONIUS. 


If ſome penurious ſource by chance appear'd, 
Scanty of waters, when you {coop'd it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not daſh th' untaſted moiſture from him ? 
Did he not lead you through the mid-day Sun, 
And clouds of duſt? did not his temples glow 


In the ſame ſultry winds, and ſcorching heats? 
| Uusz CAT 0. 
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CAT O. 


Hence, worthleſs men! hence! and complain to Cz/ar 
You could not undergo the toils of war, 
Nor bear the hardſhips that your leader bore. 


EU UL US 


See, Cato, ſee th' unhappy men! they weep! 
Fear, and remorſe, and ſorrow for their crime, 
Appear in every look, and plead for mercy. 


CAT O. 


Learn to be honeſt men, give up your leaders, 
And pardon ſhall deſcend on all the reſt. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Cato, commit theſe wretches to my care. 
Firſt let em each be broken on the rack, 
Then, with what life remains, impal'd, and left 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. 
There let 'em hang, and taint the ſouthern wind. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and ſee their fellow traitors 
Stuck on a fork, and black ning in the Sun. 


LUCIUS. 


Sempronius, why, why wilt thou urge the late 
Of wretched men ? 


SEMPRONIUS. 
How! would'ſt thou clear rebellion? 


Lucius 
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Lucius (good man) pities the poor offenders, 
That would imbrue their hands in Cato's blood. 


CAT O. 

Forbear, Semproniusl— ſee they fuffer death, 
But in their deaths remember they are Men. 
Strain not the laws to make their tortures grievous. 
Lucius, the baſe degenerate age requires 
Severity, and Juſtice 1 in its rigor ; | 
This awes an impious, bold, offending world, 
Commands obedience and gives force to laws. 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 


The Gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay th' uplifted thunderbolt aſide. 


SEMPRONIU 8. 
Cato, I execute thy will with pleaſure. 


C AT 0. 


Mean while we'll ſacrifice to Liberty: 1-1Hwoul3 9:57: 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights 
The generous plan of pow'r deliver'd down. 
From age to age, by your renown'd Forefathers, 
(So dearly bought, the price of ſo much blood) 
O let it never periſh in your hands ! 

But piouſly tranſmit it to your children. 

Do thou, great Liberty, inſpire our ſouls, 
And make our lives in thy poſſeſſion happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy juſt defence. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 
S EMPRONIU S and the leaders of the mutiny. 
Fil LEADER. 
Semhronius, you have acted like yourſelf, e Res 
One would have thought you had been half in earneſt. | 
SEMPRONIUS: 
Villain, ſtand off! baſe groveling worthleſs wretches, 
Mongrels in faction, poor faint-hearted traitors! 
Second I. E AD E R. 
Nay, now you carry it too far, Semprontus: 
Throw off the maſk, there are none here but friends. 
SEMPRONIUS. 
Know, villains, when ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume 
To mix in treaſons, if the plot ſucceeds, 
They're thrown neglected by: but if it fails, 
They're ſure to die like dogs, as you ſhall do. 
Here, take theſe factious monſters, drag em forth 
To ſudden death. - + 19% 5 
Enter Guards, 
Fut L E AD E R. 
Nay, ſince it comes to this 
SEMPRONIUS. 


Diſpatch 'em quick, but firſt pluck out their tongues, 
Leſt with their dying breath they ſow ſedition. 


- 2”. 
— 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 


SYPHAX, SEMPRONIUS. 


SYPHAX 


Our firſt deſign, my friend, has prov'd abortive; 
Still there remains an after-game to play: 
My troops are mounted; their VMumidian ſteeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to ſcour the deſert: 
Let but Sempronius head us in our flight, 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, 
And hew down all that would oppoſe our paſſage. 
A day will bring us into Czfar's camp. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Confuſion ! I have failed of half my purpoſe: 
Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind! 


SYPHAX. 
How! will Sempronius turn a woman's {ſlave ? 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft 
Unmanly warmth, and tenderneſs of love. 
Sybhax, I long to claſp that haughty maid, 
And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſhon : 
When I have gone thus far, I'd caſt her off. 
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SIPHAMS. 
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SPA x) 


Well ſaid! that's ſpoken like thyſelf, Sempronius. 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force? 


SEMPROMNIUS. 


But how to gain admiſGon? for acceſs 
Is given to none but Juba, and her brothers. 


"FLPHAR.. 
Thou ſhalt have Juba's dreſs, and Juba's guards: 


The doors will open, when Mumidia's Prince 
Seems to appear before the ſlaves that watch them. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Heavens what a thought is there! Marcia's my own! 
How will my boſom {well with anxious joy, 
When I behold her ſtruggling in my arms, 
With glowing beauty, and diſorder'd charms, 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breaſt, and vary in her face! 
So Pluto, ſeiz d of Proſerpine, convey'd 
To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid, 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous prize, 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. 


ACT W. SEN E 1. 
LUCIA, MAR CIA. 


LU IIA. 


OW tell me, Marcia, tell me from thy ſoul, 
If thou believ'ſt 'tis poſſible for woman 
To ſuffer greater ills than Lucia ſuffers ? 


14 N14. 


O Lucia, Lucia, might my big-ſwoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow : 
Marcia could anſwer thee in fighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 


LUCIA 


I know thou'rt doom'd alike, to be belov'd 
By Juba, and thy father's friend Sempronzus ; 
But which of theſe has power to charm like Ports ! 


N 
Still muſt I beg thee not to name Sempronius? 
Lucia, I like not that loud boiſterous man; 


Juba to all the bravery of a Hero 
Adds ſofteſt love, and more than female {ſweetneſs : 
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Juba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. 


LUCIA. 


And why not FART ? come, you ſtrive in vain 
To hide your thoughts from one, who knows too well 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. 


MAX CIA. 


While Cato lives, his daughter has no right 
To love or hate, but as his choice directs. 


EU C44 


But ſhould this father give you to Sempronzus ? 
I | + + 

I dare not think he will: but if he ſhould —— 
Why wilt thou add to all the griefs I ſuffer 
Imaginary ills, and fancy'd tortures ? 
I hear the ſound of feet! they march this way! 
Let us retire, and try if we can drown 
Each ſofter thought in ſenſe of preſent danger. 
When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts 


(In ſpite of all the virtue we can boalt) 
The woman that deliberates i is loſt.” 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


SEMPRONIUS, reſſed like JUBA, with Numidian 
guards. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


The Deer is lodg'd. I've track'd her to her covert. 
Be ſure you mind the Word, and when I give it, 
Ruſh in at once, and ſeize upon your prey. 
Let not her cries or tears have force to move you. 
— — How will the young Mumidian rave, to ſee 
His miſtreſs loſt! if aught could glad my ſoul, 
Beyond th' enjoyment of ſo bright a prize, 
"Twould be to torture that young gay Barbarian. 
But hark, what noiſe ! death to my hopes! tis he, 
Tis Juba's ſelf! there is but one way left 
He muſt be murder'd, and a paſſage cut 
Through thoſe his guards. —— Hah, daſtards, do you tremble! 
Or act like men, or by yon azure Heaven 


Enter JU B A. 
. 
What do I ſee? who's this that dares uſurp 
The guards and habit of Numidia's Prince? 


SEMPRONIUS. 


One that was born to ſcourge thy arrogance, 
Preſumptuous youth ! 
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7 0 BA. 
What can this mean? Sempronius! 
denen Notes. 
My ſword ſhall anſwer thee. Have at thy heart. 
po 4 UB A. 


Nay then beware thy own, proud, barbarous man ! 
[Semp. falls. His guards ſurrender. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


Curſe on my ſtars! am I then doom'd to fall 
By a boy's hand? disfigur'd in a vile 
Numidian dreſs, and for a worthleſs woman? 
Gods, I'm diſtracted! this my cloſe of life! 
O for a peal of thunder that would make Argn 
Earth, ſea, and air, and Heaven, and Cato tremble ! [Dies. 


1 1 


With Rs a fins his furious foul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs ſtill quivering on the ground! 
Hence let us carry off thoſe flaves to Cato, 

That we may there at length unravel all 


This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


LUCIA AAN 014. 


2 . 


Sure twas the claſh of ſwords ; my troubled heart 
Is ſo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every ſound. 

O Marcia, ſhould thy brothers for my ſake ! —- 

I die away with horror at the thought. 


MAX CIA. 


See, Lucia, ſee! here's blood! here's blood and murder! 
Hah! a Numidian! Heavens preſerve the Prince: 
The face lies muffled up within the garment. 
But hah! death to my fight! a diadem, 
And purple robes! O Gods! tis he, tis he! 
Juba, the lovelieſt youth that ever warm'd 
A Virgin's heart, Juba lies dead before us! 


EU GCHT 4 


Now, Marcia, now call up to thy aſſiſtance 
Thy wonted ſtrength, and conſtancy of mind ; 
Thou can'ſt not put it to a greater trial. 


A. 


Lucia, look there, and wonder at my patience. 
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Have 
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Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted ? 


LU 1. 
What can I think or ſay to give thee comfort ? 


MAX CIA. 
Talk not of comfort, tis for lighter ills : 
Behold a ſight, that ſtrikes all comfort dead. 

Enter UB A iſtening. 


I will indulge my ſorrows, and give way 
To all the pangs and fury of deſpair, 
That man, that beſt of men, deſerv'd it from me. 


7UB A. 


What do I hear? and was the falſe Sempronius 
That beſt of men? O had I fallen like him, 
And could have thus been mourn'd, I had been happy 


LU £T 2 


Here will I ſtand, companion in thy woes, 
And help thee with my tears; when I behold 
A loſs like thine, I half forget my own. 


MAX CIA. 


Tis not in fate to eaſe my tortur'd breaſt. 
This empty world, to me a joyleſs deſert, 
Has nothing left to make poor Marcia happy. 


7034 
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7 034. 
I'm on the wreck ! was he ſo near her heart? 


MARCIA. 


Oh he was all made up of love and charms, 
Whatever maid could wiſh, or man admire : 
Delight of every eye! when he appear'd, 

A ſecret pleaſure gladden'd all that ſaw him; 
But when he talk'd, the proudeſt Roman bluſh'd 


To hear his virtues, and old age grew wile. 
ZUBA. 
I ſhall run mad 


M A RC I A. 
O Juba! Juba! Juba! 
7UB A. 
What means that voice? did ſhe not call on Juba? 


MAX CIA. 


Why do I think on what he was! he's dead! 
He's dead, and never knew how-much I lov'd him. 
Lucia, who knows but his poor bleeding heart, 
Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 

And the laſt words he utter'd call'd me Cruel! 
Alas, he knew not, hapleſs youth, he knew not 
Marcta's whole ſoul was full of love and Juba. 


7034. 
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Where am I! do I live! or am indeed 
What Marcia thinks! all is Elykum round me! 


MAX CIA. 


Ye dear remains of the moſt lov'd of men! 
Nor modeſty nor virtue here forbid 
A laſt embrace, while thus 


Z7UB A. 


See, Marcia, ſee, [T hrowing himſelf before her, 
The happy Juba lives ! he lives to catch 
That dear embrace, and to return it too 
With mutual warmth and eagerneſs of love. 


MAX CIA. 


With pleaſure and amaze, I ſtand tranſported ! 
Sure 'tis a dream! dead and alive at once ! 
If thou art Juba, who lies there ? 


7UB 4. 


A wretch 
Diſguis'd like Juba on a curs'd deſign. f 
The tale is long, nor have J heard it out. 

Thy father knows it all. I could not bear 

To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death, 
But flew, in all the haſte of love, to find thee : 
I found thee weeping, and confeſs this once, 
Am rapt with joy to ſee my Marcia's tears. 


MARCIA. 


„ 


MAR CIA. 


I've been ſurpris'd in an unguarded hour, 
But muſt not now go back: the love, that lay 


Half ſmother'd in my breaſt, has broke through all 


Its weak reſtraints, and burns in its full luſtre, 
I cannot, if I would, conceal it from thee. 


7UB A. 


I'm loſt in ecſtaſy! and doſt thou love, 
Thou charming maid ? 


MARX CIA. 
And doſt thou live to aſk it? 


7 UB 4. 


This, this is life indeed! life worth preſerving, 
Such life as Juba never felt till now! 


MAR CIA. 


Believe me, Prince, before I thought thee dead, 


I did not know myſelf how much I lov'd thee. 


F UB & 
O fortunate miſtake ! 
MAX CIA. 
O happy Marcia! 
VOL. I. Y y 
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JUBA. 
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7 UB A. 


My joy! my beſt beloved! my only wiſh! 
How ſhall I ſpeak the tranſport of my ſoul! 


MAR CIA. 


Lucia, thy arm! Oh let me reſt upon it! — 
The vital blood, that had forſook my heart, 
Returns again in ſuch tumultuous tides, 
It quite o ercomes me. Lead to my apartment. 
O Prince! I bluſh to think what I have ſaid, 
But fate has wreſted the confeſſion from me ; 
Go on, and proſper in the paths of honor, 
Thy virtue will excuſe my paſſion for thee, 
And make the gods propitious to our love. 


ZUBA. 


I am fo bleſs'd, I fear tis all a dream. 
Fortune thou now haſt made amends for all 
Thy paſt unkindneſs. I abfolve my ſtars. 

What though Numidia add her conquer'd towns 
And provinces to {well the victor's triumph! 
Juba will never at his fate repine; 

Let Cæſar have the world, if Marcia's mine. 


C IV. 


March at a diſtance. 


A SECoHUS 


LCUCTUS 


I ſtand aſtoniſh'd! what, the bold Sempronius! 

That ſtill broke foremoſt through the crowd of Patriots, 
As with a hurricane of zeal tranſported, 

And virtuous evn to madneſs — 


C A T O. 


Truſt me, Lucius, 
Our civil diſcords have produced ſuch crimes, 
Such monſtrous crimes, I am ſurpriſed at nothing. 
O Lucius, I am fick of this bad world! 
The day light and the Sun grow painful to me. 


Enter PORTIUS. 


But ſee where Portius comes! what means this haſte? 
Why are thy looks thus changed ? 


PORT IU:S: 


My heart is griev'd. 
I bring ſuch news as will afflict my father. 


Yy2 


CAT 0. 


— — 
— N 
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0 4 T 0. : : 5 3 3 
Has Ceſar ſhed more Roman blood ? 


. 
Not ſo. N . 
The traitor Syþhax, as within the ſquare 
He exerciſed his troops, the ſignal given, 
Flew off at once with his Mumidian horſe 
To the ſouth gate, where Marcus holds the watch. 
I ſaw, and call'd to ſtop him, but in vain, 
He toſt his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ſtay and periſh like Sempronus. 


CAT O. 
Perfidious men ! but haſte, my ſon, and ſee 
Thy brother Marcus acts a Roman's part. [Exit Portius. 


Lucius, the torrent bears too hard upon me: 
Juſtice gives way to force: the conquer'd world 
Is Cæſar's: Cato has no buſineſs in it. 


LUCIUS. 


While pride, oppreſſion, and injuſtice reign, 
The world will ſtill demand her Cato's preſence. 
In pity to mankind, ſubmit to Cæſar, 

And reconcile thy mighty ſoul to life. 


CAT 0. 


Would Lucius have me live to ſwell the number 
Of Cæſar's ſlaves, or by a baſe ſubmiſſion 


Give 


Give up the cauſe of Rome, and own a tyrant? 


LUCIUS. 


The victor never will impoſe on Cato 
Ungen ' rous terms. His enemies confeſs 
The virtues of humanity are Cæſar's. 


CAT 0. 


Curſe on his virtues! they've undone his country. 
Such popular humanity is treaſon 
But ſee young Juba! the good youth appears 
Full of the guilt of his perfidious ſubjects. 


LUCIU Ss. 


Alas, poor Prince! his fate deſerves compaſſion. 


Enter J U B A. 


7 UBA. 


I bluſh, and am confounded to appear | . 
Before thy preſence, Calo. 


C 47170. 


What's thy crime ? 
JUBA. 
I'm a Mumidian. 
CAT o. 


And a brave one too. 


Thou haft a Roman ſoul. 
7034. 
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CAT O. 
Has Ceſar ſhed more Roman blood ? 


PORTIU Ss. 
Not ſo. Rh Bb - 
The traitor Syþhax, as within the ſquare 
He exerciſed his troops, the ſignal given, 
Flew off at once with his Mumidian horle 
To the ſouth gate, where Marcus holds the watch. 
I ſaw, and call'd to ſtop him, but in vain, 
He toſt his arm aloft, 'and proudly told me, 
He would not ſtay and periſh like Sempromus. 


CAT O. 


Perfidious men! but haſte, my ſon, and ſee 
Thy brother Marcus acts a Roman's part. 
Lucius, the torrent bears too hard upon me: 
Juſtice gives way to force: the conquer d world 
Is Czfar's : Cato has no buſineſs in it. 


LUCIUS. 


While pride, oppreſſion, and injuſtice reign, 
The world will ſtill demand her Cato's preſence. 
In pity to mankind, ſubmit to Ceſar, 

And reconcile thy mighty ſoul to lite. 


-C.4 T0. 


Would Lucius have me live to ſwell the number 
Of Cæſar's ſlaves, or by a baſe ſubmiſſion 


[Exit Portius. 


Give up the cauſe of Rome, and own a tyrant? 


LUCIUS. 


The victor never will impoſe on Cato 
Ungen'rous terms. His enemies confeſs 
The virtues of humanity are Cæſar's. 


C4 F 0. 


Curſe on his virtues! they've undone his country. 
Such popular humanity 1s treaſon 
But ſee young Juba! the good youth appears 
Full of the guilt of his perfidious ſubjects. 


LUCFU.S. 


Alas, poor Prince! his fate deſerves compaſſion. 


Enter J U B A. 


70 BA. 


I bluſh, and am confounded to appear | > 
Before thy preſence, Cato. UF 


6 
What's thy crime? 
| 7Z7UBA. 
I'm a Mumidian. 
CAT o. 
And a brave one too. 
Thou haſt a Roman ſoul. 
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70 B A. 
Haſt thou not heard - 
Of my falſe countrymen? 
CAT 0. 


Alas, young Prince, 
Falſchood and fraud ſhoot up in every ſoil, 
The product of all climes — Rome has its Cæſars. 
JUBA. 


Tis gen'rous thus to comfort the diſtreſs'd. 


CAT O. 


Tis juſt to give applauſe where tis deſerv'd ; 
Thy virtue, Prince, has ſtood the teſt of fortune, 
Like pureſt gold, that, tortur'd in the furnace, 


Comes out more bright, ne brings forth all its weight. 


JUB A. 


What ſhall I anſwer thee? my raviſh'd heart 
O'erflows with ſecret joy: I'd rather gain 
Thy praiſe, O Cato, than Numidia's empire. 


Re-enter PORT IUS. 


PORTIUS. 


Misfortune on misfortune! grief on grief! 
My brother Marcus 


CAT 0. 
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CAT O. 


Hah ! what has he done? 
Has he forſook his poſt? has he given way? 
Did he look tamely on, and let em paſs ? 


FURTIHIUS. 


Scarce had I left my father, but I met him 
Born on the ſhields of his ſurviving ſoldiers, _ 
Breathleſs and pale, and cover'd o'er with wounds. 
Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 
He ſtood the ſhock of a whole hoſt of foes, 
Till obſtinately brave, and bent on death, 
Oppreſs'd with multitudes, he greatly fell. 


C4 T0; 
I'm ſatisfy d. 
PURT IUS 


Nor did he fall before 
His ſword had pierc'd through the falſe heart of Sax. 
Yonder he lies. I ſaw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 


CAT O. 


Thanks to the Gods! my boy has done his duty. 
— Portius, when I am dead, be ſure thou place 
His urn near mine. ; 
PORTIU S. 
Long may they keep aſunder! 
LUCIUS. 


$52 CE XX 0. 
E es. 


O Cato, arm thy ſoul with all its patience ; 
See where the corpſe of thy dead ſon approaches! 
The citizens and ſenators, alarm'd, 
Have gather'd round it, and attend it weeping. 


C AT O meeting the corpſe. 


Welcome my ſon! here lay him down, my friends, 
Full in my ſight, that I may view at leiſure 
The bloody corſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds. 
How beautiful is death, when earn'd by virtue! 
Who would not be that youth ! what pity 1s it 
That we can die but once to ſerve our country ! 
Why lits this ſadneſs on your brows, my friends? 
I ſhould have bluſh'd if Cato's houſe had ſtood 
Secure, and floriſh'd in a civil war. 
Portius, behold thy brother, and remember . 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it. 


7U B A. 
Was ever man like this! | [ Aſide. 


CAL 


Alas, my friends! 
Why mourn you thus? let not a private loſs 
Afflict your hearts. Tis Rome requires our tears. 
The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire, 
The nurſe of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That 


That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
And ſet the nations free, Rome is no more. 
O liberty! O virtue! O wy ey” 


Z.UB 4. 
Behold that upright man ! Rome fills his eyes 
With tears, that flow'd not o'er his own dead ſon. | [{Uſeae. 
CAT 0. 


Whate'er the Roman virtue has ſubdu'd, 
The Sun's whole courſe, the day and year, are _ 8. 
For him the ſelf. devoted Decu dy d, 
The Fabu fell, and the great Scipios conquer'd: 
Even Pompey fought for Cæſar. Oh my friends! 
How is the toil of fate, the work of ages, 
The Roman empire fallen! O curs'd ambition! 
Fallen into Cæſar's hands! our great Fore fathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 


XUBA. 


While Cato lives, Cæſar will bluſh to ſee 
Mankind enflav'd, and be aſham'd of empire. 


. 
Cæſar aſham'd! has not he ſeen Pharſala ? 


LUCIUS. 
Cato, 'tis time thou ſave thyſelf and us. 
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Loſe not a thought on me, I'm out of danger. 
Heaven will not leave me in the victor's hand. 
Cæſar ſhall never ſay, I conquer'd Cato. 

But oh! my friends, your ſafety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts: a thouſand ſecret terrors 
Riſe in my ſoul: how ſhall I ſave my friends! 

Tis now, O Czſar, I begin to fear thee. 


LUCIUS. 
Cæſar has mercy, if we aſk it of him. 
BA ow 
Then aſk it, I conjure you! let him know 
Whate'er was done againſt him, Cato did it. 
Add, if you pleaſe, that I requeſt it of him, 


The virtue of my friends may paſs unpuniſh'd. 


Juba, my heart is troubled for thy ſake. 
Should I adviſe thee to regain VMumidia, 
Or ſeek the conqueror? —— 


| 734. 
If I forſake thee | 
Whilſt I have life, may heaven abandon Juba! 


CAT 0. 


Thy virtues, Prince, if I foreſee aright, 
Will one day make thee great: At Rome, hereafter, 
"Twill be no crime to have been Cato's friend. 


Por Hus, 


6 1 K. a 


Portius, draw near! My ſon, thou oft haſt ſeen 
Thy Sire engag'd in a corrupted ftate, 


Wreſtling with vice and faction: now thou ſee'ſt me 


Spent, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſucceſs: 

Let me adviſe thee to retreat betimes 

To thy paternal ſeat, the Sabine field, 

Where the great Cenſor toil'd with his own hands, 
And all our frugal Anceſtors were bleſt 

In humble virtues, and a rural life. 

There live retired, pray for the peace of Rome. 
Content thyſelf to be obſcurely good. 

When vice prevails and impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honor is a private ſtation. 


PORTIUS. 


I hope, my father does not recommend 
A life to Ports, that he ſcorns himſelf. 


C A T 0. 


Farewel, my friends! if there be any of you 
Who dare not truſt the victor's clemency, 
Know, there are ſhips prepared by my command, 
(Their ſails already opening to the winds) 
That ſhall convey you to the wiſh'd-for port. 
Is there aught elſe, my friends, I can do for you? 
The conqueror draws near. Once more farewel! 
If cer we meet hereafter, we ſhall meet 
In happier climes, and on a fafer ſhore, 
Where Cæſar never ſhall approach us more. 


Z 2 2 
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There 
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| | [ Pointing to his dead ſon. 
There the brave youth, with love of virtue fired, 

Who greatly in his country's cauſe expired, 

Shall know he conquer d. The firm Patriot there 

(Who made the welfare of mankind his care) 

Tho' ſtill, by faction, vice, and fortune, croſs'd, 

Shall find the gen'rous labour was not loſt. 


” JF 
* - * * | \ 
[C23 | | 


— 
— 


ACT 


ACT Vo 116: BW EH 


CAT O ſolus, ſitting in a thoughtful pofture: * ki hand Plato's 
book on the Immortality of the Soul. A drawn fword on the table 
by hum. 


T muſt be ſo — Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well! — 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 

This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward i, 
Of falling into nought? why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
Tis heaven itſelf, that points out an Hereafter, ' 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful, thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we pals! 
The wide, th' unbounded proſpect, lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
But when! or where! —- This world was made for Cæſar. 


I'm 
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I'm weary of conjectures This muſt end 'em. 

FF | [ Laying his hand on his ſword. 
Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death and life, 

My bane and antidote are both before me: 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me I ſhall never die. 

The foul, ſecured in her exiſtence, ſmiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point, 

The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 

Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years, 

But thou ſhalt floriſh in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
What means this heavineſs that hangs upon me ? 

This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes? 

Nature oppreſs'd, and harraſs'd out with care, 

Sinks down to reſt. This once I'Il favor her, 

That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight, 

Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 

An offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 

Diſturb man's reſt: Cato knows neither of 'em, 


Indifferent in his choice to ſleep or die. 


SCENE 
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SCENE 


II. 
C AT O, PORTI US. 


C AT O. 


But hah! how's this, my ſon? why this intruſion? 
Were not my orders that I would be private? 


Why am I diſobey'd? 
FUR I TS. 


Alas, my father! 
What means this ſword? this inſtrument of death? 
Let me convey it hence! 


C A T O. 
Raſh you, forbear! 


PORTIUS. 


O let the prayers, th' intreaties of your friends, 
Their tears, their common danger, wreſt it from you. 


CAT 0. 


Would'ſt thou betray me? would'ſt thou give me up 
A ſlave, a captive, into Cæſar's hands? 
Retire, and learn obedience to a father, 
Or know, young man! 


 PORTIUS. 
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Look not thus ſternly on me; 
You know I'd rather die than diſobey you. 


C47 0.. 

Tis well! again I'm maſter of myſelf. 
Now, Cæſar, let thy troops beſet our gates, 
And bar each avenue, thy gathering fleets' 
O'erſpread the ſea, and ſtop up every port; 
Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſlage, 

And mock thy hopes — 


PORTIUS. 


O Sir, forgive your ſon, 
Whoſe grief hangs heavy on him! O my father 
How am I ſure it is not the laſt time 
I e'er ſhall call you ſo! be not diſpleaſed, 
O be not angry with me whilſt I weep, 
And, in the anguiſh of my heart, beſeech you 
To quit the dreadful purpoſe of your foul! | 


CAT 0. 


Thou haſt been ever good and dutiful. [ Embracing him. 
Weep not, my ſon. All will be well again. 
The righteous gods, whom I have ſought to pleaſe, 
Will ſuccor Cato, and preſerve his children. 


PORTIUS. 


' Your words give comfort to my drooping heart. 


CAT 0. 


© A G 


r 

Portius, thou may'ſt rely upon my conduct. mmi T 0 | 
Thy father will not act what miſhecomes him. n 
But go, my ſon, and ſee if aught be wanting 101, Eil alias 
Among thy father's friends; ſee them embark l); 
And tell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. 9 
My ſoul is quite weigh'd down with care, and aſks 
The ſoft refreſhment of a moment's ſleep. 


PORTIUS. 


My thoughts are more at eaſe, my heart revives. 
SCENE III. 
PORTIUS, MARCHI A. 


PORTIUS. 


O Marcia, O my ſiſter, till there's hope! 9 
Our father will not caſt away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country. 
He is retir'd to reſt, and ſeems to cheriſh! : lemon I eg 
Thoughts full of peace. He has patch d dn me gs 15 
With orders, that beſpeak a mind compoſed, : 
And ſtudious for the ſafety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care that none diſturb his ſlumbers. 
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O ye immortal powers, that guard the juſt, 
Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe, 
Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his ſoul -_ 

With eaſy dreams ; remember all his virtues! 
And ſhew mankind that, goodneſs is your care. 


LUCIA, MARCIA. 


LI CIA. 

Where is your ate Marcia, where is Cato? 
MAR G IAI. 

Lucia, ſpeak low, he is retired to reſt. 


Lucia, I feel a gently-dawning hope 1 
Riſe in my ſoul. We ſhall be happy fill. e 


L. V. CI tc 563 . 211.03 141 D955 
Alas, I tremble when Lithink-on . bun Ay 03 Biz. 
In every view, in every thought I tremble : 
Cato is fern, and awfyLas.a Gd. 
He knows not how to winklat human kalle 9513 101 200 ibu 204 


Or pardon weakneſs; thatihe ever felt. 245) FF run 


SELLS. 85 MAR C14. 


r 


MARX CIA. 


Though ſtern and awful to the foes of Rome, 
He is all goodneſs, Lucia, always mild. 
Compaſſionate, and gentle to his friends. Ny 725 


Fill'd with domeſtic tenderneſs, the beſt, . "ai 
The kindeſt father! I have ever' found him 1 
Eaſy, and good, and boiretbe6us1 to > my ane, 2 * | 


Tis his conſent 8 1 . « 201697D gf 


. us \ - 
* o 


Marcia, we both are equally involv d 
In the ſame intricate, perplex'd, diſtreſs. 
The cruel hand of fate, that has deſtroy d 


99009 


Thy brother Marcus, Mhöm we both lament : 


1 4K C14. 
And ever ſhall lament, unhappy -» th 81113 Un 
III 218 13 VAL 127169) 
I. 07 
Has ſet my foul : at ee and now 1 * 
Looſe of my Vow. But who knows Cato's thoughts? 
Who knows how yet he may diſpoſe of Porlius, 
Or how he has determined of thyſelf ?. 


Let him but live! commit the reſt to heaven. 


ALI 


Aa a 2 
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Enter LUCIUS. 
"Apo U 0 Pr U 8. 


Sweet are the ſlumbers, of the virtuous . 
O Marcia, I have ſeen thy; godlike father: ds tots; 
Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoull.. 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatneſs. | 
A kind refreſhing ſleep is fallen upon him: 
I ſaw him ſtretch'd at eaſe, His fancy loſt 
In pleaſing dreams; as I drew near his couch, 
He ſmiled, and cry'd, 9 wats canſt not hurt me. 
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LUGIUS. 


Lucia, why all this grief, theſe floods of ſorroõẽwꝰ) - 
Dry up thy tears, my child, we all are ſafe 
While Cato lives ——his preſence will protect us. 


Enter JUBA. 4 5 1 10 
7034. 


Lucius, the horſemen are return'd from viewing 
The number, ſtrength, and poſture of our foes, 
Who now encamp within a ſhort hour's march. 
On the high point of yon bright weſtern tower 


We 
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We ken them from afar, the ſetting Sun 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets, 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 


LL UCH1U'S 


Marcia, tis time we ſhould awake thy father. 
Ceſar is ſtill diſpoſed. to give us terms, 


And waits at diſtance 'till he hears from Cato. 


Enter POR TIUS. 


Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of importance. 
What tidings doſt thou bring? methinks I fee 
Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. 


PORTIUS. 


As I was haſting to the port, where now 
My father's friends, impatient for a paſſage, 
Accuſe the ling'ring winds, a ſail arrived 
From Pompey's ſon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death, 
And rouſes the whole nation up to arms. 
Were Cato at their head, once more might Rome 
Aſſert her rights, and claim her liberty. K 
But hark! what means that groan! O give me way, 
And let me fly into my father's preſence. Exit Portius. 


E 


Cato, mig his ſlumbers, thinks bo Rome, 
And in the wild diſorder of his ſoul 
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Mourns o er his country. —— Hah! a ſecond nn 
Heaven guard us all—— . 


. | . 
A. 4 19991 1 
. 
_ 1 1 


Alas, tis not the voice | 
Of one who ſleeps: 'tis agonizing pain, 
"Tis death is in that ſound [ 


Re-enter PORTIUS. 
PORTIUS. 
O fight of woe! 10 Ted rec) 
O Marcia, what we fear'd is come to paſit” 

Cato is fallen upon his ſword —- 


LUCIUS. 


O Portius, 4 1 HN] § 10G: 
Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale, 
And let us gueſs the reſt. 155 


PORTIUS. 


I've rais'd him up, | [7 al 
And plac'd him in his chair, where Ys and faint, 
He gaſps for breath, and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to ſee his friends. His eee ee N 
Obſequious to his orders, bear him hither. | 
[T he back Scene opens, and d Faw Cato. 


MARCIA. 


O heaven aſſiſt me in this dreadful "Sa 
To pay the laſt ſad duties to my father. 
7ZUBA. 


70 4. 
Theſe are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Cefar. 


LUCIUS. 


Now is Rome fallen indeed !- 


[Cato brought forward in his chair. 
CAT o. Me 


Here ſet me down 180 3 1150 | 
Porlius, come near me are my friends embark dꝰ 
Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice? 

Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in vain. | 
O Lucius, art thou here thou art too good. 
Let this our friendſhip live between our children; 
Make Portius happy in thy daughter Lucia. 
Alas poor man, he weeps! Marcia, my daughter- 
O bend me forward! Juba loves thee, Marcia. 

A Senator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, | 

Would not have match'd his Daughter with a King, 

But Cæſar's arms have thrown down all diſtinction ; 

Whoe'er is Brave and Virtuous, is a Roman 

I'm ſick to death O when ſhall I get looſe 

From this vain world, th' abode of guilt and ſorrow ! 

And yet methinks a beam of light breaks in 

On my departing ſoul. Alas, I fear 

I've been too haſty. O ye powers, that ſearch 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 

If I have done amiſs, impute not 

The beſt may err, but you are good, and——oh! Dies. 
LUCIUS. 
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LUCSES. 
There fled the greateſt ſoul that ever warm'd 
A Roman breaſt. O Cato! O my friend ! 
Thy will ſhall be religiouſly obſerv'd. 
But let us bear this awful corpſe to Cæſar, 
And lay it in his ſight, that it may ſtand 
A fence betwixt us and the victor's wrath; 
Cato, though dead, ſhall ſtill prote his friends. 
From hence let fierce contending nations know 
What dire effects from civil diſcord flow. 
'Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and ſtrife, 
And robs the guilty world of Cato's life. 


(369) 


By Dr. 4 TA 


Spoken by Mrs. PORTER” 


HAT odd fantaſtic things we women do! 
Who would not liſten when young lovers woo? 


But die a maid, yet have the choice of two! + 
Ladies are often cruel to their coſt ; | 

To give you pain, themſelves they puniſh moſh. 

Vows of virginity ſhould well be weigh'd; . _ 


Too oft they are cancell d, tho' in cans made. \ \ 


Would you revenge fuch rafh reſolves —— you may. 
Be ſpiteful — and believe the thing we ſay; ' _ 
We hate you when you're eaſily ſaid nay. 
How needleſs, if you knew us, were your fears! 
Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have ears. | 
Our hearts are form'd as you yourſelves would chooſe, 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe: 
We give to merit, and to wealth we ſell; 
He fighs with moſt fucceſs that ſettles well. 
The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix; 
Tis beſt repenting in a coach and fix. 
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Blame 
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Blame not our conduct, ſince we but purſue 
Your breaſts no more the fire of beauty warms, 
But wicked wealth uſurps the power of charms ; ; 
tir to of! the gen thing hoy hate, | | 4 
To fwell in ſhow, and be a wretch in 1 i 
At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow ; 
Even churches are nv ſankluaries owe) Of! 
There, golden idols all your vows receive, 
woke. - ar ths: e 90.6 e 
: Oh, may once more the happy age appear, 
When words were artleſs, and the thoughts ſincere ; 
When gold and grandeny were unenty d things, 25 
nd courts leſs coveted "thin grobes and bringe. 
ve then ſhall only mourn when truth complams, © 
And conſtancy feel tranſport in its chams; 
Sighs with fucceſs their own ft angu N tell, 
And eyes ſhall utter what the lips conceal: 
Virtue again to its bright Aution climb, 
And beauty fear no enemy but time; 500 15 
Lhe fair ſhall liſten to deſert alone, 
And every Lucia find a Cato's „ | 
Eee 


To 
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To Her ROYAL HIGHNESS che 
PRINCESS of WAL E S, 
With the Tragedy of CAT 0. Nov. 1714. 


Tx Muſe that oft, with ſacred raptures fir'd, 
Has gen'rous thoughts of Liberty inſpir'd, 
And, boldly riſing for Britannia's laws, 
Engaged great Cato in her country's cauſe, 
On You ſubmiſſive waits, with hopes aſſur d, 
By whom the mighty bleſſing ſtands ſecur'd, 
And all the glories, that our age adorn, 
Are promis'd to a people yet unborn. 

No longer {hall the widow'd land bemoan 
A broken lineage, and a doubtful throne ; 
But boaſt her royal progeny's increaſe, 
And count the pledges of her future peace. 
O born to ſtrengthen and to grace our iſle! 
While you, fair PRINcess, in your Offspring ſmile, 
Supplying charms to the ſucceeding age, 
Each heavenly Daughter's triumphs we preſage; 
Already ſee th' illuſtrious youths complain, 
And pity Monarchs doom'd to ſigh in vain. 

B b b 2 Thou 
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Thou too, the darling of our fond deſires, 


opening wide her arms, requires 


Shalt quell the fierce, and captivate the fair. 

O England's younger hope! in hom conſpire | 
The mother's ſweetneſs, and the father's fire! 
For thee perhaps, even now, of kingly race 
Some dawning beauty blooms in every grace, 
Some Carolina, to heaven's dictates true, 

Who, while the ſceptred rivals vainly ſue, 
Thy inborn worth with conſcious eyes ſhall ſee, 
And {light th' Imperial diadem for thee. 

Pleas'd with the proſpect of ſucceſſive reigns, 
The tuneful tribe no more in daring ſtrains 
Shall vindicate, with pious fears oppreſs'd, 
Endanger'd rights, and liberty diftreſs'd: 

To milder ſounds each Muſe ſhall tune the lyre, 
And gratitude, and faith to Kings inſpire, 

And filial love; bid impious diſcord ceaſe, 

And ſooth the madding factions into peace; 

Or riſe ambitious in more lofty lays, 

And teach the nation their new Monarch's praife, 
Deſcribe his awful look, and godlike mind, 

And Cæſar's power with Cato's virtue join d. 

Mean while, bright PRINCESS, who, with graceful eaſe, 
And native majeſty, are form'd to pleaſe, 
Behold thoſe Arts with a propitious eye, 

That ſuppliant to their great protectreſs fly! 
Then ſhall they triumph, and the Brityh ſtage 
Improve her manners, and refine her rage, 


More 
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More noble characters expoſe to view, 

And draw her finiſh'd heroines from you. 

Nor you the kind indulgence will refuſe, 
Skill'd in the labors of the deathleſs Muſe : 

The deathleſs Muſe with undiminiſh'd rays 
Through diſtant times the lovely dame conveys : 
To Gloriana Waller's harp was ſtrung ; 

The Queen ſtill ſhines, becauſe the Poet ſung. 
Even all thoſe graces, in your frame combin'd, 
The common fate of mortal charms may find ; 
(Content our ſhort-lived praiſes to engage, 

The joy and wonder of a ſingle age,) 

Unleſs ſome Poet in a laſting ſong 

To late poſterity their fame prolong, 

Inſtruct our ſons the radiant form to prize, 
And ſee your beauty with their fathers' eyes. 


To 
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To Sir GODFREY KNELLE R, 
ON HIS | 


PICTURE of the KING. 


Sp ELLER, with filence and ſurpriſe 
We ſee Britannia's Monarch riſe, 
A godlike form, by thee diſplay d, 
In all the force of light and ſhade; 
And, aw'd by thy deluſive hand, 
As in the preſence-chamber ſtand. 

The magic of thy art calls forth 
His ſecret ſoul and hidden worth, 
His probity and mildneſs ſhows, 
His care of friends, and ſcorn of foes : 
In every ſtroke, in every line, 
Does ſome exalted virtue ſhine, 
And Albion's happineſs we trace 
Through all the features of his face. 

O may I live to hail the day, 
When the glad nation ſhall ſurvey 
Their Sov'reign, through his wide command, 
Paſſing in progreſs o'er the land! 
Each heart ſhall bend, and every voice 
In loud applauding ſhouts rejoice, 
Whilſt all his gracious aſpect praiſe, 
And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. 


The 
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The image on the medal placed, 

With its bright round of titles graced, 
And ſtamp'd on Britiſi coins ſhall live, 
To richeſt ores the value give, 

Or, wrought within the curious mould, 
Shape and adorn the running gold. 

To bear this form, the genial Sun 

Has daily, fince his courſe begun, 
Rejoiced the metal to refine, 

And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. 

Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 
The foremoſt of thy art, haſt vie'd 

With nature in a generous ſtrife, 

And touch'd the canvas into life. 

Thy pencil has, by Monarchs ſought, 
From reign to reign in ermine wrought, 
And, in their robes of ſtate array'd, 

The Kings of half an age difplay'd. 
Here ſwarthy Charles appears, and there 
His Brother with dejected air: 
Triumphant Naſſau here we find, 

And with him bright Maria join'd ; 

There Anna, great as when ſhe ſent 

Her armies through the continent, 

Ere yet her Hero was diſgrac'd: 

O may fam'd Brunſwic be the laſt, 
(Though heaven ſhould with my wiſh agree, 
And long preſerve thy art in thee) 

The laſt, the happieſt Britin King, 
Whom thou ſhalt paint, or I ſhall ſing! 


Wile 
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Wiſe Phidias, thus his ſkill to prove, 
Through many a God advanced to Jove, 
And taught the poliſh'd rocks to ſhine 
With airs and lineaments divine; 

Till Greece, amaz'd, and half afraid, 
Th aſſembled deities ſurvey'd. 

Great Pan, who wont to chaſe the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there; 
Old Saturn too with up-caſt eyes 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies; 

And mighty Mars, for war renown'd, 
In adamantine armor frown'd ; 

By him the childleſs goddeſs roſe, 
Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe 

Her twiſted threads; the web ſhe ſtrung, 
And o'er a loom of marble hung: 

T hetts the troubled ocean's Queen, 
Match'd with a mortal, next was ſeen, 
Reclining on a funeral urn, 

Her ſhort-liv'd darling Son to mourn. 
The laſt was he, whoſe thunder ſlew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew, 

That from a hundred hills ally'd 

In impious leagues their King defy'd. 

This wonder of the ſculptor's hand 
Produced, his art was at a ſtand: 

For who would hope new fame to raiſe, 
Or riſk his well-eſtabliſh'd praiſe, 

That, his high genius to approve, 

Had drawn a GEORGE, or carvd a ove! 
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ON IHN 


HAUNTED HOUSE. 


F 
As it is acted at the 


THEATRE-ROYAL in DRURYT-LANE, 
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His MAJESTY's SERVANT S:; 
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AVING recommended this Play to the 
Town, and delivered the Copy of it to the 
Bookſeller, I think myſelf obliged to give ſome 
Account of it. 


It had been ſome years in the hands of the Au- 
thor, and falling under my peruſal, I thought ſo 
well of it, that I perſuaded him to make ſome. ad- 
ditions and alterations to it, and let it appear up- 
on the Stage. I own I was very highly pleaſed 
with it, and liked it the better, for the want of 

thoſe ſtudied Similes and Repartees, which we, 
who have writ before him, have thrown into our 
plays, to indulge and gain upon a falſe taſte that 
has prevailed for many years in the Britiſi Theatre. 
Ccee2 I 


111 4&4 © £ 


I beheve the Author would have condeſcended to 


fall into this way a little more than he has, had he 


before the writing of it been often preſent at The- 
atrical Repreſentations. I was confirmed in my 
Thoughts of the Play, by the opinion of better 
judges to whom it was communicated, who ob— 
ſerved that the Scenes were drawn after Moliere's 
manner, and that an eaſy and natural vein of hu- 
mor ran through the whole. 


I do not queſtion but the Reader will diſcover 
this, and ſee many beauties that eſcaped the audi- 
ence; the touches being too delicate for every taſte 
in a popular aſſembly. My Brother-Sharers were 
of opinion, at the firſt reading of it, that it was 
like a picture in which the ſtrokes were not ſtrong 
enough to appear at a diſtance. As it is not in 
the common way of writing, the approbation was 
at firſt doubtful, but has riſen every time it has 
been acted, and has given an opportunity in ſeve- 
ral of its parts for as juſt and good action as ever 
I faw on the Stage. 


The 


. 


The Reader will conſider that I ſpeak here, not 
as the Author, but as the Patentee: which is, 
perhaps, the reaſon why I am not diffuſe in the 
praiſe of the Play, leſt I ſhould ſeem like a man 
who cries up his own. wares only to draw in 
cuſtomers. 


RICHARD STEELE. 


PR O- 
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T he ſame conceit gives claps and hiſſes birth, 
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— this grave age, when Comedies are few, 

We crave your patronage for one that's new ; 

Th *twere poor fluff, yet bid the author fair, 

And let the ſcarceneſs recommend the ware. 

Long have your ears been fill'd with tragic parts, 

Blood and blank verſe have harden'd all your hearts ; 

Fe er you ſmile, lis at ſome party ſtrokes, 
Round-heads and Wooden-ſhoes are flanding jokes; 


You're grown ſuch politicians in your marth ! 
For once we try (tho' tis I own unſafe, ) 
To pleaſe you all, and make both parties laugh. 
Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 
And baſhful in his firſt attempt to write, 
Lies cautiouſly obſcure and unreveal'd, 
Like ancient actors in a maſk conceal d. 
Cenſure, when no man knows who writes the Play, 
Were much good malice merely thrown away. 
T he mighty critics will not blaſt, for ſhame, 
A raw young thing, who dares not tell his name. 
Good-natur'd judges will iii unknown defend, 
And fear to blame, left they ſhould hurt a friend : . 
Each wit may praiſe it for his own dear ſake, 
And hint he writ it, if the thang ſhould take. 
But, 


PROLOGUE. 


But, if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Depend upon i He'll remain incog. 

If you ſhould Fuſs, he ſwears he'll Jaſs as high, 
And, like a culprit, join the hue-and-cry. 

If cruel Men are ſtill averſe to ſpare 
Theſe ſcenes, they fly for refuge to the Fair. 
Though with a ghoſt our comedy be herghten'd, 
Ladies, upon my word, you ſhan't be frighten'd- 
0, 'tis a ghoſt that ſcorns to be uncivil, 

4 well-fpread, luſiy, jointure-hunting devil; 

An am'rous ghoſt, that's faithful, fond, and true, 
Made up of fleſh and blood —— as much as You. 
Then ev'ry evening come in flocks, undaunted ; 
We never think this Houſe is too much Haunted. 


DRAM 4- 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Sir George Truman, 

Tinſel, 

Fantome the — | 

Vellum, Sir George Truman's Steward, 
Butler, 

Coachman. 


Gardener, 


Lady Truman, 
Abigail, 


Mr. 


Mrs. Oldfield. 
Mrs. Saunders. 


. Penkethman. 
. Miller. 


Wilks. 
. Cibber. 
. Johnſon. 


. Norris. 
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D R Ov M M '® R. 


OR THE 


HAUNTED HOUSE. 


enn 464.8©k 


A Great Hall. 


Enter the BUTLER, COACHMAN, and GARDENER. 
BUTLE R. | 
FER E came another coach to town laſt night, that brought 


a gentleman to enquire about this ſtrange noiſe we hear in 
the houſe. This ſpirit will bring a power of cuſtom to the George 
If ſo be he continues his pranks, I deſign: to fell a pot of 
ale, and ſet up the ſign of the drum. 


COACHMA N. 
Il give Madam warning, that's flat Ive always livd in 


lober families. I'll not diſparage 148 to be a ſervant in a 
houſe that is haunted. 


VOL. I. ES aa 27 
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oe a a at 6 A R D. EN. E. R. IS reg ton ſw: 


I'll e'en marry Nell, and r. ay, a, bit of ground of my own, if 
both of you leave Madam; bat that Madam's a very good 


woman if Mrs. Abigail did not ſpoil her Come, here's her 
health. FA; 
© 


| | | Tx: 7 A 
VVWVVVVVV MH 41 
SUT LEAR 
It's a very hard thing to bt a butler in a houſe, that is dif. 
turb'd. He made dg a racket in the cellar laſt gat. * Im 
afraid he'll our all the beer in-my barrels. J. 


CO ACH MAN. 


Why then, Join, we ought to take it off as faſt as we can. 
Here's to you He rattled ſo loud under the tiles laſt night, 
that I verily thought the houſe would have fallen over our heads. 
I durſt not go up into the cock-loft this morning, if I had not 
got one of the maids to go along with me. 


G ARD EME R. 


I thought I heard him in one of my bed-poſts I marvel, 
John, how he gets into the houſe when all the gates are ſhut. 


BIT. £ £-R. 


of Why look ye, Peter, your ſpirit will creep you. into an augre- 
hole: he'll whiſk ye through a key-hole, without ſo much 
as juſtling againſt one of the wards. 


COACHMAN. 


Poor Madam is mainly frighted, that's certain; and verily be- 
un it is . maſter that was kill'd in che laſt campaign. 


BUTLER. 


Out of all manner of queſtion, Robin, tis Sir George: Mrs. ; 
| 90 
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gail is of opinion it can be none but his Honor: he always lov'd 


the wats; and you know was CN pleas d from a . with 
the muſic of a drum. | 


G AR D E NE R. 
I wonder his body was never found after the battle. 


BUTLER. 


Found! Why, you fool, is not his Lolly ws about the houſe? 
Doſt thou think he can beat his drum without hands and arms? 


COACHM A MN. 


'Tis Maſter as ſure as 1 ſtand here alive : and I verily believe 
I ſaw him laſt night in the town-cloſe. - | 


GARDE . A. 
8 8 Wa did he _ GIL IL". 


Like a white horle. 


WE hb & 0 


Pho, Robin, I tell ye he has, never appear 'd yet but in the * 
ol the ſound of a drum. 


0 


This makes one almoſt afraid of one's . ſhadow. As I was 
walking from the ſtable t'other night, without my lanthorn, I fell 


acroſs a beam that lay in my way, and faith my heart was in my 
mouth——1 ans a I had ſtumbled over a ſpirit. 


BUTLER. 


Thou might'ſt as well have ſtumbled over a ſtraw. Why a 
ſpirit is ſuch a little little thing, that I have heard a man, who 
D d d was 
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was a great ſcholar, ſay, that he'll dance a Lancaſhire Hornpipe 
upon the point of a needle —— As I ſat in the pantry laſt night 
counting my ſpoons, the candle methought burnt blue, and the 
ſpay'd bitch look'd as if ſhe ſaw ſomething. 


c 0 ACHM A MN. | 
Ay, poor cur, the s almoſt frighten d out of her wits. 


AR DEV E R. 


Ay, I v warrant ye, ſhe hears him many a time and often when 
we don't. 


1 BUTLER. 


My Lady Ter * ki laid, that's certain, hates it coſt 
her. 


GARDENER. 


I fancy, when one goes to market, one might hear of ſomebody 
that can make a ſpell.” 


COAC H * A N. 
bags 5 not Lg parſon of our pariſh lay him? 


"#FUTLER 


No, no, no; our parion cannot lay him. 
IEP ES: he COACHMAN, 
. Why . the a as well #64 another man? 

UT SLE vo) <8 ip - 

Why, ye fool, kei is not | quatined. 


oaths. 


ei! 
Aa 


He has not . the 


GARDENER. 
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GARDENMNE R. 


Why, d'ye think, John, that the ſpirit would take the law of 
him? Faith, I could tell you one way to drive him off. 


COACHM A MN. 


How's that? 
Es GARDENER. 
I'll tell you immediately [drinks] 
ſcold him out of the houſe. 
SO COACHMA NN. 


Ay, ſhe has a tongue that would drown his drum, if any thing 
could. | 


I fancy Mrs. Abigail might 


r 
Pugh, this is all froth; you underſtand nothing of the matter 


The next time it makes a noiſe, I tell you what ought to be 
done, —— TI would have the Steward ſpeak Latin to it. 


COACHMA N. 
Ay, that would do, if the Steward had but courage. 
GARDENE R. 


There you have it ——He's a fearful man. If I had as much 
learning as he, and I met the ghoſt, I'd tell him his own! but 
alack what can one of us poor men do with a ſpirit, that can nei- 
ther write nor read! 


1 L 
Thou art always cracking and boaſting, Peter; thou doſt not 
know what miſchief it might do thee, if ſuch a ſilly dog as thee 


ſhould offer to ſpeak to it. For aught I know, he might flay thee 
alive, and make parchment of thy ſkin to cover his drum with. 


GARDENER. 


390 The DRUMMER; or, 
GARDEMNER. 


A fiddleſtick! tell not me fear nothing; not I! I never 
did harm in my life; I never committed murder. 


BUT LEX. 


I verily believe thee : keep thy temper, Peter; after ſupper we'll 
drink each of us a double mug, and then let come what will. 


6 AR DE ME R. 


Why that's well ſaid, John, an honeſt man that is not quite 
ſober, has nothing to fear Here's to ye a how if he 


ſhould come this minate, here would I ſtand. Ha! what noiſe 
is that? 


BUTLER and COACHMAMN. 
Ha! where? | 


GARDEN E R. 
The devil. the devil! Oh no; tis Mrs. Abigail. 


B UT L E R. 


Ay, faith! 'tis ſhe; tis Mrs. Abigail! a good miſtake ! tis Mrs. 
Abigail. 


Enter A B 1G A IL. 
ABIGAIL. 


Here are your drunken ſots for you! Is this a time to be guz- 
zling, when gentry are come to the houſe! Why don't you lay 


your cloth? How come you out of the ſtables : ? WAY are not you 
at work in your garden? 


GARDENER 
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Why, yonder's the fine Londoner and Madam fetching; a alk 
together; and methought they look'd, as if they ſhould ſay they 


had rather have my room than my . 


BUTLER. 


And ſo forſooth being all three met together, we are vw we our 
anne to re _ DENG meme out of our r Head 


For you muſt hate, Mrs. Abigail, we me nn opinion: aw wade 
can't be a match for him, unleſs one be as drunk as a drum, 


COACHM A N. 


I am reſolv'd to give Madam warning to hire herſelf another 
coachman ; for I came to ſerve my Maſter, d'ye ſee, while he was 
alive, but do ſuppoſe that he has no further occaſion for a coach, 
now he walks. 


= 
7 * c| 
o 
5 
. WJ 7 


ULI. 


Truly, Mrs. Abigail, I muſt needs ſay, that this ſame ſpirit is a 
very odd fort of a body, after all, to fright Madam and his old 
ſervants at this rate. 


GARDENER. 


And truly, Mrs. Abigail, I muſt needs ſay, I ſerv'd my maſter 
contentedly, while he was living; but I will ſerve no man living 
(that is, no man that is not living) without double wages. 


ABIGAIL 


Ay, 'tis ſuch cowards as you that go about with idle ſtories, to 
diſgrace the houſe, and. bring ſo many ſtrangers about it: you 
firſt frighten yourſelves, and then your neighbours. 


GARDENER. 


392 The DRUMMER; or, 
GARDENER. 


Frighten d! I fcorn your words. Frighten'd eie 
285 3s 431 411. | 


What, you ſot! are you grown pot-valiant? 


GARDENER. 


Frighten'd with a drum! that's a good one! It will 4 us no 
harm, I'll anſwer for it: It will bring no bloodſhed along with 


it, take my word. It It ſounds as like a Train-band drum as ever 
I heard in my life. 


B UT L E R. 
Prithee, Peter, don't be ſo preſumptuous. 
EEE & LI © & 8 
Well, theſe drunken rogues take it as I could wiſh, [Aſede. 


GARDENE R. 


I ſcorn to be frighten'd, now I am in for't; if old Dub-a-dub 
ſhould come into the room, I would take him 


BUTLE R. 
Prithee hold thy tongue. 


GARDENER. 
I would take him — 
[T he drum beats, the Gardener endeavours to get off, and falls. 


BUTLER and COACHMA N. 
Speak to it, Mrs. Abigail. 


GARDE NE R. 
Spare my life, and take all I have. COACH: 
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COACHMA MN. 


Make off, make off, good ome and let us go hide ourſelves 
in the cellar. | They all run off. 


ABIGAIL fla. 
ABIGAIL. 
So, now the coaſt is clear, I may venture to call out my Drum- 


mer But firſt let me ſhut the door, leſt we be ſurpris'd. Mr. 
Fantome! Mr. Fantome! He beats.] Nay, nay, pray come out; the 
enemy's fled I muſt ſpeak with you immediately Don't 
ſtay to beat a parley. 


[T he back ſcene opens, and diſcovers Fantome with a drum. 
FANTOME. 


Dear Mrs. Nabby, I have overheard all that has been ſaid, and 
find thou haſt manag'd this thing ſo well, that I could take thee 


in my arms, and kiſs thee If my drum did not ſtand in my 
way. | 


ABIGAIL. 


Well, o' my conſcience, you are the merrieſt ghoſt! and the 
very picture of Sir George Truman. 


FANTOME. 


There you flatter me, Mrs. Abigail. Sir George had that freſhneſs 
in his looks, that we men of the town cannot come up to. 


ABIGAIL. 


Oh! death may have alter'd you, you know Beſides, you 
muſt conſider, you loſt a great deal of blood in the battle. 


VOL. 1. Ee e FANTOME. 
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FANTOME. 


Ay, that's right; let me look never fo pale, this cut croſs my 
forehead will keep me in countenance. 61109 9d o 


ABIGAIL. 


Tis juſt ſuch a one as my Maſter receiv'd from a curſed French 
wwe, as 7 wy" s letter inform'd her. 


FANTOME. 


It happens luckily that this ſuit of clothes of Sir George's fits 
me ſo well I think I can't fail hitting the air of a man with 
whom I was ſo long acquainted, 


ABIGAIL. 


I vow I almoſt ſtart when I look 


| You are the very man 
upon you. 
FANTOME. 


But what good will this do me, if I muſt remain inviſible? 


ABIGAIL. 


Pray what good did your being viſible do you? The fair Mr. 
Fantome thought no woman could withſtand him But when you 
were ſeen by my Lady in your proper perſon, after ſhe had taken a 
full ſurvey of you, and heard all the pretty things you could ſay, 
ſhe very civilly difmiſs'd you for the ſake of this empty, noily 
creature, Tinſel. She fancies you have been gone from hence this 
fortnight, 


FANTOME. 


Why really I love thy Lady ſo well, that though I had no 1 
of gaining her for myſelf, I could not bear to ſee her given to 


another, eſpecially ſuch a wretch as Tinſel. 
ABIGAIL. 
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ABIGAIL 


Well, tell me truly, Mr. Fantome, have not you a great opinion 
of my fidelity to my dear Lady, that I would not ſuffer her to be 
deluded in this manner for leſs than a thouſand pound ? 


FANTOME. 


Thou art always reminding me of my promiſe——Thou ſhalt 
have it, if thou can't bring our project to bear: doſt not thou 
know that ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions generally end in a 
pot of money. 


ABIGAIL. 


Why truly now, Mr. Fantome, I ſhould think myſelf a very bad 
woman, if I had done what I do for a farthing leſs. 


FANTOME. 
Dear Abigail, how I admire thy virtue ! 


431641 TL. 


No, no, Mr. Fantome, I defy the worſt of my enemies to ſay I 
love miſchief for miſchief's ſake. 


FANTOME. 


But is thy Lady PENDER that I am the ghoſt of her deceaſed 
huſband ? 


TRIGATL 


I endeavour to make her believe ſo; and tell her every time 
your drum rattles, that her huſband is chiding her for entertain- 
ing this new lover. 


FANTO ME. 


Prithee make uſe of all thy art; for I'm tir'd to death with 
Eee? ſtrolling 
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ſtrolling round this wide old houſe, like a rat behind the wain. 
ſcot. 


ABIGAIL. 


Did not I tell you, 'twas the pureſt place in the world for 
to play your tricks in? There's: none of the family that non 
every hole and corner in it, beſides myſelf. 


FANTOM EE. 
Ah, Mrs. Abigail! you have had your intrigues 
ABIGAIL. 


For you mult know, when I was a romping young girl, I was a 


mighty lover of Hide and Seek. 
F A N 7 O ME. 


I believe, by this time, I am as well acquainted with the houſe 
as yourſelf. 


ABIGAIL 


You are very much miſtaken, Mr. Fantome: but no matter for 
that; here is to be your ſtation to-night. This place is unknown to 
any one living beſides myſelf, ſince the death of the j Joiner; who, 
you muſt underſtand, being a lover of mine, contriv'd the wain- 
{cot to move to and fro. in the manner that you find it. I de- 
ſign'd it for a wardrobe for my Lady's caſt clothes. Oh! the 
- .. ſtays, petticoats, commodes, lac'd ſhoes, and good 
things that I have had in it! Pray take care you don't 3 
the cherry-brandy bottle that ſtands up in the corner. 


F AVT OM E. 


Well, Mrs. Abigail, I hire your cloſet of you but for this one 
night— 


A thouſand pound, you know, is a very good rent. 


ABIGAIL. 
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ABIGAIL. 


Well, get you gone: you have ſuch a way with you,” rings 
no denying you any thing! ö 1 0 


FA NT O ME. 
I'm a thinking how Tinſel will ſtare, when he ſees me come out 
of the wall; for I am reſolv'd to make my appearance to-night. 
ABI 84 I. 


Get you in, get you in, my Lady $ at the door. | 


FANTOME. 


Pray take care ſhe does not keep me up ſo late as the did laſt 
night, or 8 * it III beat the tattoo, 


1 A. £4 va w a” -- + => #5 - 8 ot _—_ 
431641 L. r balfbchs wget rar a ed 


I'm done, I'm undone— 4. he. 15 2 in. 4 Mr. 1 
Mr. Fantome, have you put che thouſand pound bond into my bro- 
ther's hands? E 


Ae k. 


Thou ſhalt W it; I tell chee chou malt "On it. 
[Fantome goes m. 


ABI G ATI L. 
- Vaniſh, vaniſh, 


No more words 


Buer L A D Y. 


431641 I. [Opening the dbor.] 


Oh, dear Madam, was it you that made ſuch a knocking? 
my heart does ſo beat 1 vow you have frighted me to 
death I thought verily it had been the Drummer. 


LADY. 


» 
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L A D Y. 


I have been ſhewing the garden to Mr. 7imſel: he's won inſuf- 
ferably witty upon us about this ſtory of the drum. 


ABIGAIL. 


Indeed, Madam, he's a very looſe man! I'm afraid tis he that 
hinders my poor maſter from reſting in his grave. 


48. 


Well, an Iaſidel is ſuch a novelty i in the country, that I am re- 
ſolv'd to divert myſelf a hw or two at leaſt with the oddneſs of 
his converſation. x. £ 


Bib SE oil 6] 4310471 


Ah, Madam ! the drum began to beat in the houſe as ſoon as 
ever this creature was admitted to viſit you. All the while Mr. 
Fantome made his addreſſes to you, there was not a mouſe ſtirring 
in the Haute more than us'd to be- ; | 


LADY. 


This baggage has ſome deſign upon me, more than I can yet 
diſcover. * 15 Mr.  Fantome was always thy favorite. 


ABIGAIL. 


Ay, and ſhould have been yours too, by my conſent! Mr. Fan- 
tome was not ſuch a ſlight fantaſtic thing as this is Mr. Fantome 
was the beſt built man one ſhould ſee in a ſummer's day! Mr. 
Fantome was a man of honor, and lov'd you! Poor ſoul ! how 
has he ſigh'd when he has talk'd to me of my hard-hearted Lady 
Well! I had as lief a; as a thouſand pound, you would marry 
Mr. Fantome ! ; 


LADY. 


To tell thee truly, I lov'd him well enough till I found he lov'd 
| me 
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me ſo much. But Mr. Tinſel makes his court to me with ſo much 
neglect and indifference, and with ſuch an OY laucineſs 
Not that 1: ſay EIL marry: hin, di ni „ebe ilims“ 


ABIGAIL. 


Marry him, quoth-a! No, if you ſhould, you'll be awaken'd 


ſooner chan married couples generalhj eel l ts we 
1 drum at your window. 5 


I 
I'll hide my contempt of T mſel for once, if it be but to ſee what 
this wench drives at. [Afide. 
"of B I 6 4 1 L. | 


why. fapphle your huſband, after this fair warning he has 
given you, ſhould found you an alarm at midnight; then open 
your curtains with a face. as pale as my apron, and cry out with 
a hollow voice, What doſt thou do in bed with this ſpindle- 
ſhank'd fellow? 


LADY. 


Why wilt thou needs have it to be my huſband? He never had 
any reaſon to be offended at me. I always lov'd him while he 
was living; and ſhould prefer him to any man, were he fo ſtill. 
Mr. Tinſel is indeed very idle in his talk; but, I bows; 4 a 
diſcreet woman might reform him. | 


ABIGAIL. 


That's a likely matter indeed ! Did you ever hear of a woman 
who had power over a man when ſhe was his wife, that had none 
while ſhe was his miſtreſs? Oh! there's nothing in the world im- 
proves a man 1n his complaiſance, like mae f 


14 


He is, indeed, at preſent, too familiar in his converſation. 
ABIGAIL. 
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| | | LES 13h Johr $7 $& 
Familiar ! Madam, in troth, he's ownilight ride; 


LADY. 


But that, you know, Abigail, ſhews he has no diſfimulation in 


him-——Then he is apt to jeſt a little too much U e * ſub- 
jects | | 


4 BIGAIL. 
Grave ſubjects! he jeſts upon the church. 
LADY. | 
But that, you know, Abigail, may be only to ſhew his wit 
Then it muſt be own'd he's extremely talkative. 


ABIGAIL. 
Talkative, dye call it! he's downright impertinent. 


E4DTF 
But that, you know, Abigail, is a ſign he has been us'd to good 


company Then indeed he is very poſitive. 
ABIGATIL. 
Poſitive! why, he contradicts you in every thing you ſay. 
LAP V. 


But then, you know, Abigail, he has been educated at the Inns 
of Court. 


ABIGAIL. 


A bleſſed education indeed! it has made him forget his cate- 
chiſm ! 
| LADY. 
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You talk as if you hated him. ts td 16H 
ABIGAIL. 
You talk as if you lov'd him. 
\L AD Y. 
Hold your tongue ; here he comes. 


Enter TIN S E I. 


5 T ths eme 
My dear Widow! . | 
. ABIGAIL WTR RE PLOT IF 
My das Widow! marry come up | 0 1407 37 . 
| Bol % 15 7 03 bob 4608 


Let him alone, Abigail; ſo long as he does not call me my dear 
Wife, there's no harm done. 


TINSE L. 
I have been moſt. ridiculouſly diverted ſince I left you 
Your ſervants have made a convert of my booby : his head is * 


fill'd with this fooliſh ſtory of a Drummer, that I expect the 
rogue will be afraid hereafter to go upon a meſſage by moon-light. 


LADY. 


Ah, Mr. Tinſel, what a loſs of billet-doux would that be to many 
a fine Lady! 


ABIGAIL 


Then you ſtill believe this to be a fooliſh ſtory? I thought my 
Lady had told you, that ſhe had heard it herſelf. 
VOL. I. Fff T I N- 
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TINSEL. 


Ha! ha! ha! CL 51 
ABIGAIL. 
Why, you wou'd not perſuade us out of our ſenſes? _ 


T7 I NSE.L. 
Ha ! ha! ha! 769 H 
 ABIGATL... 
There's manners for you, Madam 22 


LADY. 


Admirably rally'd! that laugh is unanſwerable ! Now Tl be 
hang d if you could forbear being witty upon me, if I fhould tell 
you I heard it no longer ago, than laſt night. 


3 4 TINSEL. _ 
Fancy! ' 5 
Lr. 
But what if I ſhould tell you my maid was wich me! | 
504 15:0 BS SW GEN too: 


Vapors! vapors! pray, my dear Widow, will you anſwer me 
one queſtion ? Had you ever this noiſe of a drum in your 
head, all the while your huſband was living ? 

| et LADY. 

And pray, Mr. Tinſel, will you let me aſk you another queſtion? 
Do you think we can hear in the country, as well as you do in 


town ? | 1 
71M 


% 
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Believe me, Madam, 1 ne — you 4 . tor, theſe 


imaginations, | Hehn @an071 
"Ss, EF a gs ER 


ABIGAIL. | 
Don't tell my Lady of i imaginations, Sir, I have heard it elt 


525 I N 4 E . 
art thou not an old maid? 


ABIGAIL. 
Sir, if I am, it is my own fault. 


7 1 N XL: 
Whims! freaks! megrims! indeed Mrs. 4 


ABIGAIL. 


Murry, Sir, by your talk one would believe you thought every 
thing that was good is a megrim. 


LAD Y. 


Why truly I don't very well underſtand what you meant by your 
doctrine to me in the garden juſt now, that every thing we ſaw 
was made by chance, 


Hark thee, child 


ABIGAIL. 
A very pretty ſubject indeed for a lover to * * 1— 
with. 


LADY. 
But I ſuppoſe that was only a taſte of the converſation you 


would entertain me with after marriage. 
Fff2 FT T I N- 


= 
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Oh, I fhall then have time to read you ſuch lectures of mo- 
tions, atoms, and nature that you ſhall learn to think as 
freely as the beſt of us, and be convinced in leſs than a month, 
that all about us is chance-work. 


LADY. 


You are a very complaiſant perſon indeed; and ſo you would 
make your court to me, by perſuading me that I was made by 
Chance! 


TINSEL. 


Ha! ha! ha! well ſaid, my dear ! hes, faith, thou werta very 
lucky hit, that's certain, 


LA D r. 
en Mr. Tiyel, where did you learn this odd "ay of talking? 


TINSEL. 


Ah, Widow, 'tis your country innocence makes you think it 
an odd rere bud err 


FA 49110 11 D 7. 1 


Tho' you give no credit to ſtories of zpparitions,” I hope you 
believe there are ſuch things as ſpirits ! 


171197; 211 315 04 4 TII NS E FR 5 fg . 9297 
Simplicity! 
ABIGAIL. 
I fancy, you don't believe women have ehen dye. Fin? 
508 fr 7 E II T 
21 5 E T. F 161103f1. 


Fooliſh enough! LADY. 
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I vow, Mr. Tinſel, I'm afraid malicious people will ſay I'm in 
love with an Atheiſt. 
TINSE L. 


Oh, my dear, that's an old-faſhion'd word 
thinker, child. 


I'm a Free- 


ABIGAT YL. 
I'm ſure you are a free ſpeaker! 


LADY. 


Really, Mr. Tinſel, conſidering that you are fo fine a gentleman, 
I'm amaz'd where you got all this learning! I wonder it has not 
ſpoil'd your breeding. 


. 


To tell you the truth, I have not time to look into theſe dry 
matters myſelf, but I am convinc'd by four or five learned men, 
whom I ſometimes overhear at a coffee-houſe I frequent, that 
our forefathers were a pack of aſſes, that the world has been in an 
error for ſome thouſands of years, and that all the people upon 
earth, excepting thoſe two or three worthy gentlemen, are im- 


pos d upon, cheated, bubbled, abus'd, bamboozled 
ABIGAIL. 


Madam, how can you hear ſuch a profligate-? he talks like the 
London prodigal. 


LADY. 
Why really, I'm a thinking, if there be no ſuch things as 
ſpirits, a woman has no oceaſion for marrying She need 


not be afraid to he by herſelf. 
1 | TIM 
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Ah! my dear! are huſbands good for nothing but to frighten 
away ſpirits? Doſt thou think I could not inſtruct thee in ſeveral 
other comforts of matrimony? 


or. 


Ah! but you are a man of ſo much knowledge, that you would 


always be laughing at my ignorance You learned men are ſo 
apt to deſpiſe one! | 


I. 


No, child! I'd teach thee my principles, thou ſhould'ſt be 
as wile as I am in a week's time. 


LAMT. 


Do you think your principles would make a woman the better 
wite? | 


TINSEL. 
Prithee, Widow, don't be queer. 
L 4 H. 


I love a gay temper, but I would not have you rally things 
that are ſerious. 


TINSE L. 
Well enough, faith! where's the jeſt of rallying any thing elſe? 
. Bs 
Ah, Madam, did you ever hear Mr. Fantome talk at this rate” 
"To | [Afude. 
TINSE L. [4 


But where's this ghoſt! this ſon of a whore of a Drummer? 1d 
fain hear him methinks. ABT 
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Pray, Madam, don't ſuffer him to give che ghoſt ſuch ill language, 
eſpecially when you have reaſon to believe it is my maſter, 


| | T1NSK£ 
That's well enough faith, Nab; doſt thou think thy maſter is ſo 
unreaſonable, as to continue his claim to his relict after his bones 
are laid? Pray, Widow, remember the words of your contract, 
you have fulfill'd them to a tittle Did not you marry Sir 
George to the tune of, ill death us do part? | 


2.4 DT. 


I muſt not hear Sir George's memory treated in fo ſlight a man- 


ner This fellow muſt have been at ſome pains to make himſelf 
ſuch a finiſh'd coxcomb. Aide. 


TIE. 


Give me but poſſeſſion of your perſon, and I'll whirl you up 
to town for a winter, and cure you at once. Oh! I have known 
many a country Lady come to London with frightful ſtories of 
the Hall-Houſe being haunted, of fairies, ſpirits, and witches; 
that by the time ſhe had ſeen a comedy, play'd at an aſſembly, 
and ambled in a ball or two, has been ſo little afraid of bug- 
bears, that ſhe has ventur'd home in a chair at all hours of the 


night. 
406 1 I. 

Sauce- box. | 2 15 #1: Ae. 
E-1-NSE\£.) 


Tis the ſolitude of the country that creates theſe whimſies ; 
there was never ſuch a thing as a ghoſt heard of at London, except 
in the Play-houſe Oh we'd pals all our time in London, "Tis 

| | | the 
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the ſcene of pleaſure and diverſions, where there's ſomething to 
amuſe you every hour of the day. Life's not life in the country, 


LADY. 


Well then, you have an opportunity of ſhewing the ſincerity 
of that love to me which you profeſs. You may give a proof 
that you have an affection to my perſon, not my jointure. 


TINSEL 


Your jointure! how can you think me ſuch a dog! But, child, 
won't your jointure be the ſame thing in London as in the country? 


L-4 DL, 


No, you're deceiv'd! You muſt know it is ſettled on me by 
marriage articles, on condition that I live in this old manſion 
houſe, and keep it up in repair. 


T\1TN SEL. 
Ho -W! 
4 4 LE 
That's well put, Madam. 


e 


Why, faith, I have been looking upon this houſe, and think it 
is the prettieſt habitation I ever ſaw in my life. | 


LADY. 
Ay, but then this cruel drum! 
TINSE L. 
Something ſo venerable in it! 


LADY. 
Ay, but the drum! T INM 
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For my part, I like this Gothic way of building better than any 


of your new orders it would be a thouſand pities it ſhould 
fall to ruin. 


L A D Y. 
Ay, but the drum! 


TIN S. 


How pleaſantly we two could paſs our time in this delicious 
ſituation. Our lives wou'd be a continued dream of happineſs. 
Come, faith, Widow, let's go upon the leads, and take a view of 
the country. 


L 4D FI. 
Ay, but the drum! the drum! 


TNS X. 


My dear, take my word for't tis all fancy: beſides, ſhould he 
drum in thy very bed- chamber, I ſhou'd only hug thee the cloſer, 


 Claſp'd in the folds of love, I'd meet my doom, 
And at my joys, tio thunder ſhook the room. 


ACT 
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Cer 1 SU ELENE EL 


SCENE opens, and diſcovers Vellum in his office, and a letter in 
has hand. 


VELLU M. 


1 letter aſtoniſheth; may I believe my own eyes——or 


rather my ſpectacles To Humphrey Vellum, Eq; Steward 
to the Lady Truman. 


VELLUM, 


Doubt not but you will be glad to hear your Maſter is alive, and de- 
ſigns to be with you in half an hour. The report of my being ſlain in 
the Netherlands, has, 1 find, produced ſome diſorders in my family. 
am now at the George Inn. If an old man with a grey beard, m a black 
cloke, enquires after you, give im admittance. He paſſes for a conjurer, 
but is really 


Your faithful friend, 
G. Truman. 
P. S. Let this be a ſecret, and you ſhall find your account in il. 


This amazeth me! and yet the reaſons why I ſhould believe he 
is ſtill living, are manifold Firſt, becauſe this has often been 
the caſe of other military adventurers. 

Secondly, becauſe the news of his death was firſt publiſh d in 
Dyer s Letter. 

Thirdly, becauſe this letter can be written by none but himſelt 
I know his hand, and manner of ſpelling. 
Fourthly 


Enter 


Mop: eos — — a3 Pe. I - 
E.. mas Me." 
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Enter BUTLER. 


BUT ESR. 


Sir, here's a ſtrange old gentleman that aſks for you; he ſays 
he's a conjurer, but he looks very ſuſpicious; I with he ben't a 


| jeſuit. 


— r — 2 py 
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VEL LU M. 
Admit him immediately. 
BUTLER. 
I wiſh he ben't a jeſuit; but he ſays he's nothing but a conjurer. 
VELLUM. 


He ſays right He is no more than a conjurer. Bring him 


in and withdraw. [Exit Butler. 
And fourthly, as I was ſaying, Becauſe 


Enter BUTLER wth Sir GEORGE. 


BUT'E ER. 


Sir, here is the conjurer What a deviliſh lag beard he has! 
I warrant it has been growing theſe hundred years. ¶Aſide. Exit. 


Sir GEORGE. 


Dear Vellum, you have receiv'd my letter; but before we Pro- 
ceed, lock the door. 


FELL UM. 
It 1s his voice. 1 [ Shuts the door. 
Sr G E O R GE. 


In the next place, help me off with this cumberſome cloke. 


Gg g 2 VELLUM. 
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V ELLU M. 
It is his ſhape. 
Sr GEORGE. 
So, now lay my beard upon the table. 
K.E L:L UM: 
| After having look'd on Str. George thro” his ſpectacles. 
It is his face, every lineament! 


Sr G E O R GE. 


Well, now I have put off the conjurer and the old man, I can 
talk to thee more at my caſe. 


VELLUM. 


Believe me, my good Maſter, I am as much rejoiced to ſee you 
alive, as I was upon the day you were born. Your name was, in 
all the news papers, in the liſt of thoſe that were ſlain. 


Sir GEORGE. 


We have not time to be particular. I ſhall only tell thee in 
general, that I was taken priſoner in the battle, and was under 
cloſe confinement for ſeveral months. Upon my releaſe, I was 
reſolv'd to ſurpriſe my wife with the news of my being alive, I 
know, Vellum, you are a perſon of ſo much penetration, that I need 
not uſe any further arguments to convince you that I am fo. 


FE LL UM 


I am and moreover'I queſtion not but your good toe wall 
likewiſe be convinc'd of it. Her Ho--nor is a diſcerning Lady. 


Sr GEORG E. 


I'm only afraid ſhe ſhould be convinc'd of it to her ſorrow. Is 
not 
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not ſhe pleas'd with her imaginary widowhood? Tell me truly, 
was me EN at Hey report of my « 18 7170 


„E IL LU II. 


115111 $4 4 3 3&7 7 ' 4 8 
„ - L4I3D Ty OF, 13 


Sorely. 
Sir G E O R G E. 
How long did her grief laſt? 
1 U M. 


Longer than I have known any Widows 


Sr GEORGE. 


Three days, ſay'ſt thou? Three, whole . q m . > 
flattereſt me! O woman! woman! 


VELLUM. 


at leaſt three days. 


Grief is twofold. 


Sr GEORGE. 3 . | 
This bockkbead is as methodical as ever but I know he's 


honeſt. | Aſide. 
%o ae anus 
There is a real grief, and there is a methodical grief; ſhe was 


drown'd in tears till ſuch time as the tailor had made her widow 8 
weeds Indeed they became her. 


Sr G E OR G E. 


Became her! and was that her comfort? Truly a moſt ſeaſon- 
able conſolation ! 


Kun . 


But I muſt needs ſay ſhe paid a due regard to your memory, 
and could not forbear weeping when ſhe ſaw company. 
Sir 
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Sir GEORGE. 


That was kind indeed . I find ſhe griev'd with a great deal of 
good breeding. But how comes this gang of lovers about her? 


VELLUM. 
Her jointure is conſiderable. 


Sr GEORGE. 
How this fool torments me? Aſide. 
EE ""FRELEUM 
Her perſon is amiable 
Sr GEORG E. 
Death! Aſade. 
1 


But her character is unblemiſh'd. She has been as virtuous in 
your abſence as a Penelope 


| Sr GEORG E. 
And has had as many ſuitors. 
AS 4.04, 
Several have made their overtures. 
| Sr GEORGE. 


Several! 


VELLU M. 
But ſhe has rejected all. 
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Sr GEORGE. 


There thou reviv'it me but what means this Tinſel? Are 
his viſits acceptable? © nulla woe 42 brond! 6 bot 


VELLU M. 
He 1s young. 
1 Si. G E OR GE. 
Does ſhe liſten to him? 
memos 7 24 
He 1s gay. 
Sir GEORG E. 
Sure ſhe could never entertain a thought of marrying ſuch a 
coxcomb |! 


VELLU M. 
He is not ill made. | 
Sr GEORGE. 
Are the vows and proteſtations that paſs'd between us come to 


this! I can't bear the thought of it! Is Tinſel the man defign'd for 
my worthy ſucceſſor? | 


VELLUM. 


You do not conſider that you have been dead theſe fourteen 
months 


Sr GEORGE. 
Was there ever ſuch a dog? Aſide. 


VELLUM. 
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VELLU M. 


And I have oſten heard her ſay, that ſhe muſt never expect to 
find a ſecond Sir George Truman — meaning your Ho- nor. 


Sr GEORGE. 


I think ſhe lov'd me; but I muſt ſearch into this ſtory of the 
Drummer before I diſcover myſelf to her. I have put on this 
habit of a conjurer, in order to introduce myſelf. It muſt be 
your buſineſs to recommend me as a moſt profound perſon, that 
by my great knowledge in the curious arts can ſilence the Drum- 
mer, and diſpoſſeſs the houſe. 


'FELLUA 


I am going to lay my accounts before my Lady, and I will en- 
deavour'to prevail upon her Ho--nor to admit the trial of your art. 


Sr GEORG E. 


I have ſcarce heard of any of theſe ſtories that did not ariſe 
from a love intrigue Amours raiſe as many ghoſts as murders, 


.VELLUM. 


Mrs. Abigail anden to perſuade us, that tis your Honor 
who troubles the houſe. 


Sr GEORGE. 


That convinces me 'tis a cheat; for 1 think, Vellum, T may be 
pretty well aſſur'd it is not me. 


FEEL UM 
Ji am apt to think ſo truly. Ha! ha! ha! 


Sr GEORGE. 


Abigail had always an aſcendant over her Lady, and if there is 
a 
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a trick in this matter, depend upon it ſhe is at the bottom of it. 
I'll be hang'd if this ghoſt be not one of Abigail's familiars. 


VELLU M. 
Mrs. Abigail has of late been very myſterious. 


Sr G E OR G E. 


fancy, Vellum, thou could'ſt worm it out of her. I know 
formerly there was an amour between you. 


VELLU M. 


Mrs. Abigail hath her allurements, and ſhe knows I have pick'd 
up a competency in your Ho--nor's ſervice. 


Sr GEORGE. 


If thou haſt, all I aſk of thee in return is, that thou would'ſt 
immediately renew thy addreſſes to her. Coax her up. Thou 
haſt ſuch a filver tongue, Vellum, as 'twill be impoſſible for her to 
withſtand. Beſides, ſhe is ſo very a woman, that ſhe'll like thee 
the better for giving her the pleaſure of telling a ſecret. In 
ſhort, wheedle her out of it, and I ſhall act he's the advice which 


thou giveſt me. 


FEEL UA: 


Mrs. Abigail was never deaf to me, when I talked upon that 
ſubject. I will take an opportunity of addreſſing myſelf to her in 
the moſt pathetic manner. 


Sir GEORGE. 


In the mean time lock me up in your office, and bring me 
word what ſucceſs you have Well, ſure I am the firſt that ever 
was employ'd to lay himſelf. 


VELLU M. 


You act indeed a threefold part in this houſe; you are a ghoſt, 
VOL. I. H h h a 
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a conjurer, and my ho--nor'd Maſter Sir George Truman; he! he! 
he! You will pardon me for being jocular. 


Sr G E OR GE. 


O, Mr. Vellum, with all my heart. You know I love you men 
of wit and humor. Be as merry as thou pleaſeſt, ſo thou doſt thy 
buſineſs. | Mimzcking him. | You will remember, Vellum, your com- 
miſſion is two-fold, firſt to gain admiſſion for me to your Lady, 
and ſecondly to get the ſecret out of Abigail. 


VEL LU:\M 
It ſufficeth. [The Scene ſhuts, 


Enter L A D Y fola. 
1 


Women who have been happy in a firſt marriage, are the moſt 
apt to venture upon a ſecond. But for my part, I had a huſband 
ſo every way ſuited to my inclinations, that I muſt entirely forget 
him, before I can like another man. I have now been a Widow 
but fourteen months, and have had twice as many lovers, all of 
'em profeſs'd admirers of my perſon, but paſſionately in love with 
my jointure. 1 think it is a revenge I owe my ſex to make an 
example of this worthleſs tribe of fellows, who grow impudent, 
dreſs themſelves fine, and fancy we are oblig'd to provide for 
em. But of all my captives, Mr. Tinſel is the moſt extraordinary 
in his kind. I hope the diverſion I give myſelf with him is un- 


blamable. I'm ſure tis neceſſary to turn my thoughts off from 


the memory of that dear man, who has been the greateſt happi- 
neſs and affliction of my life. My heart would be a prey to me- 
lancholy, if I did not find theſe innocent methods of relieving 
it. But here comes Abigail. I muſt teaze the baggage, for! 


find ſhe has taken it into her head that I am entirely at her 
diſpoſal. 2 


Enter! 
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Enter ABIG ATI TL. 
ABIGATI AL. 


419 


Madam! Madam! yonder's Mr. Tinſel has as good as taken 
poſſeſſion of your houſe. Marry, he ſays, he muſt have Sir 
George's apartment enlarg'd ; for truly, ſays he, I hate to be ſtrait- 


en d. Nay, he was ſo impudent as to ſhew me the 
where he intends to conſummate, as he calls it. 


L A D Y. 
Well! he's a wild fellow. 


ABIGA4TE 
Indeed he's a very ſad man, Madam. 


L A DY. 


ſhould be mighty glad to reform him. 
43161. 


Reform him! marry hang him! 
LADY. 
Has not he a great deal of life? 


ABIGATIL. 


Ay, enough to make your heart ake. 


LADY. 
I dare ſay thou think'ſt him a very agreeable fellow. 


. 
He thinks himſelf ſo, I'll anſwer for him. 


H h h 2 


chamber 


He's young, Abigail, tis a thouſand pities he ſhould be loſt; I 


LADY. 


| 
1 
| 


— —_— — 
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LI D. 


He's very good-natur'd ! 
hos ABIGAIL. 
He ought to be ſo, for he's very filly. 
a. 8-25 
Doſt thou think he loves me? 


ABIGAIL 
Mr. Fantome did, I am ſure. 


„. 


With what raptures he talk'd! 
ABIGAIL. 
Yes, but 'twas in praiſe of your jointure-houſe. 
£ 4 DF; 
He has kept bad company, 
414346 411. 
They muſt be very bad indeed, if they were worſe than himſelf. 
L 1 9 T. 
I have a ſtrong fancy a good woman might reform him. 
ABIGAIL. 
It would be a fine experiment, if it ſhould not ſucceed. 
1. 


Well, Abigail, we'll talk of that another time; here comes the Steu- 


ard, I have no further occaſion for you at preſent. [Exit Abigail. 
| Enter 


* 
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Enter VELLUM. 
E L L U M 


Madam, i s your Ho--nor at leiſure to look into the accounts of 
the laſt wachs ? They rife very high Houſe-keeping 1s charge- 
able in a houſe that is haunted. 


LADY, 
How comes that to paſs? I hope the Drum neither eats nor 
drinks! But read your account, Vellum. | 


E VL LU M. 


[ Putling on and of has ſpeflacles in this ſcene] A hogſhead and a 
half of ale It is not for the ghoſt's drinking But your 
Ho--nor's ſervants ſay they muſt have ſomething to keep up their 
courage againſt this ſtrange noiſe. They tell me they expect a 
double quantity of malt in their ſmall beer, ſo long as the houſe 
continues in this condition. 


L F. 
At this rate they Il take care to be frighten d all the year round, 
IIl anſwer for em. But go on. 


VELLU M. 


Item, Two ſheep, and a---where is the ox? Oh, here I have 
him --- and an ox---Your Ho--nor muſt always have a piece of cold 
beef in the houſe for the entertainment of ſo many ſtrangers, who 
come from all parts to hear this Drum. em, bread ten peck 
loaves---They cannot eat beef without bread. Item, three bar- 
rels of table-beer---They muſt drink with their meat. 


L ADI. 
Sure no woman in England has a ſteward that makes ſuch inge- 
nious comments on his works. Aſide. 


4 E. 
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EL L UM 
Item, to Mr. Tinſels ſervants five bottles of port wine —— [t 


was by your Ho- nor's order Item, three bottles of ſack for | 
the uſe of Mrs. Abigail. 35 Ter | 


* — — * * 


VELLU M. 


We have been long friends, we are your Ho--nor's ancient ſer- 
vants ; ſack is an innocent cordial, and gives her ſpirit to chide 
the ſervants, when they are tardy in their buſineſs; he! he! he! 
pardon me for being jocular. 


L AD YN. 
Well, I fee you'll come together at laſt. 


FEE 4 UM 
Item, a dozen pound of watch-lights for the uſe of the ſervants, 


L 4 DF. 


For the uſe of the ſervants! What, are the rogues afraid of 
{leeping in the dark? What an unfortunate woman am J! This 
is ſuch a particular diſtreſs, it puts me to my wits end. Vellum, 
what wou'd you adviſe me to do? 


FETEUAMA 


Madam, your Ho--nor has two points to conſider. Inprimis, To 
retrench theſe extravagant expences, which ſo many ſtrangers 
bring upon you. Secondly, To clear the houſe of this inviſi- 
ble Drummer. 


LADY. 


This learned diviſion leaves me juſt as wiſe as I was. But how 
muſt we bring theſe two points to bear? VE L- 
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VELLU M. 


I beſeech your Ho--nor to give me the hearing. 


LADY. 
I do. But prithee take pity on me, and be not tedious. 


VE LL VU NM. 


I will be conciſe. There is a certain perſon arrived this morn- 
ing, an aged man of a venerable aſpect, and of a long hoary 
beard, that reacheth down to his girdle. The common people 
call him a wizard, a white-witch, a conjurer, a cunning man, a 
necromancer, a 


L A D Y. 
No matter for his titles. But what of all this? 
VELLUM. < 
Give me the hearing, good my Lady. He pretends to great 
{kill in the occult ſciences, and is come hither upon the rumor 


of this Drum. If one may believe him, he knows the ſecret of 
laying ghoſts, or of quieting houſes that are haunted. 


EA D. 


Pho, theſe are idle ſtories to amuſe the country people ; this 
can do us no good. 


E LL UN. 
It can do us no harm, my Lady. 


L A DY. 


I dare ſay thou doſt not believe there is any thing in it thy- 
ſelf, 


V E L- 


— it ov Fa bee. . 
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E LL UM. 


I cannot ſay, I do; there is no danger however in the experi- 
ment. Let him try his ſkill; if it ſhou'd ſucceed, we are rid of 
the Drum; if it ſhou'd not, we may tell the world that it has, 
and by that means at leaſt get out of this expenſive way of living; 
ſo that it muſt turn to your advantage one way or another. 


3 i i... 
I think you argue very rightly. But where is the man? I 
would fain ſee him. He muſt be a curioſity. 

PX E EDU | 

I have already diſcours'd him, and he is to be with me, in my 


office, half an hour hence. He aſks nothing for his pains, till 
he has done his work ; no Cure, no Money. 


Fi 


Ar” iP / ap #5 


That circumſtance, I muſt confeſs, wou'd make one believe 
there is more in his art than one would imagine. Pray, Vellum, 
go and fetch him hither immediately. 


| VELLU M. 
I am gone. He ſhall be forth- coming forthwith. [| Exeunt. 


Enter BUTLER, COACHMAN and GARDENER 


BUTLE R. 
Rare news, my lads, rare news! 


PP 
What's the matter? haſt thou got any more vales for us? 


B UT LE R. 
No, tis better than that. COACH 
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COACHM A MN. 


Is there another ſtranger come to the houſe? 
D 4. 
Ay, ſuch a ſtranger as will make all our lives eaſy. 


CG ASD£E NE 
What! is he a Lord? 


B:E-F:.L EK. 
A Lord ! No, nothing like it. 
COACHMA N. 
A conjurer! what, is he come a wooing to my Lady? 
BUT.EL ER. 
No, no, you fool, he's come on purpole to lay the ſpirit. 
COACHMA MN. 


Ay, marry, that's good news indeed; but where is he? 


BUTLE R. 


He is lock'd up with the ſteward in his office, they are laying 
their heads together very cloſe, I fancy they are caſting a figure. 


GARDENE RX. 
Prithee, John, what ſort of a creature is a conjurer? 


FILA. 


Why he's made much as other men are, if it was not for his 
long grey beard. 


He's a conjurer. 


VOL. I. I 11 | COACH 
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C OACH MAM. 


Look ye, Peter, it ſtands with reaſon, that a conjurer ſhould 
have a long grey beard —— for did ye ever know a witch that 
was not an old woman? 


GARDE NE R. 


Why! I remember a conjurer once at a fair, that to my think. 
ing was a very ſmock-fac'd man, and yet he ſpew'd out fifty yards 
of green ferret. I fancy, John, if thou'dſt get him into the 
pantry and give him a cup of ale, he'd ſhew us a few tricks, 
Doſt think we cou'd not perſuade him to ſwallow one of thy 
caſe-knives for his diverſion? He'll certainly bring it up again. 


B UT L E R. 


Peter, thou art ſuch a wiſeacre! Thou doſt not know the dif- 
ference between a conjurer and a juggler. This man muſt be a 
very great maſter of his trade. His beard is at leaſt half a yard 
long, he's dreſſed in a ſtrange dark cloke, as black as a coal. 
Your conjurer always goes in mourning. | 


CARDEMNE R. 
Is he a gentleman? had he a ſword by his ſide? 


BUTLER; 


No, no, he's too grave a man for that, a conjurer is as grave 
as a judge but he had a long white wand in his hand. 


COACHMA N. 


You may be ſure there's a good deal of virtue in that wand 
I fancy 'tis made out of witch elm. 


GARDENE R. 


I warrant you if the ghoſt appears, he'll whiſk ye that 
wan 
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wand before his eyes, and ſtrike you the drumſtick out of his 
hand. 


B UE ELER 


No; the wand, look ye, is to make a circle, and if he once 
gets the ghoſt in a circle, then he has him let him get out 
again if he can. A circle, you muſt know, is a conjurer's trap. 


COTACHAMAN. 
But what will he do with him, when he has him there? 


BUTLE R. 
Why then he'll overpower him with his learning. 


GARDE MER. 


If he can once compaſs him, and get him in lobs- pound, he'll 
make nothing of him, but ſpeak a few hard words to him, and 


perhaps bind him over to his good behaviour, for a thouſand 
years. 


COACHM A MN. 


Ay, ay, hell ſend him packing to his grave in with a flea 
in his ear, I warrant him. 


BUT £ £&. 


No, no, I wou'd adviſe Madam to ſpare no coſt. If the con- 
jurer be but well paid, he'll take pains upon the ghoſt, and lay 
him, look ye, in the red ſea and then he's laid for ever. 

COACHM A MN. 


Ay, marry, that would ſpoil his drum for him. 


GARDENE R. 


Why, John, there muſt be a power of ſpirits in that ſame red ſea 
——1 warrant ye they are as plenty as fiſh. 
lii 2 C04 CH- 
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COACHM A MN. 


Well, I wiſh after all that he may not þe too hard for the con- 
Jurer; I'm afraid he'll find a tough bit of work on't. 


GARDE NE R. 


I wiſh the ſpirit may not carry a corner of the houſe off with 
him. 


B UT L E R. 


As for that, Peter, you may be ſure that the ſteward has made 
his bargain with the cunning-man beforehand, that he ſhall 
ſtand to all coſts and damages But hark! yonder's Mrs. 
Abigail, we ſhall have her with us immediately, if we do not 
get oft. 


GARDE NK.R. 


Ay lads! if we could get Mrs. Abigail well laid too —— we 
ſhould lead merry lives. 


For to a man like me that's flout and bold, 
A ghoſt is not ſo dreadful as a ſcold. 
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SCENE opens, and diſcovers Sir 1 8 in Vellum's office. 


Sr GEORGE. 


Wonder I don't hear of Vellum yet. But I know his wiſdom 

will do nothing raſhly. The fellow has been fo us'd to form 
in buſineſs, that it has infected his whole converſation. But I 
muſt not find fault with that punctual and exact behaviour which 
has been of ſo much uſe to me; my eſtate is the better for it. 


Enter VE L L UM. 
Well, Vellum, I'm impatient to hear your ſucceſs. 


Ne 
Firſt, let me lock the door. 
Sr GEORG E. 


Will your l admit me? 


VELLUM. 
If this lock is not mended ſoon, it will be quite ſpoiled. 


Sr GEORGE. 
Prithee let the lock alone at preſent, and anſwer me. 


VEL LU M. 


Delays in buſineſs are dangerous: I muſt ſend for the ſmith 
next week and in the mean time will take a minute of it. 


Sr G E OR G E. 
What ſays your Lady? WE © 
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E LL U M. 


This pen is naught, and wants mending 
you ſay? 


My Lady, did 


Sr GEORGE. 
Does ſhe admit me? 


VELLUM. 
I have gained admiſſion for you as a conjurer, 
Sr GEORGE. 


That's enough! Ill gain admiſſion for myſelf as a huſband. 
Does ſhe believe there is any thing in my art? 


LU 
It is hard to know what a woman believes. 


8 GEORGE 
Did ſhe aſk no queſtions about me? 


VELLU M. 


Sundry She deſires to talk with you herſelf, before you 
enter upon your buſineſs. 


Sr GEORGE. 


But when? 
VELLUM. 
Immediately. This inſtant. 
Sir GEORGE. 


Pugh. What haſt thou been doing all this while? Why didit 
not 
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not tell me ſo? Give me my cloke 
Abigail? 


Have you yet met with 


C0 


I have not yet had an opportunity of talking with her. But 
we have interchanged ſome languiſhing glances. 


Sr G E OR G E. 


Let thee alone for that, Vellum. I have formerly ſeen thee ogle 
her through thy ſpectacles. Well! this is a moſt venerable cloke. 
After the buſineſs of this day is over, I'll make thee a preſent of 
it, "Twill become thee mightily. 


FELLIUMKM 


He! he! he! wou'd you make a conjurer of your ſteward? 


Sr GEORGE. 


Prithee don't be jocular, I'm in haſte. Help me on with my 
beard. 


E LL UM 
And what will your Honor do with your caſt beard? 
Sir GEORGE. 


Why, faith, thy gravity wants only ſuch a beard to it; if thou 
would'ſt wear it with the cloke, thou would'ſt make a moſt com- 


plete heathen philoſopher. But where's my wand? 


FE LE UM: 


A fine taper ſtick! It is well choſen. I will keep this till you 


2 of the county. It is not my cuſtom to let any thing 
e loſt. 


Sr 
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Sir G E OR GE. 


Come, Vellum, lead the way. You mult introduce me to your 
Lady. Thou' rt the fitteſt fellow in te world to be a maſter of 
the ceremonies to a conjurer. - 441) [Exeumnt. 


Enter ABIGAIL  crofſing the flage, TINSEL following, 


r 
Nably, Nabby, whher ſo faſt, Child? 


"A BIG; ££ 


Keep your hands to yourſelf. I'm going to call the Seward 
to my Oy” 


T1NS4 £5 


What, Goodman 7wo-fold? I met him walking with a ſtrange 
old fellow yonder. I ſuppoſe he belongs to the family too. He 
looks very antique. He muſt be ſome of the furniture of this old 
manſion houſe. | 


ABIGAIL. | | 
What does the man mean? Don' t think 1 to palm me, as you do 
my Lady. 
| "YISSKE LR A 
Prithee, Mal, tell me one thing; What's the reaſon thou art 
my enemy? 
Marry, 4 I'm a e to ny 3 ds In ther 
TiNSEL 


Doſt thou ſee any thing about me thou doſt not like? Come 
hither, huſly, give me a kiſs. Don't be ill-natur'd. ABT 
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Sir, I know how to be civil. [Aſſes her.] This rogue will 
carry off my Lady, if I don't take care. [Afide. 


T7INSE L. 


Thy lips are as ſoft as velvet, Abigail. I muſt get thee a 
huſband. 


4316471. 
Ay, now you don't ſpeak idly, I can talk to you. 


CINSEL 


I have one in my eye for thee. Doſt thou love a young luſty 
ſon of a whore? | 


ABIGATIL. 
Laud, how you talk! 


TINSE L. 
This is a thundering dog. 


ABIJGTHd4T2 LE 
What is he? 


N 
A private Gentleman. 
4316411. 
Ay! where does he live! 
TINSE L. 


In the Horſe-Guards But he has one fault I muſt tell thee 


of. If thou canſt bear with that, he's a man for thy purpoſe. 
VOL. I. K k k 


AB L 
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ABIGATIL. 


Pray, Mr, Tinſel, what may that be? 


7INSE L. 
He's but five and twenty years old. 


ABIGAIL. 
'Tis no matter for his age, if he has been well educated, 


TINS£& L 


No man better, child; he'll tie a wig, toſs a die, make a paſs, 
and ſwear with ſuch a grace, as wou'd make thy heart leap to 
hear him. 


431041. 


Half theſe accompliſhments will do, provided he has an eſtate 
Pray what has he? 


7-1'N' SEL; 
Not a farthing. 
INIGATE _. 
Pax on him, what do I give him the hearing for! - [Afide. 
e 
But as for that I wou'd make it up to him. 
431641. 
Ho-]? 
T INSEL. 


Why look ye, child, as ſoon as I have married thy Lady, I 
deſign to diſcard this old prig of a Steward, and to put this honeſt 
Gentleman, I am ſpeaking of, into his place. ABL 
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ABIGATI YL. 


This fellow's a fool I'll have no more to ſay to him. [Afde.] 
Fark! my Lady's a coming! 


. 
Depend upon it, Nah, I'll remember my promiſe. 
SF TTCHIE, *© 
Ay, and ſo will I too to your coſt. [Afide. Exit Abigail. 


TINSE L. 


My dear 1s purely fitted up with a maid— 
houſe of her. 


But I ſhall rid the 


Enter LADY. 


. 


Oh, Mr. Tinſel, 1 am glad to meet you here. I am going to 
give you an entertainment, that won t be diſagreeable to a man 
of wit and pleaſure of the town There may be ſomething di- 
verting in a converſation between a conjurer, and this conceited 


aſs. | Aſide. 
| TINSE LL. 


She loves me to diſtraction, I ſee that. [Afede.] 
Widow, explain thyſelf. 


Prithee, 


LADY. 


You muſt know here is a ſtrange fort of a man come to town, 
who undertakes to free the houſe from this diſturbance. The 
Steward believes him a conjurer. 


K k k 2 TINSEL. 
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T:1I NS EI. 


Ay, thy Steward 1s a deep one! 
LADY. 


He's to be here immediately. It is indeed an odd figure of 2 
man. | 


KINSEX; 


Oh! I warrant you he has ſtudied the black art! Ha! ha! ha! 
Is he not an Oxford ſcholar? Widow, thy houſe is the moſt ex- 
traordinarily inhabited of any Widow's this day in chriſtendom. 
I think thy four chief domeſtics are---a wither'd Abigail 
a ſuperannuated Steward a Ghoſt and a Conjurer. 


L 4 D Y. | Mimicking Tinſel.] 


And you wou'd have it inhabited by a fifth, who is a more 
extraordinary perſon than any of all theſe four. 


TT 


It's a ſure ſign a woman loves you, when ſhe imitates your 
manner. | Afide. | Thou'rt very ſmart, my dear. But ſee! 
ſmoke the Dodtor. 


Enter VELLU M, and Sir GEORGE in his conjurer's Habit. 


F EL £UM. 


I will introduce this profound perſon to your Ladyſhip, and 
then leave him with you Sir, this is her Ho--nor. 


Sr GEORGE. 


I know it well. [Exit Vellum. 
Aſide, walking in a muſing poſture.] That dear woman! The ſight 
of her unmans me. I cou'd weep for tenderneſs, did not I, at 


the ſame time, feel an indignation riſe in me, to ſee that wretch 
with 
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with her: and yet I cannot but ſmile to ſee her in the company 
of her firſt and ſecond huſband at the ſame | time. 


LADY. 
Mr. Tinſel, ds you ſpeak to him; you are us'd to the. company 


of men of learning. 


1 147 


TINSEL 


Old Gentleman, thou doſt not look like an baht of this 
world; I ſuppoſe thou art lately come down from the ſtars. Pray, 
what news is ſtirring in the Zodiac? ) 


Sr GEORGE. 


News that ought to make the heart of a 1 tremble. Mars 
is now entering into the firſt houſe, and will ſhortly appear in all 
his domal dignities | 


RR 


ike add 4 2 L. 
Mars! Prithee, Father Grey-beard, explain hyſels 


Sr GEORGE. 


The entrance of Mars into his houſe, portends the entrance of 
a maſter into this family——-and that foon. 


TIN $:£ I. 


D'ye hear that, Widow? The ſtars have cut me out for thy 
huſband. This houſe is to have a maſter, and that, ſoon- 
Hark thee, old Gadbury, is not Mars very like a young fellow call d 
Tom Tinſel? 


S G E O R G E. 
Not ſo much as Venus is like this Lady. 
TIN XE. 


A word in your ear, Doctor; theſe two planets will be in con- 
junction by and by; I can tell you that. | Sir 
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Sin GE O R G E. [Afide, walking di Nurd d. 0 


Curſe on this inpertiment fop! I ſhall ſcarce forbear diſcover. 
ing myſelf Madam, I am told that your houſe is viſited with 
ſtrange noiſes. 


L AD IF. 


And I am told that you can quiet them. I muſt confeſs I had 
a curioſity to fee the perſon I had heard To much of; and, indeed, 
your aſpect ſhews that you have had much experience in the 
world. You muſt be a very aged man. 


Sir G E OR GE. 
My aſpect deceives you; what do you think is my real age? 
TINSEL. 


I ſhou'd gueſs thee within three years of Methuſelah. Prithee 
tell me, waſt not thou born before the flood? 


. 


Truly I ſhou'd gueſs you to be in your ſecond or third century. 
I warrant you, you have great grand- children with beards of a 
foot long. 


Sir GEORGE. 


Ha! ha! ha! If there be truth in man, I was but five and thirty 
laſt Auguſt. O! the ftudy of the occult ſciences makes a man's 
beard grow faſter than you wou'd imagine. 


LADY. 


What an eſcape you have had, Mr, Tinſel, that you were not 
bred a ſcholar. 


TINSEL 
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INSEL. 


And ſo I fancy, Doctor, thou think'ſt me an illiterate ec 
becauſe I have a ſmooth chin? 


Sr GEORGE. 


Hark ye, Sir, a word in your ear, You are a coxcomb, by all 
the rules of phyſiognomy: but let that be a ſecret between you 


and me. [Afede to Tinſel. 
LADY. 
Pray, Mr. Tinſel, what is it the Doctor whiſpers? 
TINSE LL. 


Only a compliment, child, upon two or three of my features. 
It does not become me to repeat it. 


EC ADL, 


Pray, Doctor, examine this Gentleman's face, and tell me his 
fortune. 


Sir GEORGE. | 
If I may believe the lines of his face, he likes it better than I 


do, or than you do, fair Lady. 
TINSE L. 
Widow, I hope now thou'rt convinc'd he's a cheat. 
Fs 7 + 


For my part I believe he's a witch 


SW G E O R G E. 


He will be croſs'd in love; and that ſoon. 


go on, Der. 


INS XE. 
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T1iNSE L. 


\ Prithee, Doctor, tell us tas! trath. Doſt not thou live in 
Moorfields? | 


Sr GEORGE. 


Take my word for it, thou malt never live in my Lady Truman 
mangos houſe. 18117 


. 


Pray, old Gentleman, haſt thou never been pluck'd by the 
beard when thou wert ſaucy? 5 e 


LADY. 


- Nay, Mr. Tinſel, you are angry! do you think I wou'd marry a 
man that dares not have his fortune told? 


Sr GEORGE. 


I matter not 


Let him be angry 
He will ſoon die of 


he is but ſhort-liv'd. 


ATTN SEL. 
Come, come, ſpeak out, old Hocus, he! he! he! this fellow 
makes me burſt with laughing. | Forces a laugh. 


Sir GEORGE. 
He will ſoon die of a fright—or of the 
noſe ay—— tis ſo! 


let 'me ſee your 


TINSE L, 
You ſon of a whore! T'll run ye through the body, I never yet 
made the ſun ſhine thro' a conjurer. 


LADY. 
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L ADV. 


Oh, fy, Mr. Tinſel! you will not kill an old man ? 


TINSEL. 
An old man! The dog ſays he's but five and thirty. 


LADY. 


Oh, fy, Mr. Tinſel! I did not think you could have been ſo 
paſſionate; I hate a paſſionate man. Put up your ſword, or I 
muſt never ſee you again. 


TINSE L. 


Ha! ha! ha! I was but in jeſt, my dear. I had a mind to 
have made an experiment upon the Doctor's body. Iwould but 
have drill'd a little eyelet hole in it, and have ſeen whether he 
had art enough to cloſe it up again. 


Si. GEORGE. 


Courage is but ill ſhewn before a Lady. But know, if ever I 
meet thee again, thou. ſhalt find this arm can wield other 


weapons beſides this wand. | | | 
71 NSK4. 
Ha! ha! ha! EN km gr pl 
E 
Well, learned Sir, you are to give a proof of your art, not of 
your courage. Or if you will ſhew your courage, let it be at 
nine o' clock for that is the time the noiſe is generally heard. 
TATN. SB B. | 


And look ye, old Gentleman, if thou doſt not do thy buſineſs 
well, I can tell thee by the little {kill T have, that thou wilt be 
Vol. I. LII tols'd 
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tols'd in a blanket before ten. We'll do our endeavour to ſend 
thee back to the ſtars again. 


S GEORGE. 


I'll go and prepare myſelf for the ceremonies — And, Lady, 
as you expect they ſhou'd ſucceed to your wiſhes, treat that fel- 


low with the contempt he deſerves. [Exit Sir George, 

| TINSE L. 

The faneielh dog I ever talk'd with in my whole life ! 
L 4 . 

Methinks he's a diverting fellow; one may ſee he's no fool. 

. 

No fool! Ay, but thou doſt not take him for a conjurer. 

E. 


Truly I don't know what to take him for; I am reſolved to em- 
ploy him however. When a ſickneſs is deſperate, we often try 
remedies that we have no great faith in. 


Enter A BI GA IL. 
ABIGAIL. 
Madam, the tea 1s ready in the parlor, as you ordered. 


LADY. 


Come, Mr. Tix we may there talk of the ſubjec more at 
leiſure. | [Exeunt Lady and Tinſel. 


43 T 47 L ſola. 


Sure never any Lady had ſuch ſervants as mine has! Well, if 


I get this thouſand made; I hope to have ſome of my _ 
ct 
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Let me ſee, Tl have a pretty tight girl juſt ſuch as I was ten 
years ago (I'm afraid I may ſay twenty) ſhe ſhall dreſs me and flat- 
ter me for I will be flatter'd, that's pos! My Lady's caſt ſuits will 
ſerve her after I have given them the wearing. Beſides, when I am 
worth a thouſand pound, I ſhall certainly carry off the ſteward— 
Madam Vellum!——how prettily that will found ! Here, bring out 
Madam Vellum's chaiſe —— Nay, I do not know but it may be a 
chariot It will break the attorney's wife's heart For I ſhall 
take place of every body in the pariſh but my Lady. If I have a 
Son, he ſhall be call'd Fantome. But ſee Mr. Vellum, as I could wiſh. 
I know his humor, and will do my utmoſt to gain his heart. 


Enter VE LLUM with a pint of ſack. 
VELLU M. 
Mrs. Abigail, don't I break in upon you unſeaſonably. 


A-B.£42 4 EE. 
Oh, no, Mr. Vellum, your viſits are always ſeaſonable. 
VELLUM. 1 
I have brought with me a taſte of freſh canary, which I think 
is delicious. | 


4 B 1G 4A 1L. 
I have a dram-glaſs juſt by 


| Brings in a rummer. 


Pray ſet it down 


[1] pledge you; my Lady's good health. 
VELLU M. 
ſweet Mrs. Abigail. 


ABIGATITL. 


Pray, good Mr. Vellum, buy me a little parcel of this ſack, and 
| L1I 2 put 


And your own with it 
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put it under the article of tea I would not have my name ap. 


pear to it. 


VELLU M. 


Mrs. Abigail, your name ſeldom appears in my bills and yet 
if you will allow me a merry expreſſion You have been 
always in my books, Mrs. Abigail. Ha! ha! ha! 


ABIGATIL. 
Ha! ha! ha! Mr. Vellum, you are ſuch a dry jeſting man! 


FEDLEUMA 


Why, truly, Mrs. Abigail, I have been looking over my papers 
and I find you have been a long time my debtor. 


ABIGAIL. 
Your debtor! for what, Mr. Vellum ? 
E IL LU M. 
For my heart, Mrs. Abigail And our accounts will not be 
balanc'd between us, till I have yours in exchange for it. Ha! 


ha! ha! 


ABIGATI TL. 
Ha ! ha! ha! You are the moſt gallant dun, Mr. Vellum. 


V'E L*L- UM. 
But I am not us'd to be paid by words only, Mrs. Abigail; when 
will you be out of my debt? 
ABIGAIL. 


Oh, Mr. Vellum, you make one bluſh 
to you. 


My humble ſervice 


EIL. 
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FEE EL UM 


Your 


I muſt anſwer you, Mrs. Abigail, in the country phraſe 
love ts ſufficient. Ha! ha! ha! | 


. 


Ha! ha! ha! Well, I muſt own I love a merry man! 


FEELEUM. 


Let me ſee, how long is it, Mrs. Abigail, ſince I firſt broke my 
mind to you——lIt was, I think, Undecimo Gulielmi We have 
convers'd together theſe fifteen years and yet, Mrs. Abigail, 
I muſt drink to our better acquaintance. He! he! he! Mrs. 
Abigail, you know I am naturally jocoſe. 


48-1 6.4 F£; 


Ay, you men love to make ſport with us filly creatures. 


FEEL UMA 


Mrs. Abigail, I have a trifle about me, which I would willingly 
make you a preſent of. It is indeed but a little toy. 


II. 
You are always exceedingly obliging. 


r 
It is but a little toy ſcarce worth your acceptance. 


4316411. 


Pray don't keep me in ſuſpence ; what is it, Mr. Vellum? 


VEL 4AM 


A ſilver thimble. 
42 
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AB IGH IL. 


I always ſaid Mr. Vellum was a generous lover. 


VS LLUM 


But I muſt put it on myſelf, Mrs. Abigail You have the 
prettieſt tip of a finger I muſt take the freedom to ſalute it. 


A B1GA-I-£. 


Oh fy! you make me aſham'd, Mr. Vellum ; how can you do ſo? 
I proteſt I am in ſuch a confuſion [4 fergn'd firugele. 


VEL LU MA. 


This finger is not the finger of idleneſs ; it bears the honorable 
ſcars of the needle——But why are you ſo cruel as not to pare 
your nails? 


ABIGAIL. 
Oh, I vow you preſs it ſo hard! pray give me my finger again. 
VELLU M, 
This middle finger, Mrs. Abigail, has a pretty neighbour — 
A wedding ring wou'd become it mightily He! he! he! 
42IGA4TE. - 


You're ſo full of your jokes. Ay, but where muſt I find one 
for it? 


VELLU M. 


I defign this thimble only as the forerunner of it, they will ſet 
off each other, and are indeed a twofold emblem. The firſt 
will put you in mind of being a good houſewife, and the other of 
being a good wife. Ha! ha! ha! 


ABT 
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ABIGAIL. 


Yes, yes, I ſee you laugh at me. 


VELLU M. 
Indeed I am ſerious. | 


4316 4A1JI. 


I thought you had quite forſaken me I am ſure you cannot 
forget the many repeated vows and promiſes you formerly made 
me. 


VELLU M. 
I ſhould as ſoon forget the multiplication table. 


4316411. 
I have always taken your part before my Lady. 


VELLU M. 

You have ſo, and I have [tem'd it in my memory. 
ABIGAIL. 

For I have always look'd upon your intereſt as my own, 
V EL LU MA. 

It is nothing but your cruelty can hinder them from being ſo. 


r 


I muſt ſtrike while the iron's hot. ¶Aſide. Well, Mr. Vellum. 
there is no refuſing you, you have ſuch a bewitching tongue ! 


VELLYU M. 
How? ſpeak that again! 


F ue 
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453 16411. 


Why then in plain Engliſi J love you. 


E LLU M. 
I am overjoy'd! 
ABIGAIL. 
I muſt own my paſſion for you. 
VELLU M. 
I'm tranſported ! [ Catches her in his arms. 
I. 


Dear charming man! 
E LLU M. 


Thou ſum total of all my happineſs! I ſhall grow extravagant! 
I can't forbear to drink thy virtuous inclinations in a bumper 
of ſack. Your Lady muſt make haſte, my duck, or we ſhall pro- 
vide a young ſteward to the eſtate, before ſhe has an heir to it. 
Prithee, my dear, does ſhe intend to marry Mr. T nel? 


ABIGAIL. 


Marry him ! my love. No, no! we muſt take care of that: 
there would be no ſtaying in the houſe for us if ſhe did. That 
young rake-hell wou'd ſend all the old ſervants a grazing. You 
and I ſhou'd be diſcarded before the honey moon was at an end. 


FE 4:4 UM 


Prithee, ſweet one, does not this Drum put the thoughts ol 
marriage out of her head? 


43 V 
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\ 11 dh BULGA bs 


This Drum, my dear, if it be well manag'd, will be no leſs 
than a thouſand pound in our way. 


VELLUM. 
Ay, ſay'ſt thou ſo, my turtle? 
AB'TGA TIL. 


Since we are now as good as man and wife 
as good as man and wife 


I mean, almoſt 
I ought to conceal nothing from you. 


VELLU M. 


Certainly my dove, not from thy yoke-fellow, thy help-mate, 
thy own fleſh and blood! 


ABIGATIL. 


Huſh! I hear Mr. Tinſel's laugh, my Lady and he are a coming 


this way; if you will take a turn wot, III tell you the whole 
contrivance. 


VELLUM. 
Give me your hand, chicken. 
4316411. 


Here take it, you have my heart already. 


E LL UM. 
We ſhall have much iſſue. [ Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. SCENE 18 


* 


1118 


E LLU M. 
OHN, I have certain orders to —_ you— and therefore be 
attentivre. e 
BUTLER. 
 Attentive! Ay, let me alone for that. I ſuppoſe he means 
being ſober. [ Aſide. 
VELLUM. 


You know I have always recommended to you a method in 
your buſineſs ; I would have your knives and forks, your ſpoons 
and napkins, your plate and glaſſes, laid in a method. 


BUT LEX. 


Ah, Maſter Vellum, you are ſuch a ſweet- ſpoken man, it does 
one's heart good to receive your orders. 


E LL U N 


Method, John, makes buſineſs e eaſy, it baniſhes all perplexity 
and confuſion out of families. 


UT L FR: 
How he talks! I cou'd hear him all day. 


VELLU M. 


And now, Jon; let me know whether your table-linen, or 
ide- 
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ſide-board, your cellar, and every thing elſe within your pro- 


vince, are properly and methodically diſpos'd for an entertain- 
ment this evening. 


BUTLER. 


Maſter Vellum, they ſhall be ready at a quarter of an hour's 


warning. But pray, Sir, is this entertainment to be made for 
the conjurer? 


VELLUM 
It is, John, for the conjurer, and yet it is not for the conjurer? 
BUTLER. 


Why, look you, Maſter Vellum, if it is for the conjurer, the cook 
maid ſhou'd have orders to get him ſome diſhes to his palate. 
Perhaps he may like a little brimſtone in his ſauce. 5 


LLL 


This conjurer, John, is a complicated creature, an amphibious 


animal, a perſon of a twofold nature but he cats and drinks 
like other men. | x) 


B UT L E R. 
Marry, Maſter Vellum, he ſhou'd eat and drink as much as two 
other men, by the account you give of him. 


. „„ 
Thy conceit is not amiſs, he is indeed a double man, ha! ha! ha! 
BUTLER 
Hal I underſtand you, he's one of your hermaphrodites, as 
they call em. 


2 II U N. 


He is married, nal he is not = Ms var tl g hath a beard, 3 
he hath no beard. He is old and he is young. 
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BUTLER. 


How ichärnünghy he talks! I fancy, Maſter 22 you cou'd 
make a riddle. The ſame man old and young? how do you make 


that out, Maſter Vellum? 
TELL M. 


Thou haſt heard of a ſnake cating his ſkin! and recovering 
his youth. Such is this ſage Peron. 


TE B U * L E R. | 
Nay, tis no wonder a conjurer ſhou'd be like a ſerpent. 
3711 r iT 4 * = 4 E L L U M. 


When he has ibn aſide the old conjurer's dough that hangs 
about him, he'll come out as fine a young Gentleman as ever 
was ſeen in this houſe. 


B UT LE K. 
Does he intend to ſup in his ſlough? 
VE LL U . 

That time will thew.,, ae treat nd 
iy U TLER. 


Well, I have not a head for theſe things. Indeed, Mr. Vellum, 
I have not underſtood one word you have. ſaid this half hour. 


VEL L UM. 


I did not intend thou thou'dſt -Let 


but to our buſineſs 


there be a table ſpread in the great hall. Let your pots and 
glaſſes be waſh'd, and in readineſs. Bid the cook Provide a plen- 
tiful ſupper, and lee that all the leryanſs be in their beſt li- 
veries. | 


B UT- 
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BUTLE R. 


Ay! now I underſtand every word you fay. But I wou'd ra- 
ther hear you talk a little in that t'other way. 


VELLU M. 


I ſhall explain to thee what I have ſaid by and by——bid Su- 
ſan * two pillows upon your Lady's bed. 


BiU-T-L-E'R. 


Two pillows! Madam won't ſleep upon em both! ſhe is not a 
double woman too. 


FE L4UM: 


She will ſleep upon neither. But hark, Mrs. Abigail, I think I 
hear her cluding the cook maid. 


BUTLER. 


Then I'll away, or it will be my turn next; ſhe, I am ſure, 
ſpeaks plain Engl: N. one N caſily underſtand every word ſhe 
ſays. [Exit Butler. 


VELL UM os. 
F EL £L UA. 


Servants are good for nothing, unleſs they have an opinion of 
the perſon's underſtanding who has the direction of them 
but ſee Mrs. Abigail! ſhe has a bewitching countenance, I wiſh I 
may not be tempted to marry her in good earneſt. 


Enter ABI GA II. 
ABIGATITL. 


Ha! Mr. Vellum. 
VEL 
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VELLYU M. 


What brings my ſweet one hither? 
ell. 


I am coming to ſpeak to my friend behind the wainſcot. It is 
fit, child, he ſhould have an account of this conjurer, that he 
may not be ſurpris d. 


E LL UM. 


That wou'd be as much as thy thouſand pound is worth. 
ABIGATIL. 

I'll ſpeak low walls have ears. [ Pointing at the wainſcot. 
VELLU M. 


But hark you ducklin! be ſure you do not tell him that I am 
let into the ſecret. 


4316411. 


That's a good one indeed! as if I ſhou'd ever tell what paſſes 
between you and me. 


I 


No, no, my child, that muſt not be; he! he! he! that muſt not 
be; he! he! he! | 


ABIGAIL. 
You will always be waggiſh. 
VELLYU M. 


Adieu, and let me hear the reſult of your conference. 


ABT 
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AB1TCAFE 


How can you leave one ſo ſoon? I ſhall think it an age till I 
ſee you again. 
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E LI U M. 
Adieu, my pretty one. 
ABIGAIL. 
Adieu, {ſweet Mr. Vellum. 
FE LE UMA 
My pretty one [As he ts going off. 
ABIGAIL. 


Dear Mr. Vellum! 
L 
My pretty one! [Exit Vellum. 


ABIGAIL fa. 


ABIGATL. 
if I can but get this thouſand pound. 


I have him 


[Fantome gives three raps upon his drum behind the wainſcot. 


ABIGATIL. 


Ha! three raps upon the drum! the ſignal Mr. Fantome and I 
agreed upon, when he had a mind to ſpeak with me. 
[Fantome raps again. 


ABIGAIL. 


Very well, I hear you; come fox, come out of your hole. 
SCENE 
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SCENE opens, and FANTOME comes out. 


ABIGAIL. 


| You may leave your drum in the wardrobe, till you have OC- 
caſion for it. 


FANTOME. 
Well, Mrs. Abigail, I want to hear what is a doing i in the world, 


BF @4 1 $5; 


You are a very inquiſitive ſpirit. But I muſt tell you, if you 
do not take care of yourſelf, you will be laid this evening. 


3 & «+ 


FANTOME. 


I have overheard ſomething of that matter. But let me alone 
for the Doctor I'll engage to give a good account of him. I 
am more in pain about Tinſel. When a Lady's in the caſe, I'm 
more afraid of one fop than twenty conjurers. 


SBI GA41L, 


To tell you truly, he preſſes his attacks with ſo much impu- 
dence, that he has made more progreſs with my Lady in two days, 
than you did in two months. 


FANTOME. 


I ſhall attack her in another manner, if thou canſt but procure 
me another interview. There's nothing makes a lover ſo keen, 
as being kept up in the dark. 


ABIGAIL. 


Pray no more of your diſtant bows, your reſpectful compli 
ments Really, Mr. Fantome, you're only fit to make love a- 
croſs a tea-table. 


F A N- 
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FANTOME. 


My dear girl! I can't forbear hugging thee for thy good advice. 


ABIGATITL. 
Ay, now I have ſome hopes of you; but why don't you do. ſo 
to my Lady? 
FANTOME. 
Child, I always thought your Lady lov'd to be treated with 
reſpect. 
ABIGAIL. 


Believe me, Mr. Fantome, there is not ſo great a difference be- 
tween woman and woman, as you imagine. You ſee Tinſel has 
nothing but his ſaucineſs to recommend him. 


FANTOME. 


Tinſel is too great a coxcomb to be capable of love And let 
me tell thee, Abigail, a man, who is ſincere in his paſſion, makes 
but a very aukward profeſſion of it But I'll mend my man- 


ners. 


43 £64 7-4. 


Ay, or you'll never gain a widow come, I muſt tutor you 
a little; ſuppoſe me to be my Lady, and let me ſee how you 11 


behave yourſelf. 


VVV "ig 1 
I'm afraid, child, we han't time for ſuch a piece of mummery. j 
| 


Oh! it will be quickly over, if you play your part well. 
VOL. I. Nnn F A N- 
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FANTOME. 


Why then, dear Mrs. 4 — I mean, my Lady Truman, 


ABIGATI LL. 
Ay! but you han't ſaluted me. 


FANTOME. 


That's right; faith I forgot that circumſtance. | Aſſes hir. 
Near and Ambroſia! 


ABi1iGTATLE 


That's very well 


FANTOME. 


How long muſt I be condemned to languiſh ? when ſhall my 


ſufferings have an end? My life! my happineſs, my all is wound 
up in you 


ABIGAIL. 
Well! why don't you ſqueeze my hand? 


FANTOME. 
What, thus? 


A'BIUCATI 


Thus? Ay Now throw your arms about my middle: hug 
me cloſer. You are not afraid of hurting me! Now pour forth 
a volley of rapture and nonſenſe, till you're out of breath. 


FANTOME. 


Tranſport and ecſtaſy! where am I'——my life! my bliſs: 
I rage, I burn, I bleed, I die! 


ABT 
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ABIGAIL. 


Go on, go on. 


FANTOME. 


Flames and darts Bear me to the gloomy ſhade, rocks and 
grottoes flowers, zephyrs, and purling ſtreams. 


ABIGA I L. 


Oh! Mr. Fantome, you have a tongue wou'd undo a veſtal! 
You were born for the ruin of our ſex. 


FANTOME. 
This will do then, Abigail? 


4316 41K. 


Ay, this is talking like a lover. Tho' I only repreſent my 
Lady, I take a pleaſure in hearing you. Well, o' my conſcience 
when a man of ſenſe has a little daſh of the coxcomb in him, no 
woman can reſiſt him. Go on at this rate, and the thouſand 
pound 1s as good as in my pocket. 


FANTOME. 


I ſhall think it an age till I have an opportunity of putting this 
leſſon in practice. 


ABIGAIL. 


You may do it ſoon, if you make good uſe of your time; Mr. 
Tinſel will be here with my Lady at eight, and at nine the con- 
jurer is to take you in hand. | 


FANTOME. 


Let me alone with both of them. 
Nnn 2 ABTL 
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431641I. 


Well, fore-warn'd, fore-arm'd. Get into your box, and III 
endeavour to diſpoſe every thing in your favor. 
| Fantome goes in. Exit Abigail, 
Enter V E LL U M. 


VELLU M. 


* o 


Mrs. Abigail is withdrawn. I was in hopes to have heard 
what paſs'd between her and her inviſible correſpondent. 
Enter TINSE I. 
TVS EL. 
Vellum! Vellum ! 
»F-£&: 4 4 UA. -.- 


Vellum! we are methinks very familiar; I am not us'd to be 
call'd ſo by any but their Ho--nors | A/ade. | What wou'd you, 
Mr. Tinſel? 


TINSE L. 
Let me beg a favor of thee, old Gentleman. 
V'ELLUM 


What is that, good Sir? 
| TINSEL. 
Prithee run and fetch me the rent-roll of thy Lady's eſtate. 
VELLU M. 
The rent-roll? 


TIN. 
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F.1 NS ZI 
The rent-roll? Ay, the rent-roll! Doſt not underſtand what 
that means? 
Y ELELUM 
Why, have you thoughts of purchaſing of it? 
TENSE £. 
Thou haſt hit it, old boy; that is my very intention. 


VE: ££: U: A. 
The purchaſe will be conſiderable. 


. 


And for that reaſon I have bid thy Lady very high-——She is 
to have no leſs for it than this entire perſon of mine. 


E LL UM. 
Is your whole eſtate perſonal, Mr. Tinſel 


7 4X I-42 £. 


Why, you queer old dog, you don't pretend to jeſt, d'ye? Look 
ye, Vellum, if you think of being continued my ſteward, you muſt 


learn to walk with your toes out. 


he! he! he! 


VELLU M. 
An inſolent companion! Aſede. 
IVS E L. 
Thou'rt confounded rich I ſee, by that dangling of thy arms. 
VELLYU M: 


An ungracious bird ! Aſide. 
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TINSE L. 
Thou ſhalt lend me a couple of thouſand pounds. 
VELLUM. 
A very profligate! | [ Aſide, 
IVS. 


III borrow ſome 


Look ye, Vellum, I intend to be kind to you 


money of you. 
F-EL-L UM 


I cannot but ſmile to conſider the diſappointment this young 
fellow will meet with; I will make myſelf merry with him. | Aſide. 
And ſo, Mr. Tinſel, you promiſe you will be a very kind maſter to 


me. [ Stifling a laugh. 
N 
What will you give for a life in the houſe you live in? 
gk YVELLUM © 
What do you think of five hundred pounds? — Ha! ha! ha! 
T71I1NSE L. 


That's too little. 
F-K-L£IM 


And yet it is more than I ſhall give 
two reaſons for it. 


And I will offer you 


. 


Prithee what are they? 
EL. 
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E LLU MA. 


Firſt, becauſe the tenement is not in your diſpoſal; and ſecondly, 
becauſe it never will be in your diſpoſal, and ſo fare you well, 
good Mr. Tinſel. Ha! ha! ha! You will pardon me for being 
jocular. Exit Vellum. 


TNS EL. 


This rogue is as ſaucy as the conjurer; I'll be hang'd if they 
are not a-kin. 


Enter L AD F. 
I 


Mr. Tinſel, what, all alone? You free-thinkers are great ad- 
mirers of ſolitude. 


. 


No, faith, I have been talking with thy ſteward ; a very gro- 


teſque figure of a fellow, the very picture of one of our benchers. 
How can you bear his converſation ? | 


L AD F. 
I keep him for my ſteward, and not my companion. He's a 
ſober man. 
1E. 


Ves, yes, he looks like a put a queer old dog, as ever I 
law in my life: we muſt turn him off, Widow. He cheats thee 
confoundedly, I ſee that. 


LADY. 


Indeed you're miſtaken ; he has always had the reputation of 
being a very honeſt man. 


TIM 
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T7INSE L. 


What! I ſuppoſe he goes to church. 


LADY. 
Goes to church! ſo do you too, I hope. 
TINSE LL. 
I would for once, Widow, to make ſure of you. 
L414 T. 


Ah, Mr. Tinſel, a huſband who would not continue to go 
thither, would quickly forget the promiſes he made there. 


. 


Faith, very innocent, and very ridiculous! Well then, I war- 


rant thee, Widow, thou wouldſt not for the world marry a ſab- 
bath- breaker! | 


. 


Truly they generally come to a bad end. I remember the 
conjurer told you, you were ſhort liv'd. 


TIN XL. 
The conjurer! Ha! ha! ha! 
a . 
Indeed you're very witty ! 
TINSEL. 
Indeed you're very handſome. [Kiſſes her hand. 
LADY. 
I wiſh the fool does not love me ! [ Aſide. 


T 1) 
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TINSE L. 


Thou art the idol I adore, Here muſt I pay my devotion 
Prithee, Widow, haſt thou any timber upon thy eſtate? 


1 . 
The moſt impudent fellow I ever met with. Aſide. 
T IN S' E L. 


I take notice thou haſt a great deal of old plate here in the 
houſe, Widow. 


LADY. 
Mr. Tinſel, you are a very obſerving man. 


IS K 


Thy large ſilver ciſtern would make a very good coach; and 
half a dozen ſalvers that I ſaw on the ſideboard, might be turn'd 
into ſix as pretty horſes as any that appear in the ring. 


EL 4 DF. 


You have a very good fancy, Mr. Tinſel What pretty tranſ- 
formations you could make in my houſe But III ſee where 


twill end. Aſide. 
T7INSE L. 


Then I obſerve, child, you have two or three ſervices of gilt 
plate; we'd eat always in china, my dear. 


7 A oy Þ 


I perceive you are an excellent manager 


How quickly you 
have taken an inventory of my goods! 


VOL. I. OOO T I N- 
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TPNS EE. 


Now, hark ye, Widow, to ſhew you the love that I have for 
you | | 


L AD TI. 


Very well; let me hear. 
TINSE L. 


You have an old-faſhion'd gold caudle cup, with a figure of a 
Saint upon the lid on't. 


FHP nf + of 


I have: what then? 


F 


Why look ye, I'd fell the caudle cup with the old Saint for as 
much money as they'd fetch, which I would convert into a dia- 
mond buckle, and make you a preſent of it. 


La BT. 


Oh you are generous to an extravagance. But pray, Mr. Tin— 
fel, don't diſpoſe of my goods before you are ſure of my perſon. 
I find you have taken a great affection to my moveables. 


| 8 T TVS L. 
My dear, I love every thing that belongs to you. 


1. 


I ſee you do, Sir, you need not make any proteſtations upon 


that ſubject. 
L. 


Pho, pho, my dear, we are growing ſerious, and, let me tell 
you! 
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you, that's the very next ſtep to being dull. Come, that pretty 
face was never made to look grave with. 


L 4D F. 
Believe me, Sir, whatever you may think, marriage is a ſerious 


ſubject. 
71 X'S & 


For that very reaſon, my dear, let us get over it as faſt as we can. 


L AD Y. 


I ſhou'd be very much in haſte for a huſband, if I married 
within fourteen months after Sir George's deceaſe. 


T-1INSEDL. 


Pray, my dear, let me aſk you a queſtion: Doſt not thou think 
that Sir George is as dead at preſent, to all intents and purpoſes, 
as he will be a twelvemonth hence? 


LADY. 
Yes: but decency, Mr. Tmſel — 


. 


Or doſt thou think thou'lt be more a widow then, than thou 
art now? 


EL, 4 D-T. 
The world would ſay I never lov'd my firſt huſband. 


7-1 N$-&-£. 


Ah, my dear, they wou'd ſay you lov'd your ſecond; and they 
wou'd own I deſerv'd it, for I ſhall love thee molt inordinately. 


LADY. 


But what wou'd people think? 
OO O2 TIM 
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TINSE L. 


Think! why they wou'd think thee the mirror of widowhood 
That a woman ſhou'd hve fourteen whole months after the 
deceaſe of her ſpouſe, without having engaged herſelf, Why, 
about town, we know many a woman of quality's ſecond huſband 
ſeveral years before the death of the firſt. 


CANT: 


Ay, I know you wits have your common-place jeſts upon us 
poor Widows. 


7 I NS4L. 


I'll tell you a ſtory, Widow; I know a certain Lady, who conſi- 
dering the crazineſs of her huſband, had, in caſe of mortality, 
engaged herſelf to two young fellows of my acquaintance. They 
grew ſuch deſperate rivals for her while her huſband was alive, 
that one of them pink'd the other in a duel. But the good Lady 
was no ſooner a widow, but what did my dowager do? Why faith, 
being a woman of honor, ſhe married a third, to whom, it ſeems, 


ſhe had given her firſt promiſe. 
E'#DY: 


And this is a true ſtory upon your own knowledge? 
TT. 
Every tittle, as J hope to be marry' d, or never believe Tom Tinſel. 


51442. 


Pray, Mr. Tinſel, do you call this talking like a wit, or like a 
rake? | 


7-4-N-S8 EL, 


Innocent enough, he! he! he! Why! where's the difference, 
my dear? 


LADY. 
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Yes, Mr. Tinſel, the only man I ever lov'd in my life, had a 
great deal of the one, and nothing of the other in him. 


. 


Nay, now you growvaporiſh; thou'lt begin to fancy thou hear'ſt 
the drum by and by. 


. 


If you had been here laſt night about this time, you would not 
have been ſo merry. 


T. 


About this time, ſay'ſt thou? Come faith, for the humor's 
ſake, we'll fit down and liſten. 


LA DF. 


I will, if you'll promiſe to be ſerious. 


TIN CL. 
Serious! never fear me, child. Ha! ha! ha! doſt not hear him? 
. 
You break your word already. Pray, Mr. Tinſel, do you laugh 


to ſhew your wit or your teeth? 


T71NSEL. 


Why, both! my dear. I'm glad however, that ſhe has taken 


notice of my teeth. ¶Aſide.] But you look ſerious, child; I fancy 


thou hear'ſt the drum, doſt not? 
LA DT. 


Don't talk ſo raſhly. 
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. 


Why, my dear, you could not look more frighted if you had 
Lucifer's drum- major in your houſe. 


LADY. 


Mr. Tinſel, J muſt deſire to ſee you no more in it, if you do not 
leave this idle way of talking. 


71 NS EL 
Child, I thought I had told you what is my opimon of ſpirits, 


as we were drinking a diſh of tea but juſt now There is no 
ſuch thing, I give thee my word. 


4 A DT. 


Oh, Mr. Tinſel, your authority muſt be of great weight to thoſe 
that know you, 


. 
For my part, child, I have made myſelf eaſy in thoſe points. 


L 4D: 


Sure nothing was ever like this fellow's vanity, but his 1gno- 
rance. Aide. 


CINSEL y 


I'll tell thee what now, Widow, I wou'd engage by the help 
of a white ſheet and a pennyworth of link in adark night, to frighten 
you a whole country village out of their ſenſes, and the Vicar into 
the bargain. [Drum beats.| Hark! hark! what noiſe is that! Hea- 
ven defend us! this is more than fancy. 


CZ ADY, 
It beats more terrible than ever. 


T I N- 
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1-INS FL 


Tis very dreadful! what a dog have I been to ſpeak againſt my 
conſcience, only to ſhew my parts! 


LED TI. 


It comes nearer and nearer. I wiſh you have not anger'd it by 
your fooliſh diſcourſe. 


. 


Indeed, Madam, I did not ſpeak from my heart; I hope it will 
do me no hurt, for a little harmleſs rallery. 


L ADY. 


Harmleſs, d'ye call it? it beats hard by us, as if it wou'd break 
through the wall. 


T-1NS £1. 
What a devil had I to do with a white ſheet? 
Scene opens and diſcovers Fantome. 


TIXNSEDL 
Mercy on us! it appears. 
. 
Oh! tis he! 'tis he himſelf, tis Sir George! 'tis my huſband. 
[ She faints. 
T1XNSELE. 


Now wou'd I give ten thouſand pound that I were in town. 
[Fantome advances to him drumming. 
I beg ten thouſand pardons. I'll never talk at this rate any 
more, [Fantome /till advances drumming. 
By my ſoul, Sir George, I was not in earneſt | falls on his hnees. | 


Have compaſlion on my youth, and conſider I am but a — 
an- 
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Fantome points lo the door.] But ſee he waves me off 
ay with all my heart What a devil had I to do with a white 
ſheet? He fleals off the ſtage, mending has pace as the Drum beats, 


FANTOME. 


The ſcoundrel is gone, and has left his Miſtreſs behind him, 
I'm miſtaken if he makes love in this houſe any more. I have 
now only the conjurer to deal with. I don't queſtion but I ſhall 
make his reverence {camper as faſt as the lover. And then the 
day's my own. But the ſervants are coming. I muſt get into 


my cupboard. | He goes in. 


Enter ABI GAIL and Servants. 


4B £& 4-4-&: 


O my poor Lady! this wicked drum has frighted Mr. T ſel out 
of his wits, and my Lady into a ſwoon. Let me bend her a little 
forward. She revives. Here, carry her into the freſh air, and 
ſhe'll recover. [T hey carry her off. | This is a little barbarous to 
my Lady, but 'tis all for her good: and I know her ſo well, that 
ſhe wou'd not be angry with me, if ſhe knew what I was to get 
by it. And if any of her friends ſhou'd blame me for it hereafter, 


T clap my hand upon my purſe, and tell em, 
Twas for a thouſand pound, and Mr. Vellum. 
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ET . 


Enter Sir GEORGE in has conurer's habit, the BUTLER 
marching before him with two large candles, and the two Servants com- 
ing after him, one bringing a little table, and another a chair. 


BUTLE R. 


N'T pleaſe your Worſhip, Mr. Confurer, the Steward has 
given all of us orders to do whatſoever you ſhall bid us, and 
to pay you the ſame reſpect, as if you were our Maſter. 


| Sr GEORGE. 
Thou ſay'ſt well. 


GARDENER. 


An't pleaſe your Conjurer's Worſhip, ſhall I ſet the table down 
here? : | Ty F 01 


Sir G E OR GE. 
Here, Peter. 


GARDE NE R. 
Peter! he knows my name by his learning. Aſide. 
CO ACHM AN. 


I have brought you, reverend Sir, the largeſt elbow-chair in the 
houſe; 'tis that the Steward fits in when he holds a court. 


Sr GEORGE. 


Place it there. 
YOL. I. P pp B UT. 
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B UT L E R. 


Sir, will you pleaſe to want any thing elſe? 
Sr G E OR GE. 
Paper, and a pen and ink. 
B UT L E R. 


Sir, I believe we have paper that is fit for your purpoſe! my 
Lady's mourning paper, that is black'd at the edges——wou'd 
you chooſe to write with a crow quill? 


5 Sir G E OR G E. 
There is none better. 5 01 61. 
rr 


Coachman, go fetch the paper and ſtandiſh out of the little 
parlor. 


COACHM A N. [to the Gardener.] 


Peter, prithee do thou go along with me I'm afraid——You 
know I went with you laſt night into the garden, when the cook 
maid wanted a handful of parſley. 


BUTLE R. 
Why, you don't think I'll ſtay with the conjurer by myſelf! 
GARDENER. 
Come, we'll all three go and fetch the pen and ink together. 
| [ Exeunt Servants. 


Sir GEORG E folus. 


There's nothing, I ſee, makes ſuch ſtrong alliances as fear. Theſe 
fellows are all enter'd into a confederacy againſt the ghoſt. There 
muſt be abundance of buſineſs done in the family at this rate. 


But here comes the triple alliance. Who cou'd have Rough 
thele 
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theſe three rogues cou'd have found each of 'em an employment 
in fetching a pen and ink ! 


Enter GARDENER with a ſheet of paper, COACHMAN 
with a ſtandiſh, and BUTLER with a pen. 


GARDENE R. 
Sir, there 1s your paper. 

COACHMA MN. 
Sir, there is your ſtandiſh. 


BUT. 4 EK. 


Sir, there is your crow-quull pen I'm glad I have got rid 
ont.  [Ajpade. 
GARDENE X. 


He forgets that he's to make a circle [4jede. ] 
I help you to a bit of chalk? 


Sir G E OR GE. 


Doctor, ſhall 


It is no matter. 
SU. 


Look ye, Sir, I ſhew'd you the ſpot where he's heard ofteneſt, 


if your worſhip can but ferret him out of that old wall in that 
next room. 


Sr GEORGE. 
We ſhall try. 


GARDE NE R. 


That's right, 7% n. His worſhip muſt let fly all his 8 
at that old wall. 


Pp p 2 B UT- 
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BUT LEX. 


Sir, if I was worthy to adviſe you, I wou'd have a bottle of 
9% Oftober by me. Shall I fet a cup of old ſtingo at your elbow? 


Sr GEORG EE. 
we ſhall do without it. 


I thank thee 


GARDENER. 
John, he ſeems a very good natur'd man for a conjurer. 


BUT L EK 


I'll take this opportunity of enquiring after a bit of plate I 
have loſt. I fancy, whilſt he is in my Lady's pay, one may hedge 


in a queſtion or two into the bargain. Sir, Sir, may I beg a 
word in your ear ? 


Sr GEORG E. 
What wouldſt thou? 


B UT L E R. 


Sir, I know I need not tell you, that I loſt one of my ſilver 
ſpoons laſt week. 


Sr GEORGE. 
Mark'd with a ſwan's neck 


UTE. 


My Lady's creſt! He knows every thing. Aſide. 
How wou'd your worſhip adviſe me to recover it again? 


Sr GEORGE. 


Hum ! 


BUTLE R. 


What muſt I do to come at it? Fe 
ir 
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Sr GEORG E. 
Drink nothing but ſmall beer for a fortnight —— 
EFT ES © 
Small beer! rot-gut! 
; Sr GEORGE. 


If thou drink'ſt a ſingle drop of ale before fifteen days are ex- 
pir d it is as much as thy ſpoon is worth. 


B UT L E R. 
I ſhall never recover it that way; I'll een buy a new one. [Afide. 
COACHMA 15 
D'ye mind how they whiſper ? 
GARDENE RX. 
I'1l be hang'd if he be not aſking him ſomething about Nell. 
COACHMA MN. 


I'll take this opportunity of putting a queſtion to him about 
poor Dobbm: I fancy he cou'd give me better counſel than the 
farrier. ? 


B UT LE R. io the Gardener.] 


A prodigious man! he knows every ching: now is the time to 


find out * pick-ax. 
GARDENE R. 


I have nothing to give him: does not he expect to have his 
hand croſs'd with filver? 


CO ACH MAM. [to Sir George.] 


Sir, may a man venture to aſk you a queſtion? 
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SrGEORGE. 


Aſk it. 
COACHM A MN. 

I have a poor horſe in the ſtable that's bewitch d 
Sr GEORGE. 

A bay gelding. 
COACHMA MN. 

How cou'd he know that? 
Sr GEORGE. 


22 


Bought at Banbury. 
COACHM A MN. 


ſo it was o my conſcience. [Whiſiles. 


Sr GEORGE. 
Six years old laſt Lammas. 


COACHMAN 


To a day. 22 ] Now, Sir, I wou'd know whether the poor 
beaſt 1s a ty. d by Goody Gesel or Goody Flye ? 


Sr GEORGE. 


Whew 


Neither: | 
COA C H M A MN. 


Then it muſt be Goody Gurlon; for ſhe is the next old woman 
in the pariſh. 


G 4 RDENE R. 
Haſt thou done, Robin ? 


COACH 
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COACHM A MN. [to the Gardener.] 
He can tell thee any thing. 


GARDENE R. [to Sir George. 
Sir, I wou'd beg to take you a little further out of hearin 


Sir GEORGE. 


Speak. 


GARDENER. 


The Butler and I, Mr. Doctor, were both of us in love at the 
ſame time with a certain perſon. 


Sr GEORGE. 
A woman. | 
GARDE NE R. 
How cou'd he know that? | [Aſide. 
Sr G E OR GE. 
Go on. 


G AR DE ME R. 
This woman has lately had two children at a birth. 


Si. GEORGE. 
Twins. 
G AR DE MV E R. 
Prodigious! where cou'd he hear that? Aſide. 
Sr GEORGE. 


Proceed. 


G 4 R- 
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GARDE NE R. 


Now, becauſe I us'd to meet her ſometimes in the garden, ſhe 


has laid them both 


Sr G E O R G E. 
To thee. 


GARDENER. 


What a power of learning he muſt have! he knows every thing, 
[Afede. 

Sr GEORGE. 

Haſt thou done ? . 


GARDENER. 


I wou'd deſire to know whether I am really father to them 
both. 


Sr GEORGE. 


Stand before me, let me ſurvey thee round. [Lays his wand 
upon his head, and makes him turn about. | 


COACHMA N. 


Look yonder, John, the filly dog is turning about under the 
conjurer's wand. . If he has been ſaucy to him, we ſhall ſee him 
puff d off in a whirlwind immediately. 


Sr GEORGE. 
Twins, doſt thou ſay ? Sal turning him. 


G AR DE ME R. 
Ay, are they both mine, d'ye think? 
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Sr GEORG E. 


Own but one of them. 


GARDE NE R. 


Ah, but Mrs. Abigail will have me take care of them both 
ſhe's always for the Butler if my poor maſter Sir George had 
been alive, he wou'd have made him go halves with me. 


Sir G E OR G E. 

What, was Sir George a kind maſter? 
GARDE NNE R. 

Was he! Ay, my fellow ſervants will bear me witneſs, 

Sr GEORGE. 
Did you love Sir George ? 

BUTLER. 

Every body lov'd him 


COACHMA MN. 
There was not a dry eye in the pariſh at the news of his death--- 


GARDE NE R. 
He was the beſt neighbour 


SUHT LEP 
The kindeſt huſband — — 


COACHM A MN. 
The trueſt friend to the poor 
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BUTLE R. 


My good Lady took on mightily, we all thought it would have 
been the death of her 


Sr GEORGE. 


I proteſt theſe fellows melt me! I think the time long till I am 
their maſter again, that I may be kind to them. Aſide. 


Enter VE LLUM. 
V-EE-L UM: 


Have you provided the Doctor ev'ry thing he has occaſion for? 
if fo——you may depart. [Exeunt Servants. 


Sir GEORG E. 


I can as yet ſee no hurt in my wife's behaviour; but ſtill have 
ſome certain pangs and doubts, that are natural to the heart of a 
fond man. I muſt take the advantage of my diſguiſe to be 
thoroughly ſatisfied. It would neither be for her happineſs, nor 
mine, to make myſelf known to her till T am ſo. [A4/de.] Dear 
Vellum! I am impatient to hear ſome news of my wife; how does 


ſhe after her fright? 


V EE LU M. 
It is a ſaying ſomewhere in my Lord Coke, that a Widow—— 


Sr GEORG E. 
I aſk of my wife, and thou talk'ſt to me of my Lord Coke—— 
prithee tell me how ſhe does, for I am in pain for her. 
FUN. 


She is pretty well recoverd. Mrs. Abigail has put her in good 


heart; and I have given her great hopes from your ſkill. F 
ir 
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Sr GEORGE. 


That I think cannot fail, ſince thou haſt got this ſecret out 


of Abigail. But I could not have thought my friend Fantome would 
have ſerv'd me thus 


FEEL EU M 
You will ſtill fancy you are a living man 
Sr G E OR G E. 


That he ſhould endeavour to enſnare my wife 


E LL UM. 


You have no right in her after your demiſe. Death extinguiſhes 
all property, Quoad hanc It is a maxim in the law. 


Sr G E OR G E. 
A pox on your learning! Well, but what is become of Tinſel? 


FS 47 


He ruſh'd out of the houſe, call'd for his horſe, ' clap'd ſpurs to 
his ſides, and was out of fight in leſs time than I can tell 
ten. 


* 


Sr G E OR G E. 


This is whimſical enough! my wife will have a quick ſucceſſion 


of lovers, in one day——Fantome has driven out Tinſel, and I 
ſhall drive out Fantome. 


LU 


Ev'n as one wedge driveth out another 
muſt pardon me for being jocular. 


He! he! he! you 


Qqqz " 
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Sir GEORG E. 


Was there ever ſuch a provoking blockhead! but he means 
me well ¶Aſide Well! I muſt have ſatis faction of this traitor 
Fantome; and cannot take a more proper one, than by turning him 
out of my houſe, in a manner that ſhall throw ſhame upon him, and 
make him ridiculous as long as he hves. You mult remember, 
Vellum, you have abundance of buſineſs upon your hands, and! 
have but juſt time to tell it you over; all I require of you is dil- 
patch, therefore hear me. 


V ELL UM. 


There is nothing more requiſite in buſineſs than diſpatch —— 


Sr GEORG E. 


Then hear me. 


C 
It is indeed the life of buſineſs — 


ae. 
Hear me then, I ſay. 


VELLU M. 


And as one has rightly obſerv'd, the benefit that attends it is 
four-fold. Firſt 


Sr GEORGE. 


There is no bearing this! Thou art a going to deſcribe dil- 
patch, when thou ſhould'ſt be practiſing it. 


VELLU M. 
But your Ho--nor will not give me the hearing 


Str 
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S GEORG 5, 


Thou wilt not give me the hearing 


V--£&:& £L: U:; M; 
Jam ſtill. 


Sir G E OR GE. 


In the firſt place, you are to lay my wig, hat, and ſword 
ready for me in the cloſet, and one of my ſcarlet coats. You 
know how Abigail has deſcrib'd the ghoſt to you. 

F:'E £L £.U:; AM. 


It ſhall be done. 


Sr G EO RG E. 


Then you muſt remember, whilſt I am laying this ghoſt, you 
are to prepare my wife for the reception of her real huſband ; tell 
her the whole ſtory, and do it with all the art you are maſter of, 
that the ſurpriſe may not be too great for her. 


V-ELILUM 


It ſhall be done But ſince her Ho--nor has ſeen this appari- 
tion, ſhe deſires to ſee you once more, before you encounter it. 


Sr GEORGE. 


I ſhall expect her impatiently. For now I can talk to her with- 
out being interrupted by that impertinent rogue Tzwnfel. I hope 
thou haſt not told Abigail any thing of the ſecret. 


V EL EU MA 


Mrs. Abigail is a woman ; there are many reaſons why ſhe ſhould 
not be acquainted with it: I ſhall only mention fix 


Sr 
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Sir GEORGE. 


Huſh, here ſhe comes! Oh my heart! 


Enter LADY and ABIGATI . 


Sr G E OR GE. 


Aſide, while Vellum talks in dumb ſhow to Lady.] O that lov'd wo- 
man! how I long to take her into my arms! If I find I am ſtill 
dear to her memory, it will be a return to life indeed! But I muſt 
take care of indulging this tenderneſs, and put on a behaviour 
more ſuitable to my preſent character. 

[Walks at a diſtance in a penſuve poſture, waving his wand, 
L AD T. [|t Vellum.] 

This is ſurpriſing indeed! So all the ſervants tell me; they 

ſay he knows every thing that has happened in the family. 
ABIGAIL. [Aſide. 


A parcel of credulous fools! they firſt tell him their ſecrets, 
and then wonder how he comes to know them. 
[Exit Vellum, exchanging fond looks with Abigail. 


LG AD T. 


Learned Sir, may I have ſome converſation with you, before 
you begin your ceremonies? 


Sr G E OR GE. 
firſt let me feel your pulſe. 


o. 
What can you learn from that? 


Speak! but hold 
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Sir G E OR G E. 


I have already learn'd a ſecret from it, that will aſtoniſh you. 


LADY; 
Pray what 1s it ? 
. E OR GE. 
You will have a huſband within this half hour. 


43 1647 I. [Afide.) 


I am glad to hear that He muſt mean Mr. Fantome ; I begin 
to think there's a great deal of truth in his art. 


E ADL. 


Alas! I fear you mean I ſhall ſee Sir George's apparition a 
ſecond time. 


Sr G E OR GE. 


Have courage, you ſhall ſee the apparition no more. The 
huſband I mention ſhall be as much alive as I am. 


43516 4 NK. 
Mr. Fantome to be ſure. | [Afide. 
LA DT. 
Impoſſible! I lov'd my firſt too well. 


Sr GEORGE. 


You cou'd not love the firſt better than you will love the 
ſecond. 


ABIGAIL. [Afide.) 
I'll be hang'd if my dear ſteward has not inſtructed him; he 


means 
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means Mr. Fantome to be ſure; the thouſand pound is our 
own! 


L 4 DI. 
Alas! you did not know Sir George. 


Sr GEO RG E. 


As well as I do myſelf I ſaw him with you in the red da- 
maſk room, when he firſt made love to you; your mother left you 
together, under pretence of receiving a viſit from Mrs. Hawthorn, 
on her return from London. 


L A D Y. 
This is aſtoniſhing! 
Sr GEORG E. 
You were a great admirer of a ſingle life for the firſt half hour; 
your refuſals then grew ſtill fainter and fainter. With what ec- 


ſtaſy did Sir George kiſs your hand, when you told him you ſhould 
always follow the advice of your Mamma: 


T 4A DT, 
Every circumſtance to a tittle ! 


Sr GEORGE. 


Then, Lady, the wedding night! I ſaw you in your white ſattin 
night-gown ; you would not come out of your dreſſing-room, till 
Sir George took you out by force. He drew you gently by the hand 
you ſtruggled but he was too ſtrong for you you 


bluſh'd ; he 


LADY. 
Oh! ſtop there! go no farther ! 


He knows every thing. 
[ Afade. 


45 


* 
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ABIGATIL. 


Truly, Mr. Conjurer, I believe you have been a wag in your 
youth. 


Sr GEORGE. 


Mrs. Abigail, you know what your good word coſt Sir George, 
a purſe of broad pieces, Mrs. Abigail. 


A B1iG41 5 


The Devil's in him. [Afde.] Pray, Sir, ſince you have told ſo 
far, you ſhould tell my Lady that I refus'd to take them. 


Sr GEORGE. 
Tis true, child, he was forc'd to thruſt them into your boſom. 
431641 L. 


This rogue will mention the thouſand pound, if I don't take 


care. [Afide.) Pray, Sir, tho' you are a conjurer, methinks you 
need not be a blab 


4141 


Sir, ſince I have no reaſon to doubt of your art, I muſt be- 


ſeech you to treat this apparition gently it has the reſem- 
blance of my deceas'd huſband; if there be any undiſcover'd 
ſecret, any thing that troubles his reſt, learn it of him. 


Sir GEORGE. 


I muſt to that end be ſincerely informed by you, whether your 


heart be engaged to another ; have not you received the addreſſes 
of many lovers ſince his death? 


ES $5 


I have been oblig'd to receive more viſits than have been 
agreeable. 


VOL. I. Rrr Sir 


' 

} 
5 

ö 

| 
* 

| 

| 

| 
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Sr GEORGE. 


| Was not Tinfel welcome ?——Tm afraid to hear an anſwer to 
my own queſtion. [ Ajide, 


L A D Y. 
He was well recommended. 


Sir GEORGE. 
Racks! [Afide. 
LAD Y. 


Of a good family. 
Sir G E OR G E. 
Tortures! [ Afrde. 
LA D-T. | 
Heir to a conſiderable eſtate! 


Sir G E OR GE. 
Death! [Afde.] And you ſtill love him? --- I'm diſtracted! ¶ A dt. 


EMD:F, 


No, I deſpiſe him. I found he had a deſign upon my fortune, 
was baſe, profligate, cowardly, and every thing that cou'd be ex- 
pected from a man of the vileſt principles! 


Sir GEORGE. 
I'm recover'd. [Afade. 
ABIGAIL. 
Oh, Madam, had you ſeen how | like a ſcoundrel he look d 
when he left your Ladyſhip in a ſwoon. Where have you left my 


Lady? ſays I. In an elbow-chair, child, ſays he: and where are 


you going? ſays I, To town, child, ſays he: for to tell thee 
Ya truly, 
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truly, child, ſays he, I don't care for living under the ſame roof 
with the devil, ſays he. 


„ , 


Well, Lady, I ſee nothing in all this that may hinder Sir 
George's ſpirit from being at reſt. 


LADY, 


If he knows any thing of what paſſes in my heart, he cannot 
but be ſatisfied of that fondneſs which I bear to his memory. My 
ſorrow for him is always freſh when I think of him. He was the 
kindeſt, trueſt, tendereſt Tears will not let me go on 


Sir GEORGE. 


This quite o'erpowers me I ſhall diſcover myſelf before my 
time. Aſide. Madam, you may now retire and leave me to 


myſelf. 
LA-D TY. 
Succeſs attend you! 
421841. 
I wiſh Mr. Fantome gets well off from this old dan. I know 
he'll be with him immediately. [Exeunt Lady and Abigail. 


Sr GEORG E ſoles. 
Sir GEORGE. 


My heart is now at eaſe, ſhe is the ſame dear woman I left her 
now for my revenge upon Fantome I ſhall cut the cere- 
monies ſhort a few words will do his buſineſs now let me 
leat myſelf in form a good eaſy chair for a conjurer this! 
now for a few mathematical ſcratches a good lucky ſcrawl, 
that faith I think it looks very aſtrological theſe two or 
three magical pot-hooks about it, make it a complete conjurer's. 

Rrr2 ſcheme. 
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ſcheme. [Drum beats.) Ha! ha! ha! Sir, are you there? Enter, 
Drummer. Now I muſt pore upon my paper. 


Enter FANTOME, beating the drum. 
Sir GEORG E. 


Prithee, don't make a noiſe, I'm buſy. [Fantome beats, 
A pretty march! prithee beat that over again. 
He beats and advances, 


Sir GEORG E. [Rifng.] 
Ha! You're very perfect in the ſtep of a ghoſt. You ſtalk it 


majeſtically. [Fantome advances, 
How the rogue ſtares! he acts it to admiration! I'Il be hang'd 
if he has not been practiſing this half hour in Mrs. Abigail's ward- 
robe. [Fantome farts, gives a rap upon his drum. 
Prithee don't play the fool! [Fantome beats, 
Nay, nay, enough of this, good Mr. Fantome. 


FANTOM E. [Aſide.] 
Death! I'm diſcover'd. This jade Abigail has betray'd me. 
Sir GEORGE. 


Mr. Fantome, upon the word of an aſtrologer, your thouſand 
pound bribe will never gain my Lady Truman. 


FANTOME. 
"Tis plain, ſhe has told him all. Alide. 
Sir G E OR GE. 


Let me adviſe you to make off as faſt as you can, or I plainly 
perceive by my art, Mr. Ghoſt will have his bones broke. 


FANTOME.. io Sir George.] 


Look ye, old Gentleman, I perceive you have learnt this ſecret 
from Mrs. Abigail. Str 
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Sir GEORG E. 
I have learnt it from my art. 5 
FANTOME. 


Thy art! prithee no more of that. Look ye, I know you are 
a cheat as much as Il am. And if thou' It keep my counſel, I'll 
give thee ten broad pieces 


Sr GEORGE. 

I am not mercenary! young man, I ſcorn thy gold. 
FANTOME. 

I'll make them up twenty 
S GEORGE. 


Avaunt! and that quickly, or I'll raiſe ſuch an apparition, as 
ſhall 


FANTOME. 


An apparition, old Gentleman! you miſtake your man, I am 
not to be frighted with bugbears 


Sr GEORGE. 


Let me retire but for a few moments, and I will give thee ſuch 
a proof of my art 


FANTOME. 


Why, if thou haſt any Hocus pocus tricks to 8 why can ſt 
not do them here? 


Sir GEORGE. 


The raiſing of a ſpirit, requires certain ſecret myſteries to be 
performed, and words to be mutter'd in private 


FAN 


. — 1 5A 4 ES AC SIE | — — CA — GCE Coen 
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F ANT OM E.. 
Well, if I ſee Aeg . e! . will drag to be my 


friend? 
Sir G E 0 R 6 E. 


1 Ain attend and tremble. gy Exit. 


F ANT OM E folus. 


F AMT OM E. 


A very wobenun old aſs! but, I ſmoke. him, he has a mind to 
raiſe his price upon me. I could not think this ſlut wou'd have 
us'd me thus I begin to be horribly tir d of my drum, I wiſh 
I was well rid of it. However, I have got this by it, that it has 
driven off Tinſel for good and all; I ſhan't have the mortification 
to ſee my miſtreſs carry d off by ſuch a rival. Well, whatever 
happens, I muſt ſtop this old fellow's mouth, I muſt not be 
ſparing in huſh-money. But here he comes. 


Enter Sir GEORGE in his own habit. 
FANTOM E. 


Ha! what's that! Sir George Truman! This can be no counterfeit. 
His dreſs! his ſhape! his face! the very wound of which he died 
nay, then 'tis time to decamp! kung of, 


Si C E OR G E. 


Ha! ha! ha! Fare you well, good Sir George the enemy 
has left me maſter of the field: here are the marks of my victory. 
This drum will I hang up in my great hall as the ern of the 
day. 


Enter 
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Enter ABIGATE: 
Sir George flands with his hand before. is face. in-a,muſing poſture. 
ABIGA Ly 


Yonder he is. O' my conſcience he has driven off the conju- 
rer. Mr. Fantome, Mr. Fantome! I give you joy, J. give you joy. 
What do you think of your thouſand pounds now? Why does not 
the man ſpeak ? | T — [Pulls ham by the ſleeve. 


"SS 6X0KCE 


{? 


Ha! | [Taking his hand from his face. 
4B TGA 11d and om 4. 
Oh! 'tis my Maſter ! [ Shrieks. 


1 [Running away he catches her. 
S GEORGE. 
Good Mrs. Abigail not ſo faſt. 

A BIGC4 £1. 

Are you alive, Sir? He has given my ſhoulder ſuch a curſed 
tweak! they muſt be real fingers. I feel em I'm ſure. 

Sir G E OR G E. 


* 
* 


7 


What doſt think ? | 
ABIGAITL. 

Think, Sir, think? Troth I don't know what to think. Pray, 
Sir, how . 


Sr G E OR G E. 


No queſtions, good Abigail. Thy curioſity ſhall be ſatisfied in 
due time. Where's your Lady? | 
ABIGAIL. 


Oh, I am fo frighted——and lo glad! 


Str 
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Sir GEORG E. 
Where's your Lady, I aſk you 
ABIGAIL. 


Marry I don't know where I am myſelf 
weeping for Joy 


I can't forbear 


Sr GEORGE. 


"Your Lady! I ſay your, Lady! I muſt bring you to yourſelf with 
one pinch more 


ABIGAIL 
Oh! ſhe has been talking a good while with the Steward. 


Sir G E OR G E. 


Then bo has open'd the whole ſtory to her, I'm glad he has 
prepar'd her. Oh! here ſhe comes. 


Enter LADY follw'd by VELLUM. 
LADY. 


Where is he! let me fly into his arms! my life! my ſoul! my 


huſband ! 
Sr GEORGE. 
Oh! let me catch thee to my heart, deareſt of women ! 
E 4 DF. 


Are you then ſtill alive, and are you here! I can ſcarce believe 
my ſenſes! now am I happy indeed! 


Sr G E OR G E. 
My heart is too full to anſwer thee. 


LADY. 


| How could you be fo cruel to defer giving me that joy which 
you 
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you knew I muſt receive from your preſence? You have robb'd 
my life of ſome hours of happineſs that ought to have been in it. 


Sr GEORGE. 


It was to make our happineſs the more ſincere and unmix'd. 
There will be now no doubts to daſh it. What has been the af- 
flition of our lives, has given a variety to them, and will here- 
after ſupply us with a thouſand materials to talk of. 


2 ADL. 


I am now ſatisfied that it is not in the power of abſence to 
leſſen your love towards me. 


Sr G E OR 6G E. 


And I am ſatisfied that it is not in the power of death to de- 
ſtroy that love which makes me the happieſt of men. 


LAST 


Was ever woman ſo bleſs'd! to find again the darling of her 
ſoul, when ſhe thought him loſt for ever! to enter into a kind of 


ſecond marriage with the only man whom ſhe was' ever capable 
of loving ! 


Sw GEORGE. 


May it be as happy as our firſt, I deſire no more! Believe me, 
my dear, I want words to expreſs thoſe tranſports of joy and 


tenderneſs which arc every moment riſing in my heart whilſt I 
lpeak to thee. 


Enter Servants. 


BUTLE R. 


Juſt as the ſteward told us, lads! look you there, if he ben't 
with my Lady already ? 


. 811 


G 4 R- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GARDE NE R. 
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He! he! he! what a joyful night will this be for Madam. 
COACHM A N. 


As I was coming in at the gate, a ſtrange gentleman whiſk'd by 
me; but he took to his heels, and made away to the George, If 
I did not ſee maſter before me, I ſhou'd have ſworn it had been 


his Honor. 
GARDENER: 


Haſt given orders for the bells to be ſet a ringing. 


COACHMA N. 
Never trouble thy head about that, 'tis done, 


Sr GEORGE. [to Lady. 


My dear, I long as much to tell you my whole ſtory, as you do 
to hear it. In the mean while Iam to look upon this as my wed- 
ding-day. T'll have nothing but the voice of mirth and feaſting 
in my houſe. My poor neighbours and my ſervants ſhall rejoice 
with me. My hall ſhall be free to every one, and let my cellars 


be thrown open. 


BUTLER. 
Ah! bleſs your Honor, may you never die again! 
COACHMAN. 
The ſame good man that ever he was! 
GARDENER. 


Whurra ! 
Hir 
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Sr GEORGE. 


Vellum, thou haſt done me much ſervice to day. I know thou 
lov'ſt Abigail, but ſhe's diſappointed in a fortune. I'll make it up 
to both of you. Ill give thee a thouſand pound with her. It is 
not fit there ſhou'd be one ſad heart in my houſe to night. 


EM: M$. 


What you do for Abigail, I know is meant as a compliment 
tome. This 1s a new inſtance of your love. 


ABIGAIL. 


Mr. Vellum, you are a well ſpoken man: pray do you thank my 
Maſter and my Lady. 


Sr GEORGE. 
Vellum, I hope you are not diſpleaſed with the gift I make you. 


VE LL UM. 


T he gift is twofold. I receive from you 

A virtuous partner, and a portion too ; 

For which, in humble wiſe, I thank the donors : 
And ſo we bid good night to both your Ho-nors. 


842 E PI- 


JJͤ WW ( 


Spoken by Mrs. OLDFIELD. 


O night, the Poet's Advocate I fland, 

And he deſerves the favor at my hand, 
Who in my equipage their cauſe debating 
Has plac'd two lovers, and a third in waiting: 
Tf both the firſt ſhould from their duty ſcuerve, 
T here's one behind the wainſcot in reſerve. 
In his next Play, if I would take this trouble, 
He promis d me to make the number double. 
In troth 'twas ſpoke like an obliging creature, 
For though lis ſimple, yet it ſhews good-nature. 


My help thus aſk d, I could not chooſe but grant it, 


And really I thought the Play would want it, 
Void as it is of all the uſual arts 

To warm your fancies, and to ſteal your hearts : 
No court intrigue, no city cuckoldom, 

No ſong, no dance, no muſic but a Drum 
No ſmutty thought in doubtful phraſe expreſs'd ; 
And, Gentlemen, if ſo, pray where's the iet? 
When we would raiſe your mirth, you hardly know 
Whether, in flrifineſs, you ſhould laugh or no; 


But 


EPILOGUE. 


But turn upon the Ladies in the pit, 
And, if they redden, you are ſure lis wit. 


Protect him then, ye fair ones; for the fair 
Of all conditions are his equal care. 
He draws a Widow, who, of blameleſs carriage, 
True to her jointure, hates a ſecond marriage; 
And, to improve a virtuous wife's delights, 
Out of one man contrives two wedding-nights ; 
Nay, to oblige the ſex in ev'ry ſlate, 
A nymph of five and forty finds her mate. 


Too long has marriage, m thas taſteleſs age, 
With ill-bred rallery ſupply'd the ſtage ; 
No little ſcribbler is of wit ſo bare, 
But has his fling at the poor wedded pair. 
Our Author deals not in conceits ſo ſtale : 
For ſhou'd th' examples of his Play prevail, 
No man need bluſh, though true to marriage vows, 
Nor be a jeſt, though he ſhou'd love his ſpouſe. 
Thus has he done you Britiſh conſorts right, 
Whoſe huſbands, ſhould they pry like mine to night, 
Would never find you in your conduct ſlipping, 
Tho' they turn d Confurers to take you tripping. 


HONORATISSIMO VIRO 


CAROLOMONTAGU 


ARMIGER O, 
SCACCHARII CANCELLARIO, 
AERARII PRAEFECTO, 


REGI a SECRETIORIBUS 
CONSTLITS, fe. 


UM tanta auribus tuis obſtrepat vatum ne- 
quiſſimorum turba, nihil eſt cur queraris ali- 
quid inuſitatum tibi contigiſſe, ubi præclarum hoc 
argumentum meis etiam numeris violatum con- 
ſpexeris. Quantum virtute bellica præſtant Bri- 
tanni, recens ex rebus geſtis teſtatur gloria; quam 
vero in humanioribus Pacis ſtudiis non emineamus, 
indicio ſunt quos nuper in lucem emiſimus verſi- 
culi. Quod i CONGREVIUS ille tuus divi- 
no, quo ſolet, furore correptus materiam hanc non 
Ttt exornaſlet, 


DE DIC ATI O. 


exornaſſet, vix tanti eſſet ipſa Pax, ut illa lætaremur 
tot perditiſſimis Poetis tam miſere decantata. At, 
dum alios inſector, mei ipſius oblitus fuiſſe videor, 
qui haud minores forſan ex Latinis tibi moleſtias 
allaturus ſum, quam quas illi ex vernaculis ſuis car- 
minibus attulerunt; niſi quod inter ipſos cruciatus 
lenimentum aliquod dolori tribuat tormenti varie- 
tas. Nec quidem unquam adduci poſſem, ut poe- 
ma patrio ſermone confcriptum oculis tuis ſubji— 
cerem, qui ab iſtis conatibus cæteros omnes ſcri- 


bendo non minus deterres, quam favendo excita- 
veris. 


Humanitatis Tuae 


Cultor Devotiſſumus, 


- 


JOSEPHUS ADDISON:. 


p OE MAT A. 


Ser 


pax GU LIE LMI Auſpiciis Europæ reddita, 


1697. 


P OSTQUAM ingens clamorque virum, ſtrepituſque tubarum, 


Atque omnis belli cecidit fragor; aſpice, Cæſar, 

Quæ tibi ſoliciti, turba importuna, Poetæ 
Munera deducunt: generoſæ a pectore flammæ, 
Diræque armorum effigies, ſimulachraque belli 
Triſtia diffugiant: O tandem abſiſte triumphis 
Expletus, penituſque animo totum excute Martem. 

Non ultra ante oculos numeroſo milite campi 
Miſcentur, ſolito nec fervent arva tumultu; 
Stat circum alta quies, curvoque innixus aratro 
Deſertas foſſas, et caſtra minantia caſtris 
Ruſticus invertit, tacita formidine luſtrans 
Horroremque loci, et funeſtos ſtragibus agros. 
Jamque ſuper vallum et munimina longa vireſcit 


Expectata ſeges, jam propugnacula rident 

Vere novo, inſuetos mirabitur incola culmos, 

Luxuriemque ſoli, et turgentem a ſanguine meſſem. 
Aſpicis ut toto excitus venit advena mundo 

Bellorum inviſens ſedem, et confuſa ruinis 


Oppida, et everſos flammarum turbine muros! 
Ttt 2 
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Ut trepidos rerum Annales, triſtemque laborum 
Inquirit ſeriem, attonitis ut ſpectat ocellis 
Semirutas turres, et adhuc polluta cruore 
Flumina, famoſoſque ORMON DI volnere campos! 

Hic, ubi ſaxa jacent diſperſo infecta cerebro, 
Atque interruptis hiſcunt divortia muris, 
Vexillum intrepidus * fixit, cui tempora dudum 
Budenſes palmæ, peregrinaque laurus obumbrat. 
Ille ruens aciem in mediam, qua ferrea grando 
Sparſa furit circum, et plumbi denſiſſimus imber, 
Sulphuream noctem, tetraſque bitumine nubes 
Ingreditur, crebroque rubentem fulgure fumum. 
Ut vario anfractu, et diſjectis undique ſaxis 
Meœnia diſcedunt, ſcopuliſque immane minantur 
Deſuper horrificis, et formidabile pendent! 

Hic peſtem occultam, et fœcundas ſulphure moles 
Cernere erat, magno quas inter mota tumultu 
Prælia fervebant; ſubito cum clauſtra fragore 
Horrendum diſrupta tonant, ſemiuſtaque membra, 
Fumanteſque artus, laniataque corpora lethum 
Corripit informe, et rotat ater in æthere turbo. 

Sic, poſtquam Enceladi dejecit fulmine fratres 
Ccelicolum pater, et vetuit contemnere divos: 
Divulſam terre faciem, ingenteſque ruinas 
Mortales ſtupuere; altum hinc mirantur abeſſe 
Pelion, invertique imis radicibus Oſſam; 

Hic fluvium moles inter confuſaque ſaxa 


* 


Honoratiſſimus D. Dominus CUTTS, Baro de Gowran, Kc. 
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Reptare, atque aliis diſcentem currere ripis. 
stant dubii, et notos montes umbraſque requirunt, 
Errore ambiguo eluſi, et novitate locorum. 

Nempe hic AuRIAOI nuper vexilla ſecutæ 
Confluxere acies, hic, aſpera corda, Britanni, 
Germanuſque ferox, et juncto fœdere Belga; 

Quique truci Boreæ, et cœlo damnatus iniquo 

Vitam agit in tenebris; et qui dudum ore peruſto 
Decolor admoti prodit veſtigia Phœbi: 

Undique conveniunt, totum conſcripta per orbem 
Agmina, NAssovi que latus ſocialibus armis 
Circumfuſa tegunt, fremituſque et murmura miſcent, 
Tam vario diſjuncta ſitu, tot diſſona linguis. 

Te tamen e medus, * Dudtor Fortiſſime, turmis 
Exere, Tu vitam (ſi quid mea carmina poſſunt) 
Accipies, populique encomia ſera futuri, 

Quem varias edoctum artes, ſtudiiſque Minervæ 
Omnibus ornatum Marti Rhedycina furenti 

Credidit invita, et tanto ſe jactat alumno. 

Hunc nempe ardorem, atque immenſos pectoris æſtus 
Non jubar Arctoum, aut noſtri penuria cceli, 

Sed plaga torridior, qua ſol intentius omnes 

Effundit radios, totique obnoxia Phœbo 

India progenuit, teneriſque incoxit ab annis 
Virtutem immodicam, et generoſæ incendia mentis. 

Jam quoque torpentem qui infelix ſuſpicit Arcton, 
Brumamque æternam friguſque perambulat, urſæ 


* — 


* Inſig. Dom. Chriſtoph. Codrington, unus ex Regii Satellitii Præfectis. 
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Horridus exuviis, Gul iEL Mi ingentia facta 
Deſcribit ſociis, pugnataque in ordine bella 
Attentus numerat, neque brumam aut frigora curat. 
En! vaſtos nivium tractus et pallida regna 

Deſerit, imperio extremum “ qui ſubjicit orbem, 
Indigenaſque hyemes, Britonumque Heroa pererrat 
Luminibus tacitis; ſubeunt nunc fuſa Namurce 
Moenia, nunc tardo quæ ſanguine plurima fluxit 
Boinia, nunc dubii palma indiſcreta Seneffi. 

Quæ facies, et quanta viri! quo vertice in auras 
Aſſurgit! quali firmat veſtigia greſſu, 

Majeſtate rudi, et torvo ſpectabilis ore. 

Sic olim Alcides, immania membra Leonis 
Inſtratus ſpoliis, vaſta ſe mole ferebat, 

Evandri amplexus dextramque adjungere dextræ 
Cum peteret, tectiſque ingens ſuccederet hoſpes. 

Dum pugnas, GULIELME, tuas, campoſque cruentos 
Accipit, in venis ebullit vividus humor, 

Corda micant crebro, et mentem ferit æmulus ardor. 
Non jam Riphzos hoſtis populabitur agros 
Impune, aut agitabit inultas Sarmata prædas. 

Quis tamen ille procul fremitus! Que murmura vulgi 
NAssoviun ingeminant! video cava littora circum 
Fervere remigibus, ſubitiſque albeſcere velis. 

Anglia ſolve metus, et inanes mitte querelas, 
Nassovi ſecura tui, deſiſte tumentes 
Proſpicere in fluctus animo ſuſpenſa, truceſque 
Objurgare notos, tardamque requirere puppim: 


1 


* Moſcoviz Imperator. 
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Optatus tibi Cæſar adeſt, nec ut ante videbis 
Sollicitum belli ſtudiis, fatalia Gallo 

Conſilia et tacitas verſantem in pectore pugnas. 
Olli grata quies et pax tranquilla verendum 
Compoſuit vultum, lætoſque afflavit honores. 

Ut denſo circum ſe plurimus agmine miles 
Agglomerat lateri! ut patriam vetereſque penates 
Reſpicit exultans! juvat oſtentare recentes 
Ore cicatrices, et vulnera cruda, notaſque 
Mucronum inſignes, afflataque ſulphure membra. 
Chara ſtupet conjux, reduciſque incerta mariti 
Veſtigat faciem; trepida formidine proles 
Stat procul, et patrios horreſcit neſcia vultus. 

Ille graves caſus, duri et diſcrimina belli 
Enumerat, tumidiſque inſtaurat prælia verbis. 

Sic, poſtquam in patriam fœcunda heroibus Argo 
Phryxeam attulerat pellem, lanamque rigentem 
Expoſuit Graus, et tortile velleris aurum, 

Navita terrificis infamia littora monſtris 

Deſcribit, mixto ſpirantem incendia fumo 
Serpentem, vigileſque feras, plauſtroque gementes 
Inſolito tauros, et anhelos igne juvencos. 

Te tamen, O quantis GULIELME erepte periclis, 
Accipimus reducem: tibi Diva Britannia fundit 
Plebemque et proceres: medias quacunque per urbes 
Ingrederis, crebræ conſurgunt undique pompæ, 
Gaudiaque et plauſus: mixto ordine vulgus euntem 
Circumſtat fremitu denſo: Tibi Jupiter annum 
Serius invertit, luces mirata ſerenas 
Ridet Hyems, feſtoque vacat cœlum omne triumpho. 
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Jamque * Nepos tibi parvus adeſt, lætoque juventæ 
Inceſſu, et blando teſtatur gaudia riſu. 

Ut Patrius vigor atque elati gratia vultus 
Cæſareum ſpirant, majeſtatemque verendam 
Infundunt puero! ut Mater formoſa ſerenat 
Auguſtam frontem, et ſublimia temperat ora! 
Agnoſco faciem ambiguam, mixtoſque parentes, 
Ille tuas, GurkiELIAuxR, acies, et triſtia bella, 
Pugnaſque innocua dudum ſub imagine luſit. 
Nunc indignanti ſimilis fugitiva puſillæ 

Terga premit turmæ, et falſis terroribus implet, 
Sternitque exiguum ficto cognomine Gallum. 
Nunc ſimulat turres, et propugnacula parva 
Nominibus ſignat varus ; ſubitoque tumultu 
Sedulus infirmas arces, humilemque Namurcam 
Diruit: interea generoſæ in pectore flamme 
Aſſurgunt ſenſim juveni, notat ignis honeſtas 
Purpureo fervore genas, et amabilis horror. 

Quis tamen Auguſte immenſas in carmine pompas 
Inſtruet, in luteos ubi vulgo effuſa canales 
Vina rubent, variatque infectas purpura ſordes? 
Quis lapſus referet ſtellarum, et fictile cœlum, 

Qua laceram oſtendunt redolentia compita chartam, 
Sulphuris exuvias, tubuloſque bitumine caſlos ? 

En procul attonitam video clareſcere noctem 
Fulgore inſolito! ruit undique lucidus imber, 
Flagranteſque hyemes; crepitantia ſidera paſſim 
Scintillant, totoque pluunt incendia ccelo. 


* Celſiſſimus Princeps Dux Gloceſtrenſis. 
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Nec minus in terris Vulcanus mille figuras 

Induit, ignivomaſque feras, et fulgida monſtra, 
Terribiles viſu formas! hic membra Leonis 

Hiſpida mentitur, tortiſque comantia flammis 

Colla quatit, rutilaſque jubas; hic lubricus Anguem 
Ludit, ſubſiliens, et multo ſibilat igne. 

Letitiam ingentem atque effuſa hæc gaudia civis 
Jam tandem ſecurus agit, poſitoque timore 
Exercet ventos, claſſemque per ultima mundi 
Impune educit, pelagoque licentius errat: 

Seu conſtricta gelu, mediiſque horrentia Cancri 
Menſibus arva videt; ſeu turgida malit olenti 
Tendere vela noto, qua thurea flamina miſcet 
AEolus, et placidis perfundit odoribus auras. 

Vos animæ illuſtres heroum, umbræque recentes, 
Quarum trunca jacent et adhuc ſtillantia crudis 
Corpora vulneribus, quibus hæc optabilis orbi 
Parta quies, nondum Nass ovo abducite veſtro 
Fida ſatellitia, at ſolitis ſtipate catervis 
Ductorem, et tenues circum diffundite turmas. 
Tuque MARIA, tuos non unquam oblita Britannos, 
O Diva, O patiens magnum expectare maritum, 
Ne terris Dominum invideas, quanquam amplius illum 
Detineant, longamque agitent ſub vindice pacem. 
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U A penetrat foſſor terre cæca antra, metallo 
(Q reads informs rudibuſque nitentia venis; 
Dum ſtupet occultas gazas, nummoſque futuros, 
Eruit argenti latices, nitidumque liquorem; 

Qui nullo effuſus prodit veſtigia tractu, 

Nec terram ſigno revolubilis imprimit udo, 

Sed fractus ſparſim in globulos formam uſque rotundam 

Servat, et in teretes lapfans ſe colligit orbes. + 
Incertum qua ſit natura, an negligat ultra 

Perficier, jubar et maturus inutile temnat; 

An potius ſolis vis imperfecta relinquat 

Argentum male coctum, divitiaſque fluentes; 

Quicquid erit, magno ſe jactat nobilis uſu; 

Nec Deus effulſit magis aſpectabilis oliſnm,q, 

Cum Danaen flavo circum pretioſus amictu 

Ambiit, et gratam ſuadente libidine formam, 

Depluit irriguo liquefactum Numen in Auro. 
Quin age, ſume tubum fragilem, cui denſior aer 

Excluſus; fundo vitri ſubſidat in imo 

Argenti ſtagnum; ut pluvia impendente metallum 

Mobile deſcendat, vel contra, ubi poſtulat æſtas, 

Prodeat hinc liquor emergens, et rurſus inane 

Occupet aſcenſu, tubulumque excurrat in omnem. 
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Jam cceli faciem tempeſtateſque futuras 
Conſcia lympha monet, brumamque et Signs narrat. 
Nam quoties liquor inſurgit, vitreoque canali 
Sublatum nequeunt ripe cohibere priores 
Tum lætos ſperare dies.licet, arva fatentur 
AEſtatem, et large diffuſo lumine rident. 

Sin ſeſe immodicum attollens Argenteus humor, 
Et nimium oppreſſus, contendat ad ardua vitri, 
Jam ſitiunt herbæ, jam ſuccos flamma feraces 
Excoquit, et languent conſumto prata virore. 

Cum vero tenues nebulas ſpiracula terre 
Fundunt, et madidi fluitant ſuper æquora fumi, 
Pabula venturæ pluviæ; tum fuſile pondus 
Inferiora petit; nec certior Ardea ccelos 
Indicat humentes, medias quando ætheris oras 
Tranando, craſſa fruitur ſublimius aura, 

Diſcutit et madidis rorantia nubila pennis. 

Nunc guttæ agglomerant, diſperſas frigora ſtipant 
Particulas, raruſque in nimbum cogitur humor: 
Prata virent, ſegetem fœcundis imbribus æther 
Irrigat, et bibulæ radici alimenta miniſtrat. 

Quin ubi plus æquo deſcendens uda metalli 
Fundum amat, impatiens pluviæ, metuenſque procellam, 
Agricolæ caveant; non hoc impune colonus 

Aſpicit ; oſtendet mox foeta vaporibus aura 

Collectas hyemes, tempeſtatemque ſonoram. 

At licet Argentum mole incumbente levatum 

Subſidat, penituſque imo ſe condat in alveo, 

Cætera quæque tument; everſis flumina ripis 

Expatiata ruunt, ſpumantibus æſtuat undis 

Uuus? Diluvium, 
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Diluvium, rapidique effuſa licentia ponti. 
Nulla tacet ſecreta poli mirabile vitrum, 
Quin varios cœli vultus et tempora prodit. 
Ante refert, quando tenui velamine tutus 
Incedes, quando ſperabis frigidus ignem. 
Augurio hoc fretus, quanquam atri nubila cceli 
Dirumpunt obſcura diem, pluviaſque minantur ; 
Machina ſi neget, et ſudum promittat apertum, 
Audax carpat iter nimbo pendente viator; 
Nec metuens imbrem, poſcentes Meſſor ariſtas 
Proſternat : terre jam bruma 'incumbit inermis, 
Frigoraque haud nocitura''cadunt, feriuntque paratos. 
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PYCMAEOS a CRUE $ commillin: 


ENNATAS acies, et lamentabile bellum 
Pygmeadum refero: parvas tu, Muſa, cohortes 
Inſtrue; tu gladios, mortemque minantia roſtra, 
Offenſoſque Grues, indignanteſque puſillam 
Militiam celebra ; volucrumque hominumque tumultus. 
Heroum ingentes animos et triſtia bella 
Pieridum labor exhauſit, verſuque ſonoro 
Juſſit et æterna numerorum aſſurgere pompa:: 
Quis lectos Graium juvenes, et torva tuentem 
Theſea, quis pedibus velocem ignorat Achillem? 
Quem dura AEneæ certamina, quem GULIELMI 
Geſta latent? fratres Thebani, et flebile fatum 
Pompeii quem non delaſſavere legentem? 
Primus ego intactas acies, gracilemque tubarum 
Carmine 
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Carmine depingam ſonitum, nova caſtra ſecutus ; 
Exiguoſque canam pugiles, Gruibuſque malignos 
Heroas, nigriſque ruentem e nubibus hoſtem. 
Qua ſolis tepet ortu, primitiiſque diei 
India læta rubet, medium inter inhoſpita ſaxa 
(Per placidam vallem, et paucis acceſſa vireta) 
Pygmæum quondam ſteterat, dum fata ſinebant, 
Imperium. Hinc varias vitam excoluere per artes 
Seduli, et aſſiduo fervebant arva popello. 
Nunc ſi quis dura evadat per ſaxa viator, 
Deſertoſque lares, et valles oſſibus albas 
Exiguis videt, et veſtigia parva ſtupeſcit. 
Deſolata tenet victrix impune volucris 
Regna, et ſecuro crepitat Grus improba nido. 
Non ſic, dum multos ſtetit inſuperabilis annos 
Parvula progenies; tum, ſi quis cominus ales 
Congredi, et immixtæ auderet ſe credere pugnæ, 
Miles atrox aderat, ſumptiſque feroculus armis 
Sternit humi volucrem moribundam, humeriſque reportat 
Ingentem prædam; cæſoque epulatur in hoſte. 
Sæpe improviſas mactabat, ſæpe juvabat 
Diripere aut nidum, aut ulciſci in prole parentem. 
Nempe larem quoties multa conſtruxerat arte, 
Aut uteri poſuiſſet onus, volucremque futuram; 
Continuo vultu ſpirans immane minaci 
Omnia vaſtaret miles, fœtuſque necaret 
Immeritos, vitamque abrumperet imperfectam, 
Cum tepido nondum maturuit hoſtis in ovo. 

Hinc cauſæ irarum, bella hinc, fatalia bella, 
Atque acies letho intentæ, volucrumque virumque 


Commiſſæ 
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Commiſſæ ſtrages, confuſaque mortis imago. 
Non tantos motus, nec tam memorabile bellum, 
Mæonius quondam ſublimi carmine vates 
Luſit; ubi totam ſtrepituque armiſque paludem 
Miſcuit : hic (viſu miſerabile!) corpora murum 
Sparſa jacent juncis transfixa, hic gutture rauco 
Rana dolet, pedibuſque abſciſſo poplite ternis 
Reptat humi, ſolitis nec ſeſe ſaltibus effert. 
Jamque dies Pygmæo aderat, quo tempore cæſi 
Pœnituit foetus, intactaque maluit ova. 
Nam ſuper his accenſa graves exarſit in iras 
Grus ſtomachans; omneſque ſimul, quas Strymonis unda, 
Aut ſtagnum Mareotidis, imi aut uda Cayſtri 
Prata tenent, adſunt; Scythicaque excita palude, 
Et conjurato volucris deſcendit ab Iſtro, 
Strageſque immenſas et vulnera cogitat abſens, 
Exacuitque ungues ictum meditata futurum, 
Et roſtrum parat acre, fugæque accommodat alas. 
Tantus amor belli, et vindictæ arrecta cupido. 
Ergo ubi ver nactus proprium, ſuſpenſus in alto 
Aere concuſſis exercitus obſtrepit alis, 
Terræque immenſos tractus, ſemotaque longe 
AEquora deſpiciunt, Boreamque et nubila tranant 
Innumeri: crebro circum ingens fluctuat æther 
Flamine, et aſſiduus miſcet cœlum omne tumultus. 
Nec minor in terris motus, dum bella faceſſit 
Impiger, inſtituitque agmen, firmatque phalangas, 
Et furit arreptis animoſus homuncio telis: 
Donec turma duas compoſta excurrat in alas, 
Ordinibuſque frequens, et marte inſtructa perito. 
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Jamque acies inter medias ſeſe arduus infert 
Pygmeadum ductor, qui majeſtate verendus 
Inceſſuque gravis reliquos ſupereminet omnes 
Mole gigantea, mediamque aſſurgit in ulnam. 
Torvior aſpectu (hoſtilis nam inſculpſerat unguis 
Ore cicatrices) vultuque oſtentat honeſta 
Roſtrorum ſigna, et crudos in pectore morſus. 
Immortali odio, æterniſque exercuit iris 
Alituum gentem, non illum impune volucris 
Aut ore, aut pedibus peteret confiſus aduncis. 
Fatalem quoties Gruibus diſtrinxerat enſem, 
Truncavitque alas, celerique fugam abſtulit hoſti! 
Quot fecit ſtrages! que nudis funera pullis 
Intulit, heu! quoties implevit Strymona fletu ! 

Jamque procul ſonus auditur, piceamque volantum 
Proſpectant nubem bellumque hoſteſque ferentem. 
Crebreſcit tandem, atque oculis ſe plurimus offert 
Ordinibus ſtructus variis exercitus ingens 
Alituum, motiſque eventilat aera pennis. 

Turba polum replet, ſpecieque immanis obumbrat 
Agmina Pygmæorum, et denſa in nubibus hæret: 
Nunc denſa, at patriis mox reddita rarior oris. 
Belli ardent ſtudio Pygmæi, et lumine ſævo 
Suſpiciunt hoſtem; nec longum tempus, et ingens 
Turba Gruum horrifico ſeſe ſuper agmina lapſu 
Precipitat gravis, et bellum ſperantibus infert : 
Fit fragor; avulſæ volitant circum aera plumæ. 
Mox defeſſa iterum levibus ſeſe eripit alis, 

Et vires reparata iterum petit impete terras. 
Armorum pendet fortuna: hic fixa volucris 
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Cuſpide, ſanguineo ſeſe furibunda rotattvu il 
Torquet agens circum, roſtrumque intendit in been Invnp1o3 
Imbelle, et curvos in morte recolligit ungues. 6 Sit 87007000 
Pygmæi hic ſtillat lentus de valnere ſanguis, 1 A eli 
Singultuſque ciet crebros, pedibuſque puſillis 
Tundit humum, et moriens unguem execratur abutum. 


AEſtuat omne ſolum ſtrepitu, tepidoque rubeſ dit 
Sanguine, ſparguntur gladii, ſparguntur et al, (1! 
Ungueſque et digiti, commiſtaque roſtra lacertis. 
Pygmeadum ſævit, mediiſque in millibus ardet 
Ductor, quem late hinc atque hinc pereuntia cngund ie 197 


Corpora fuſa Gruum; mediaque in morte vagatur, 
Nec plauſu alarum, nec roſtri concidit ictu. 
Ille Gruum terror, illum denſiſſima circum 811 84111 
Miſcetur pugna, et bellum omne laborat in unooß- 
Cum, ſubito appulſus re ee eee | 
Ex inopino ingens et formidabilis Ales 
Comprendit pedibus pugnantem; et {trifte e, 
Suſtulit in cœlum; bellator ab unguibus hæret 
Pendulus, agglomerat ſtrepitu globus undique denſus 
Alituum ; fruſtra Pygmæi lumine mœſto 
Regem inter nubes lugent, ſolitoque minorem 
Heroem aſpiciunt Gruibus plaudentibus eſcam. 

Jamque recrudeſcit bellum, Grus deſuper urget 
pygmæum roſtro, atque hoſtem petit ardua morſu; 
Tum fugit alta volans; is ſurſum brachia jactat 
Vulneris impatiens, et inanes ſzvit in auras. 
Talis erat belli facies, cum Pelion ingens 
Mitteret in cœlum Briareus, ſolioque Tonantem 
Præcipitem excuteret; ſparguntur in æthere toto 
VOL. I. Xxx Fulminaque 
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Torquentur Jovis acta manu, dum vaſta Gigantum 80 
Corpora fuſa jacent, ſemiuſtaque ſulphure famant; 


Viribus abſumptis penitus Pygmeia tandem 
Agmina langueſcunt; ergo pars vertere terga 
Horribili. perculſa metu; pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam; late populus Cubitalis oberrat. 
Inſtant a tergo volucres, lacerantque trahuntque 
Immites, certæ gentem extirpare nefandam. 

Sic Pygmæa domus multos dominata per annos, 
Tot bellis defuncta, Gruum tot læta triumphis, 
Funditus interiit: Nempe exitus omnia tandem 
Certus Regna manet, ſunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra tranſire nefas: ſic corruit olim 
Aſſyriæ Imperium, ſid magnæ Perſidis imis 
Sedibus everſum eſt, et majus utroque Latinum. 
Elyſii valles nunc agmine luſtrat inani, 
Et veterum Heroum miſcetur grandibus umbris 
Plebs parva: aut, ſi quid fidei mereatur anilis 
Fabula, Paſtores per noctis opaca puſillas 
Sæpe vident umbras, Pygmæos corpore caſſos. 
Dum ſecura Gruum, et veteres oblita labores, 
Lætitiæ penitus vacat, indulgetque choreis, 
Anguſtoſque terit calles, virideſque per orbes 
Turba levis ſalit, et lemurum cognomine gaudet. 
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GRE GI Os fuci tractus, calamique labores, 
Surgenteſque hominum formas, ardentiaque ora 


Judicis, et ſimulachra modis pallentia miris, 
Terribilem viſu pompam, tu carmine Muſa 
Pande novo, vatique ſacros accende furores. 
Olim planitiem (quam nunc fœcunda colorum 
Inſignit pictura) inhoneſto et ſimplice cultu _ 
Veſtiit albedo, ſed ne rima ulla priorem 
Agnoſcat faciem, mox fundamenta futuræ 
Subſtravit pictor tabulæ, humoremque ſequacem 
Per muros traxit; velamine mcenia craſſo | 
Squallent obducta, et rudioribus illita fucis. 
Utque (polo nondum ſtellis fulgentibus apto) 
Ne ſpatio moles immenſa dehiſcat inani, 
Per cava cœlorum, et convexa patentia late 
Hinc atque hinc interfuſus fluitaverat æther; 
Mox radiante novum torrebat lumine mundum 
XxX 2 


Titan, 
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Titan, et pallens alienos mitius ignes 
| Cynthia vibrabat; crebris nunc conſitus aſtris 
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Scintillare po lus, nunc fulgor Lacteus omne 
sk her in cœlum, longoque albeſcere tractu. 


Cent bY. 2 luſit prix jordia/ pictox, 
t pa 


Iumqueftetur Apellem, 
Dum fo exercet en atque arte tenacem 
Confundit viſcum, ſuccaſque attemperat, omnes 
Inducit tandem formas; apparet ubique 

Muta cohors, et picturarum vulgus inane. 

. [Aligets muri vacat ora ſuprema miniſtris 

Sparſaque per totam cceleſtis turba tabellam 

Raucos inſpirat lituos, buccaſque tumentes 

Inflat, et attonitum replet clangoribus orbem. 

Defunctis ſonus auditur, tabulamque per imam 

Picta graveſcit humus, terris emergit apertis 

Progenies rediviva, et plurima ſurgit imago. 

Sic, dum fœcundis Cadmus dat ſemina ſulcis, 
Terra tumet prægnans, animataque gleba laborat, 
Luxuriatur ager ſegete ſpirante, caleſcit 
Omne ſolum, creſcitque virorum prodiga meſſis. 

Jam pulvis varias terræ diſperſa per oras, 

Sive inter venas teneri concreta metalli, an 

Senſim diriguit, ſeu ſeſe immiſcuit herbis, :; 

Explicita eſt ; molem rurſus coaleſcit in unam 

Diviſum funus, ſparſos prior alligat artus 

Junctura, aptanturque iterum icocuntia- membra. 
Hic nondum ſpecie perfecta reſurgit imago, 
Vultum truncata, atque inhoneſto vulnere nares 
Manca, et adhuc deeſt informi de corpore multum. 
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paulatim in rigidum hic vita inſinuata cadaver 
Motu ægro vix dum redivivos erigit artus. 
Inficit his horror vultus, et imagine tota 

Fuſa per attonitam pallet formido figuram. 

Detrahe quin oculos ſpectator, et, ora nitentem 
Si poterint perferre diem, medium inſpice murum, 
Qua ſedet orta Deo proles, Deus ipſe, ſereno 
Lumine perfuſus, radiiſque inſperſus acutis. 
Circum tranquillæ funduntur tempora flammæ, 
Regius ore vigor ſpirat, nitet ignis ocellis, 
Plurimaque effulget majeſtas numine toto. 
Quantum diſſimilis, quantum o! mutatus ab illo, 
Qui peccata luit cruciatus non ſua, vitam 
Quando luctantem cunctata morte trahebat! 

Sed fruſtra voluit defunctum Golgotha numen 
Condere, dum victa fatorum lege triumphans 
Nativum petiit cœlum, et ſuper æthera vectus 
Deſpexit lunam exiguam, ſolemque minorem. 

Jam latus effoſſum, et palmas oſtendit utraſque, 
Vulnuſque infixum pede, clavorumque recepta 
Signa, et tranſacti quondam veſtigia ferri. 

Umbræ huc felices tendunt, numeroſaque ccelos 
Turba petunt, atque immortalia dona capeſſunt. 
Matres, et longæ nunc reddita corpora vitæ 
Infantum, juvenes, pueri, innuptæque puellæ 

Stant circum, atque avidos jubar immortale bibentes 
Alligunt oculos in Numine ; laudibus æther 

Intonat, et læto ridet cœlum omne triumpho. 

His amor impatiens conceptaque gaudia mentem 


Funditus exagitant, imoque in pectore fervent. 
Non 
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Non æque exultat flagranti corde Sibylla, 
Hoſpite cum tumet incluſo, et præcordia ſentit 
Mota Dei ſtimulis, nimioque calentia Phœbo. 

Quis tamen ille novus perſtringit lumina fulgor? 
Quam Mitra effigiem diſtinxit pictor, honeſto 
Surgentem e tumulo, alatoque ſatellite fultam? 
Agnoſco faciem, vultu latet alter in illo 
* Wainfletus, fic ille oculos, fic ora ferebat: 

Eheu quando animi par invenietur Imago! 
Quando alium ſimilem virtus habitura ! 
Irati innocuas ſecurus numinis 1ras 
Aſpicit, impavidoſque in Judice figit ocellos. 

Quin age, et horrentem commixtis igne tenebris 
Jam videas ſcenam; multo hic ſtagnantia fuco 
Meenia, flagrantem liquefacto ſulphure rivum 
Fingunt, et falſus tanta arte accenditur 1gnis, 

Ut toti metuas tabulz, ne flamma per omne 
Livida ſerpat opus, tenueſque abſumpta recedat 
Pictura in cineres, proprus peritura favillis. 
Huc turba infelix agitur, turpiſque videri 
Infrendet dentes, et rugis contrahit ora. 
Vindex a tergo implacabile ſævit, et enſem 
Fulmineum vibrans acie flagrante ſceleſtos 

Jam Paradiſeis iterum depellit ab oris. 

Heu! quid agat triſtis? quo ſe cœleſtibus iris 
Subtrahat? o! quantum vellet nunc æthere in alto 
Virtutem colere! at tandem ſuſpiria ducit 


* Coll. Magd. Fundator, 
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Nequicquam, et ſero in lachrymas effunditur; obſtant 
Sortes non revocandæ, et inexorabile numen. 
Quam varias aperit veneres pictura! periti 
Quot calami legimus veſtigia ! quanta colorum 
Gratia ſe profert! tales non diſcolor Iris 
Oſtendat, vario cum lumine floridus imber 
Rore nitet toto, et gutta ſcintillat in omni. 
O fuci nitor, o pulchri durate colores! 
Nec, pictura, tuæ langueſcat gloria formæ, 
Dum lucem videas, qualem exprimis ipſa, ſupremam. 
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H I C, ubi graminea in latum ſeſe explicat æquor 
Planities, vacuoque ingens patet area campo, 
Cum ſolem nondum fumantia prata fatentur 
Exortum, et tumidæ pendent in gramine guttæ, 
Improba falx noctis parva incrementa prioris 
Deſecat, exiguam radens a ceſpite meſſem: 

Tum motu aſſiduo ſaxum verſatile terram 

Deprimit extantem, et ſurgentes atterit herbas. 
Lignea percurrunt vernantem turba palæſtram 
Uncta, nitens oleo, formæ quibus eſſe rotundæ 
Artificis ferrum dederat, faciliſque moveri. 

Ne tamen offendant incauti errore globorum, 
Quæque ſuis inciſa notis ſtat ſphæra; ſed unus 
Hanc vult, que infuſo multum inclinata metallo 


Vertitur 
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Vertitur in gyros, et iniquo tramite currit; 
Quin alii diverſa placet, quam parcius urget 
Plumbea vis, motuque ſinit procedere recto. 
Poſtquam ideo in partes turbam diſtinxerat æquas 
Conſilium, aut ſors; quiſque ſuis accingitur armis. 
Evolat orbiculus, qua curſum meta futurum 
Deſignat; jactique legens veſtigia, primam, 
Qui certamen init, ſphæram demittit, at illa 
Leniter effuſa, exiguum quod ducit in orbem, 
Radit iter, donec ſenſim primo impete feſſo 
Subſiſtat; ſubito globus emicat alter et alter. 


Mox ubi funduntur late agmina crebra minorem 


Sparſa per orbiculum, ſtipantque frequentia metam, 

Atque negant faciles aditus; jam cautius exit, 

Et leviter ſeſe inſinuat revolubile lignum. 

At ſi forte globum, qui miſit, ſpectat inertem 

Serpere, et impreſſum ſubito langueſcere motum, 

Pone urget ſphere veſtigia, et anxius inſtat, 

Objurgatque moras, currentique imminet orbi. 

Atque ut ſegnis honos dextræ ſervetur, iniquam 

Incuſat terram, ac ſurgentem in marmore nodum. 
Nec riſus tacuere, globus cum volvitur actus 

Infami jactu, aut nimium veſtigia plumbum 

Allicit, et ſphæram a recto trahit infita virtus. 

Tum qui projecit, ſtrepitus effundit inanes, 

Et, variam in ſpeciem diſtorto corpore, falſos 

Increpat errores, et dat convitia ligno. 

Sphzra ſed, irarum temnens ludibria, cœptum 

Pergit iter, nulliſque movetur ſurda querelis. 
Illa tamen laudes ſummumque meretur honorem, 


Que 
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Quæ non dirumpit curſum, abſiſtitque moveri, 
Donec turbam inter crebram dilapſa ſupremum 
perfecit ſtadium, et metæ inclinata recumbit. 
Hoſtis at hærentem orbiculo detrudere ſphæram 
Certat, luminibuſque viam ſignantibus omnes 
Intendit vires, et miſſile fortiter urget: 
Evolat adducto non ſegnis fphæra lacerto. 
Haud ita proſiliens Eleo carcere pernix 
Auriga invehitur, cum raptus ab axe citato 
Currenteſque domos videt, et fugientia tecta. 
Si tamen in duros, obſtructa ſatellite multo, 
Impingat ſocios, confundatque orbibus orbes; 
Tum fervet bilis, fortunam damnat acerbam, 
Atque Deos atque aſtra vocat crudelia. 
Si vero incurſus faciles, aditumque patentem 
Inveniat, partoque hoſtis ſpolietur honore: 
Turba fremit confuſa, ſoniſque frequentibus, euge, 
Exclamant ſocii; plauſu ſtrepit omne viretum. 
Interea feſſos inimico Sirius aſtro 
Corripit, et ſalſas exudant corpora guttas; 
Lenia jam zephyri ſpirantes frigora, et umbræ 
Captantur, vultuque fluens abſtergitur humor. 
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AD 


D. D. HANNES 


INSIGNIS SIM UM. 


MEDICUM et POET A M. 


O Qui canoro blandius Orpheo 
Vocale ducis carmen, et exitu 
Feliciore luctuoſis 4:20 
Szpe animam revocas ab umbris, 
Jam ſeu ſolutos in numerum pedes 
Cogis, vel ægrum et vix animæ tenax 
Corpus tueris, ſeu cadaver 
Luminibus penetras acutis; 
Opus relinquens eripe te moræ, 
Frontemque curis ſolicitam explica, 
Scyphumque jucundus require 
Purpureo gravidum Lyæo. 
Nunc plena magni pocula poſtules 
Memor WILHELM, nunc moveat ſitim 
Miniſter ingens, imperique 
Præſidium haud leve, MonTAcuTUs, 
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Omitte tandem triſte negotium 
Graveſque curas, heu nimium pius! 
Nec cæteros cautus mederi 
Ipſe tuam minuas ſalutem. 
Fruſtra cruorem pulſibus incitis 
Ebullientem pollice comprimis, 
Attentus explorare venam 

Quæ febris exagitet tumentem: 
Fruſtra liquores quot Chymica expedit 
Fornax, et error ſanguinis, et vigor 

Innatus herbis te fatigant: 

Serius aut citius ſepulchro 
Debemur omnes, vitaque deſeret 
Expulſa morbis corpus inhoſpitum, 

Lentumque deflebunt nepotes 

(Relliquias animæ) cadaver. 
Manes videbis tu quoque fabulas, 
Quos pauciores fecerit ars tua; 

Suumque victorem viciſſim 

Subjiciet Libitina victrix. 
Decurrit illi vita beatior 
Quicunque lucem non nimis anxius 

Reddit moleſtam, urgetque curas 
Sponte ſua ſatis ingruentes; 
Et quem dierum lene fluentium 
Delectat ordo, vitaque mutuis 
Felix amicis, gaudiiſque 
Innocuis bene temperata. 
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MAC HIN AE GESTICULANTES, 
AN GLI CE 
%% POT OR OW 


DMIRANDA cano levium ſpectacula rerum, 
Exiguam gentem, et vacuum ſine mente popellum; 
Quem, non ſurreptis cceli de fornice flammis, 

- Innocua melior fabricaverat arte Prometheus. 

Compita qua riſu fervent, glomeratque tumultum 
Hiſtrio, delectatque inhiantem ſcommate turbam ; 
Quotquot lætitiæ ſtudio aut novitate tenentur, 
Undique congreſſi permiſſa ſedilia complent, 

Nec confuſus honos; nummo ſubſellia cedunt 

Diverſo, et varii ad pretium ſtat copia ſcamni. 
Tandem ubi ſubtrahitur velamen, lumina paſhm 
Anguſtos penetrant aditus, qua plurima viſum 

Fila ſecant, ne, cum vacuo datur ore feneſtra, 

Pervia fraus pateat : mox ſtridula turba penates 
Ingreditur pictos, et moenia ſquallida fuco. 

Hic humiles inter ſcenas, anguſtaque clauſtra, 
Quicquid agunt homines, concurſus, bella, triumphos, 


Ludit 
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Ludit in exiguo plebecula parva theatro. 

Sed præter reliquos incedit Homuncio rauca 

Voce ſtrepens ; major ſubnectit fibula veſtem, 

Et referunt vivos errantia lumina motus : 

In ventrem tumet immodicum; pone eminet ingens 
A tergo gibbus ; Pygmæum territat agmen 
Major, et immanem miratur turba Gigantem. 
Hic magna fretus mole, imparibuſque lacertis 
Confiſus, gracili jactat convitia vulgo, 

Et crebro ſolvit, lepidum caput, ora cachinno. 
Quanquam res agitur ſolenni ſeria pompa, 
Spernit ſollicitum intractabilis ille tumultum, 

Et riſu importunus adeſt, atque omnia turbat. 
Nec raro invadit molles, pictamque protervo 
Ore petit Nympham, invitoque dat oſcula ligno. 

Sed comitum vulgus diverſis membra fatigant 
Ludis, et vario laſcivit mobile ſaltu. 

Szpe etiam gemmis rutila, et ſpectabilis auro, 
Lignea gens prodit, nitidiſque ſuperbit in oſtris. 
Nam, quoties feſtam celebrat ſub imagine lucem, 
Ordine compoſito Nympharum incedit honeſtum 
Agmen, et exigui proceres, parvique quirites. 
Pygmæos credas poſitis miteſcere bellis, 

Jamque, infenſa Gruum temnentes prælia, tutos 
Indulgere jocis, teneriſque vacare choreis. 

Tales, cum medio labuntur ſidera cœlo, 

Parvi ſubſiliunt Lemures, populuſque puſillus 
Feſtivos, rediens ſua per veſtigia, gyros 

Ducit, et anguſtum crebro pede pulſitat orbem. 
Mane patent greſſus; hinc ſuccos terra feraces 
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Concipit, in multam pubentia gramina ſurgunt 
Luxuriem, teneriſque vireſcit circulus herbis. 

At non tranquillas nulla abdunt nubila luces, 
Szpe gravi ſurgunt bella, horrida bella tumultu. 
Arma cient truculenta cohors, placidamque quietem 
Dirumpunt pugne; uſque adeo inſincera voluptas 
Omnibus, et miſtæ caſtigant gaudia cure. 

Jam gladii, tubulique ingeſto ſulphure feeti, 
Protenſæque haſte, fulgentiaque arma, minæque 
Telorum ingentes ſubeunt; dant clauſtra fragorem 
Horrendum, ruptæ ſtridente bitumine chartæ 
Confuſos reddunt crepitus, et ſibila miſcent. 
Sternitur omne ſolum pereuntibus; undique cæſæ 
Apparent turmæ, civilis crimina belli. 

Sed poſtquam inſanus pugnæ deferbuit æſtus, 
Exuerintque truces animos, jam Marte fugato, 
Diverſas repetunt artes, curaſque priores. 

Nec raro priſci heroes, quos pagina ſacra 
Suggerit, atque olim peperit felicior ætas, 

Hic parva redeunt ſpecie. Cano ordine cernas 
Antiquos prodire, agmen venerabile, Patres. 
Rugis ſulcantur vultus, prolixaque barbæ 
Canities mento pendet: fic tarda ſenectus 
TiTHoNUM minuit, cum moles tota cicadam 
Induit, in gracilem ſenſim collecta figuram. 

Nunc tamen unde genus ducat, quz dextra latentes 
Suppeditet vires, quem poſcat turba moventem, 
Expediam. Truncos opifex et inutile lignum 
Cogit in humanas ſpecies, et robore natam 
Progeniem telo efformat, nexuque tenaci 
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Crura ligat pedibus, humeriſque accommodat armos, 
Et membris membra aptat, et artubus inſuit artus. 
Tunc habiles addit trochleas, quibus arte puſillum 
Verſat onus, molique manu famulatus inerti 

Sufficit occultos motus, vocemque miniſtrat. 

His ſtructa auxiliis jam machina tota peritos 

Oſtendit ſulcos, duri et veſtigia ferri: 

Hinc ſalit, atque agili ſe ſublevat incita motu, 
Voceſque emittit tenues, et non ſua verba. 


Ad Inſigniſſimum Virum 


D. T HO. BURNETT UM. 


Sacre Theoriæ Telluris Autorem. 


ON uſitatum carminis alitem, 
BuR NETTE, poſcis, non humiles modos: 
Vulgare plectrum, languidæque 
Reſpuis officium camœnæ. 
Tu mixta rerum ſemina conſcius, 
Molemque cernis diſſociabilem, 
Terramque concretam, et latentem 
Oceanum gremio capaci- 
Dum veritatem quærere pertinax 
Ignota pandis, ſollicitus parum 


Utcunque 
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Utcunque ſtet commune vulgi 

Arbitrium et popularis error. 
Auditur ingens continuo fragor, 
Illapſa tellus lubrica deſerit 

Fundamina, et compage fracta 

Suppoſitas gravis urget undas. 
Impulſus erumpit medius liquor, 
Terras aquarum effuſa licentia 

Claudit viciſſim; has inter orbis 

Relliquiæ fluitant prioris. 
Nunc et recluſo carcere lucidam 
Balæna ſpectat ſolis imaginem, 

Stellaſque miratur natantes, 

Et tremulæ ſimulacra lunæ. 
Quz pompa vocum non imitabilis! 
Qualis caleſcit ſpiritus ingeni! 

Ut tollis undas! ut frementem 

Diluvii reprimis tumultum! 
Quis tam valenti pectore ferreus 
Ut non tremiſcens et timido pede 

Incedat, orbis dum doloſi 
Detegis inſtabiles ruinas ? 
| Quin hæc cadentum fragmina montium 
Natura vultum ſumere fimplicem 
Coget refingens, in priorem 

Mox iterum reditura formam. 
Nimbis rubentem ſulphureis Jovem 
Cernas ; ut udis ſævit atrox hyems 

Incendiis, commune mundo 

Et populis meditata buſtum ! 
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Nudus liquentes plorat Athos nives, 
Et mox liqueſcens ipſe adamantinum 
Fundit cacumen, dum per imas 
Saxa fluunt reſoluta valles. 
Jamque alta cœli mœnia corruunt, 
Et veſtra tandem pagina (proh nefas !) 
BURNETTE, veſtra augebit ignes, 
Heu ſocio peritura mundo. 
Mox equa tellus, mox ſubitus viror 
Ubique rident: En teretem globum ! 
En læta vernantes Favoni 
Flamina, perpetuoſque flores ! 
O pectus ingens! O animum gravem, 
Mundi capacem! ſi bonus auguror, 
Te, noſtra quo tellus ſuperbit, 
Accipiet renovata civem. 
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DIRECTIONS to the BINDER. 


This Leaf is to be cut out, and the DiaLocGcuzs on MEDpaLs 
are immediately to follow the LATIN PoEMus. 


DIALOGUES 


UPON THE 


USEFULNESS 


OF 


ANCIENT MEDALS. 


Eſpecially in relation to the 


LATIN and GREEK POETS. 


— quoniam hec Ratio plerumque videtur 


Triſtior eſſe, quibus non eſt traclala, retroque 

Volgus abhorret ab hac: volui tibi ſuauiloquenti 

Carmine Pierio rationem exponere noſtram, 

Et quaſi muſeo dulci contingere melle, 

Si bibi forte animum talt ratione tenerem. Lucretius. 
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0 E E the wild waſte of all devouring years ! 

How Rome her own ſad ſæpulchre appears. 

With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread! 

T he very tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead 

Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould ring age; 

Some, hoſtile fury ; ſome, religious rage - 

Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire, 

And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

Perhaps by its own runs ſav'd from flame, 

Some bury'd marble half preſerves a name ; 

That name, the learn'd with fierce diſputes purſue, 

And give to Titus old Veſpaſian's due. 
Ambition gd. She found it vain to truſt 

T he faithleſs Column, and the crumbling Buſt ; 


Huge 


(416) 


Huge Moles whoſe ſhadow flretch'd from ſhore to ſhore, 
T heir rums periſh'd, and their place no more ! 
Convinc'd, ſhe now contratts her vaſt deſign. ; 

And all her trrumphs ſhrink into a Coin. 

A narrow orb each crowded conqueſt keeps ; 

Beneath her Palm here ſad Judza weeps; 

Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 

And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile and Rhine: 

A ſmall Euphrates tro the piece is roll'd ; 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 

T hro" climes and ages bears each form and name : 
In one ſhort view, ſubjefled to our eye, 

Gods, Emp'rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties lie. 
With ſharpen'd ſight pale Antiquaries pore, 

Th Inſcription value, but the Ruſt adore - 

This, the blue varniſh, that, the green endears, 
T he ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years. 

To gam Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes ; 
One graſþs a Cecrops in ec/latic dreams : 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhueld was ſcour d; 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the fair one's fide, 

Siglis for an Otho, and negletts his Bride. 

T heirs is the Vanity, the Learning thine. 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſhane : 
Her Gods, and godlike Heroes riſe to view, 

And all her faded garlands bloom anew. 
Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard engage; 
T heſe pleas'd the Fathers of poetic rage ; 
The 


(417) 


T he Verſe and Sculpture bore an equal part, 
And Art reflected images to Art. 

O when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 
In ling Medals ſee her wars enroll d, 

And vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording Gold? 
Here, riſing bold, the Patriot's honeſt face; 
There, Warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs. 

T hen future ages with delight ſhall ſee, 

How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree: 
Or in fair ſeries laurel d Bards be ſhown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon, 

T hen ſhall Thy Craggs (and let me call him Mie) 
On the caſt Ore, another Pollio, ſhine; 

With aſpect open ſhall eref his head, 

And round the Orb m laſting notes be read. 

** Stateſman, yet friend to truth! in ſoul ſincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear; 

** Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
* Who gain d no title, and who loſt no friend; 
Ennobled by Himſelf, by all approv'd, 
And prais d, unenvy d, by the Muſe he lov'd. 
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A. POPE. 
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DIALOGUE. I. 


YNT HIO, Eugenius and Philander, had retired together from the town to 
a country village, that lies upon the Thames. Their deſign was to paſs 
away the heats of the Summer among the freſh breezes that riſe from the 
river, and the agreeable mixture of ſhades and fountains, in which the whole 
country naturally abounds. 'They were all three very well verſed in the po- 
liter parts of learning, and had travelled into the moſt refined nations of 
Europe: fo that they were capable of entertaining themſelves on a thouſand 
different ſubjects, without running into the common topics of defaming pub- 
lic parties, or particular perſons. As they were intimate friends, they took 
the freedom to dillent from one another in diſcourſe, or upon occaſion to 
ſpeak a Latin ſentence without fearing the imputation of pedantry or ill- 
breeding. | 
They were one evening taking a walk together in the fields, when their 
diſcourſe accidentally fell upon ſeveral unprohtable parts of learning. It was 
Cynthio's humor to run down every thing that was rather for oſtentation than 
uſe. He was {till preferring good ſenſe to arts and ſciences, and often took 
a pleaſure to appear ignorant, that he might the hetter turn to ridicule thoſe 
that valued themſelves on their books and ſtudies, though at the ſame time 
one might very well ſee that he could not have attacked many parts of learn- 
ing ſo ſucceſsfully, had not he borrowed his aſſiſtances from them. After 
having rallied a ſet or two of Virtuo/0s, he fell upon the Medalliſts. | 
H h h 2 Theſe 
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420 Dialogues upon the Uſefulneſs 


Theſe gentlemen, ſays he, value themſelves upon being critics in Ruſt, 
and will undertake to tell you the different ages of it, by its color. They 
are poſſeſſed with a kind of learned avarice, and are for getting together 
hoards of ſuch money only as was current among the Greeks and Latins. 
There are ſeveral of them that are better acquainted with the faces of the 
Antonines, than of the Stuarts, and would rather chooſe to count out a ſum in 
ſeſterces, than in pounds ſterling. I have heard of one in aly that uſed to 
ſwear by the head of Otho. Nothing can be pleaſanter than to ſee a circle of 
theſe Virtuoſos about a cabinet of Medals, deſcanting upon the value, rarity 
and authenticalneſs of the ſeveral pieces that lie before them. One takes up 
a Coin of gold, and after having well weighed the figures and inſcription, 
tells you very gravely, if it were braſs, it would be invaluable. Another falls 
a ringing a Peſcennius Niger, and judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes the ſound of it to 
be modern. A third deſires you to obſerve well the Toga on ſuch a reverſe, 
and aſks you whether you can in conſcience believe the ſleeve of it to be of 
the true Roman cut. 

I muſt confeſs, ſays Philander, the knowledge of Medals has moſt of thoſe 
diſadvantages that can render a ſcience ridiculous, to ſuch as are not well verſed 
in it. Nothing is more eaſy than to repreſent as impertinences any parts 
of learning that have no immediate relation to the happineſs or convenience 
of mankind. When a man ſpends his whole life among the ſtars and planets, 
or lays out a twelvemonth on the ſpots in the ſun, however noble his ſpe- 
culations may be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque. But it is ſtill 
more natural to laugh at ſuch ſtudies as are employed on low and vulgar 
objects. What curious obſervations have been made on ſpiders, lobſters, 
and cockle-ſhells? yet the very naming of them is almoſt ſufficient to turn 
them into rallery. It is no wonder therefore that the ſcience of Medals, which 
is charged with ſo many unconcerning parts of knowledge, and built on ſuch 
mean materials, ſhould appear ridiculous to thoſe that have not taken the 
Pains to examine it. 

Eugenius was very attentive to what Philander ſaid on the ſubject of Medals. 
He was one that endeavoured rather to be agreeable than ſhining in conver- 
ſation, for which reaſon he was more beloved, though not ſo much admired 
as Cynthio. J muſt confeſs, ſays he, I find myſelf very much inclined to ſpeak 
againſt a ſort of ſtudy that I know nothing of. I have however one ſtrong pre- 
judice in favor of it, that Philander has thought it worth his while to employ 
{ome time upon it. I am glad then, ſays Cynthio, that I have thrown him on a 
ſcience of which I have long wiſhed to hear the uſefulneſs. There, ſays Phu- 
lander, you muſt excuſe me. At preſent you do not know but it may have 


its uſefulneſs. But ſhould I endeavour to convince you of it, I might fail 
in 
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in my attempt, and ſo render my ſcience ſtill more contemptible. On the 
contrary, ſays Cynthio, we are already ſo perſuaded of the unprofitableneſs of 
your ſcience, that you can but leave us where you find us, but if you ſuc- 
ceed you increaſe the number of your party. Well, ſays Philander, in hopes 
of making two ſuch conſiderable proſelytes, I am very well content to talk 
away an evening with you on the ſubject; but on this condition, that you 
will communicate your thoughts to me freely when you diſſent from me, or 
have any difficulties that you think me capable of removing. To make uſe 
of the liberty you give us, ſays Eugenius, I muſt tell you what I believe ſur- 
priſes all beginners as well as myſelf. We are apt to think your medalliſts 
a little fantaſtical in the different prices they ſet upon their Coins, without 
any regard to the ancient value or the metal of which they are compoſed. A 


ſilver Medal, for example, ſhall be more eſteemed than a golden one, and a 


piece of braſs than either. To anſwer you, ſays Phulander, in the language 
of a medalliſt, you are not to look upon a cabinet of Medals as a treaſure of 
money, but of knowledge, nor muſt you fancy any charms in gold, but in 
the figures and inſcriptions that adorn it. 'The intrinſic value of an old Coin 
does not conſiſt in its metal but its erudition. It is the device that has raiſed 
the ſpecies, ſo that at preſent an As or an Obolus may carry a higher price 
than a Denarius or a Drachma; and a piece of money that was not worth a 
penny fifteen hundred years ago, may be now rated at fifty crowns, or per- 
haps a hundred guineas. I find, ſays Cynthio, that to have a reliſh for ancient 
Coins it is neceſſary to have a contempt of the modern. But I am afraid you 
will never be able, with all your medallic eloquence, to perſuade Eugenius 
and myſelf that it is better to have a pocket full of Othos and Gordians than 
of Jacobus's or Louis d'ors. This however we ſhall be judges of, when you have 
let us know the ſeveral uſes of old Coins. 

The firſt and moſt obvious one, ſays Philander, is the ſhewing us the faces 
of all the great perſons of antiquity. A cabinet of Medals is a collection of 
pictures in miniature. Juvenal calls them very humoroully, 


Conciſum argentum in titulos, facie ſque minutas. Sat. 5. 


You here ſee the Alexanders Cæſars, Pompeys, Trajans,and the whole catalogue 
of heroes, who have many of them fo diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the reſt 
of mankind, that we almoſt look upon them as another ſpecies. It is an agree- 
able amuſement to compare in our own thoughts the face of a great man 
with the character that authors have given us of him, and to try if we 
can find out in his looks and features either the haughty, cruel, or merciful 
temper that diſcovers itſelf in the hiſtory of his actions. We find too on 
Medals 
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Medals the repreſentations of Ladies that have given occaſion to whole vo. 
lumes on the account only of a face. We have here the pleaſure to examine 
their looks and dreſſes, and to ſurvey at leiſure thoſe beauties that have ſome- 
times been the happineſs or miſery of whole kingdoms: nor do you only 
meet the faces of ſuch as are famous in hiſtory, but of ſeveral whoſe names 
are not to be found any where except on Medals. Some of the Emperors, 
or example, have had wives, and ſome of them children, that no authors 
have mentioned. We are therefore obliged to the ſtudy of Coins for having 
made new diſcoveries to the learned, and given them information of ſuch 
perſons as are to be met with on no other kind of records. You muſt give 
me leave, ſays Cynthio, to reject this laſt uſe of Medals. I do not think it worth 
while to trouble myſelf with a perſon's name or face that receives all his re- 
putation from the mint, and would never have been known in the world had 
there not been ſuch things as Medals. A man's memory finds ſufficient em- 
ployment on ſuch as have really ſignaliſed themſelves by their great actions, 
without charging itſelf with the names of an inſignificant people whoſe whole 
hiſtory is written on the edges of an old Coin. 

If you are only for ſuch perſons as have made a noiſe in the world, ſays 
Philander, you have on Medals a long liſt of heathen deities, diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by their proper titles and ornaments. You ſee the copies of 
{ſeveral ſtatues that have had the politeſt nations of the world fall down be- 
fore them. You have here too ſeveral perſons of a more thin and ſhadowy 
nature, as Hope, Conſtancy, Fidelity, Abundance, Honor, Virtue, Eternity, 
Juſtice, Moderation, Happineſs, and in ſhort a whole creation of the like ima- 
ginary ſubſtances. To theſe you may add the Genies of nations, provinces, 
cities, highways, and the like allegorical Beings. In devices of this nature 
one ſees a pretty poetical invention, and may often find as much thought 
on the reverſe of a Medal as in a canto of Spenſer. Not to interrupt you, lays 
Eugenius, 1 fancy it is this uſe of Medals that has recommended them to leve- 
ral hiſtory painters, who perhaps without this aſſiſtance would have found 
it very difficult to have invented ſuch an airy ſpecies of beings, when they 
are obliged to put a moral virtue into colors, or to find out a proper dreſs 
for a paſſion. It is doubtleſs for this reaſon, ſays Philander, that painters have 
not a little contributed to bring the ſtudy of Medals in vogue. For not to 
mention ſeveral others, Caraccio is ſaid to have aſſiſted Aretine by deſigns that 
he took from the Spintrie of Tiberius. Raphael had thoroughly ſtudied the fi- 
gures on old Coins. Patin tells us, that Ie Brun had done the ſame. And it 
is well known that Rubens had a noble collection of Medals in his own pol- 
ſeſſion. But I muſt not quit this head before I tell you, that you ſee on Me- 


dals not only the names and perſons of Emperors, Kings, Conſuls, . 
ſuls, 
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ſuls, Prætors, and the like characters of importance, but of ſome of the po- 


ets, and of ſeveral who had won the prizes at the Olympic games. It was a 


noble time, ſays Cynthio, when trips and Corniſi hugs could make a man im- 
mortal. How many heroes would Moorfields have furniſhed out in the days 
of old? A fellow that can now only win a hat ora belt, had he lived among 
the Greeks, might have had his face ſtamped upon their Coins. But theſe were 
the wiſe ancients, who had more eſteem for a Milo than a Homer, and heaped 
up greater honors on Pindar's jockies, than on the poet himſelf. But by this 
time I ſuppoſe you have drawn up all your medallic people, and indeed 
they make a much more formidable body than I could have imagined. You 
have ſhewn us all conditions, ſexes and ages, emperors and empreſſes, men 
and children, gods and wreſtlers. Nay you have conjured up perſons that 
exiſt no where elſe but on old Coins, and have made our paſhons and vir- 
tues and vices viſible. I could never have thought that a cabinet of Medals 
had been ſo-well peopled. But in the next place, ſays Philander, as we ſee 
on Coins the different faces of perſons, we ſee on them too their different 
habits and dreſles, according to the mode that prevailed in the ſeveral ages 
when the Medals were ſtamped. This is another uſe, ſays Cynthio, that in my 
opinion contributes rather to make a man learned than wiſe, and is neither 
capable of pleaſing the underſtanding or imagination. I know there are ſe- 
veral ſupercilious critics that will treat an author with the greateſt contempt 
imaginable, if he fancies the old Romans wore a girdle, and are amazed at a 
man's ignorance, who believes the Toga had any lleeves to it till the declen- 
ſion of the Roman empire. Now I would fain know the great importance 
of this kind of learning, and why it ſhould not be as noble a taſk to write 
upon a bib and hanging-ſleeves, as on the Bulla and Pretexta. The reaſon 
is, that we are familiar with the names of the one, and meet with the other 
no where but in learned authors. An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pin- 
ner or a nightrail, a petticoat or a manteau; but will talk as gravely as a 
father of the church on the Vetta and Peplus, the Stola and Inſtita. How would 
an old Roman laugh, were it poſſible for him to ſee the ſolemn diſſertations 
that have been made on theſe weighty ſubjects. To ſet them in their natu- 
ral light, let us fancy, if you pleaſe, that about a thouſand years hence, ſome 
profound author ſhall write a learned treatiſe on the habits of the preſent 
age, diſtinguiſhed into the following titles and chapters. 


Of the old Britiſh Trowſer. 

Of the Ruff and Collar-band. 

The opinion of ſeveral learned men concerning the uſe of the Shoulder-knot. 
Such a one miſtaken in his account of the Surtout, &c. 
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I muſt confeſs, ſays Eugenius, interrupting him, the knowledge of theſe affairs 
is in itſelf very little improving, but as it is impoſhble without it to under- 
ſtand ſeveral parts of your ancient authors, it certainly hath its uſe. It js 
pity indeed there is not a nearer way of coming at it. I have ſometimes fan- 
cied it would not be an impertinent deſign to make a kind of an old Roman 
wardrobe, where you ſhall ſee Togas and Tunicas, the Chlamys and Trabea, and 
in ſhort all the different veſts and ornaments that are ſo often mentioned in 
the Greek and Roman authors. By this means a man would comprehend bet- 
ter and remember much longer the ſhape of an ancient garment, than he 
poſſibly can from the help of tedious quotations and deſcriptions. The de- 
ſign, ſays Philander, might be very uſeful, but after what models would you 
work? Sigonius, for example, will tell you that the Vis Trabeata was of ſuch 
a particular faſhion, Scaliger is for another, and Dacter thinks them both in 
the wrong. Theſe are, ſays Cynthio, I ſuppoſe the names of three Roman taylors: 
for 1s it poſhble men of learning can have any diſputes of this nature? May 
not we as well believe that hereafter the whole learned world will be di- 
vided upon the make of a modern pair of breeches ? And yet, ſays Eugentus, 
the critics have fallen as foul upon each other for matters of the ſame mo- 
ment. But as to this point, where the make of the garment is controverted, 
let them, if they can find cloth enough, work after all the moſt probable 
faſhions. To enlarge the deſign, I would have another room for the old Ro- 
man inſtruments of war, where you might ſee the Pilum and the ſhield, the 
eagles, enſigns, helmets, battering-rams and trophies, in a word, all the 
ancient military furniture in the ſame manner as it might have been in 
an arſenal of old Rome. A third apartment ſhould be a kind of ſacriſty for 
altars, idols, ſacrificing inſtruments, and other religious utenſils. Not to 
be tedious, one might make a magazine for all ſorts of antiquities, that 
would ſhew a man in an afternoon more than he could learn out of books 
in a twelvemonth. This would cut ſhort the whole ſtudy of antiquities, 
and perhaps be much more uſeful to univerſities than thoſe collections of 
whale-bone and crocodile-ſkins in which they commonly abound. You will 
find it very difficult, ſays Cynthio, to perſuade thoſe ſocieties of learned men 
to fall in with your project. They will tell you that things of this impor- 
tance muſt not be taken on truſt; you ought to learn them among the clal- 
ic authors and at the fountain head. Pray conſider what a figure a man 
would make in the republic of letters, ſhould he appeal to your univerſity 
wardrobe, when they expect a ſentence out of the Re Veſtiaria? or how do you 
think a man that has read Yegetius will reliſh your Roman arſenal ? In the mean 
time, ſays Philander, you find on Medals every thing that you could meet 


with in your magazine of antiquities, and when you have built your arſe— 
nals, 
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nals, wardrobes, and ſacriſties, it is from Medals that you muſt fetch their 
furniture. It is here too that you ſee the figures of ſeveral inſtruments of 
muſic, mathematics and mechanics. One might make an entire galley out 
of the plans that are to be met with on the reverſes of ſeveral old Coins. 
Nor are they only charged with things, but with many ancient cuſtoms, as 
ſacrifices, triumphs, congiaries, allocutions, decurſions, lectiſterniums, and 
a thouſand other, antiquated names and ceremonies that we ſhould not 
have had ſo juſt a notion of, were they not ſtill preſerved on Coins. I 
might add under this head of antiquities, that we find on Medals the man- 
ner of ſpelling in the old Roman inſcriptions. That is, ſays Cynthio, we find 
that Felix is never written with an & diphthong, and that in Auguſtus's days 
Civis food for Cives, with other ſecrets in orthography of the ſame importance. 

To come then to a more weighty uſe, ſays Philander, it is certain that 
Medals give a very great light to hiſtory, in confirming ſuch paſſages as are 
true in old authors, in ſettling ſuch as are told after different manners, and 
in recording ſuch as have been omitted. In this caſe a cabinet of Medals is 
a body of hiſtory. It was indeed the beſt way in the world to perpetuate 
the memory of great actions, thus to coin out the life of an Emperor, and 
to put every great exploit into the mint. It was a kind of printing, before 
the art was invented. It is by this means that Monſieur Vaillant has diſem- 
broiled a hiſtory that was loſt to the world before his time, and out of a ſhort 
collection-of Medals has given us a chronicle of the Kings of Syria. For this 
too 1s an advantage Medals have over books, that they tell their ſtory much 
quicker, and ſum up a whole volume in twenty or thirty reverſes. They 


are indeed the beſt epitomes in the world, and let you ſee with one caſt of 


an eye the ſubſtance of above a hundred pages. Another uſe of Medals 1s, 
that they not only ſhew you the actions of an Emperor, but at the ſame time 
mark out the year in which they were performed. Every exploit has its 
date ſet to it. A ſeries of an Emperor's Coins is his life digeſted into an- 
nals. Hiſtorians ſeldom break their relation with a mixture of chronology, 
nor diſtribute the particulars of an Emperor's ſtory into the ſeveral years of 
his reign: or when they do it, they often differ in their ſeveral periods. 
Here therefore it is much ſafer to quote a Medal than an author, for in this 
caſe you do not appeal to a Suetonius or a Lampridius, but to the Emperor 
himſelf, or to the whole body of a Roman Senate. Beſides that a Coin is in 
no danger of having its characters altered by copiers and tranſcribers. 
This I muſt confeſs, ſays Cynthio, may in ſome caſes be of great moment, 
but conſidering the ſubjects on which your chronologers are generally em- 
ployed, I ſee but little uſe that riſes from it. For example, what ſignifies 
it to the world whether ſuch an elephant appeared in the amphitheatre in 
the ſecond or the third year of Domitian? Or what am I the wiſer for know- 
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ing that Trajan was in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip when he entertained 
the people with ſuch a horſe- race or bull-baiting? Yet it is the fixing of 
theſe great periods that gives a man the firſt rank in the republic of letters, 
and recommends him to the world for a perſon of various reading and 
profound erudition. 

You mult always give your men of great reading leave to ſhew their ta- 
lents on the meaneſt ſubjects, ſays Eugenius; it is a kind of ſhooting at ro- 
vers: where a man lets fly his arrow without taking any aim, to ſhew his 
ſtrength. But there is one advantage, ſays he, turning to Philander, that 
ſeems to me very conſiderable, although you medalliſts ſeldom throw it into 
the account, which is the great help to memory one finds in Medals: for my 
own part, Iam very much embarraſſed in the names and ranks of the ſeveral 
Roman Emperors, and find it difficult to recollect upon occaſion the different 
parts of their hiſtory: but your medalliſts upon the firſt naming of an Em- 
peror, will immediately tell you his age, family and life. Io remember 
where he enters in the ſucceſhon, they only conſider in what part of the 
cabinet he lies; and by running over in their thoughts ſuch a particular 
drawer, will give you an account of all the the remarkable parts of his reign. 

I thank you, ſays Philander, for helping me to an uſe that perhaps I ſhould 
not have thought on. But there is another of which I am ſure you could 
not but be ſenſible when you were at Rome. I muſt own to you it ſurpriſed 
me to ſee my Ciceroni ſo well acquainted with the buſts and ſtatues of all 
the great people of antiquity. There was not an Emperor or Empreſs but 
he knew by ſight, and as he was ſeldom without Medals in his pocket, he 
would often ſhew us the ſame face on an old Coin that we ſaw in the ſtatue. 
He would diſcover a Commodus through the diſguiſe of the club and lion's 
ſkin, and find out ſuch a one to be Livia that was dreſſed up like a Ceres. 
Let a buſt be never ſo disfigured, they have a thouſand marks by which to 
decipher it. They will know a Zenobia by the fitting of her diadem, and 
will diſtinguiſh the Fauſtinas by their different way of tying up their hair. 
Oh! Sir, ſays Cyntkio, they will go a great deal farther, they will give you 
the name and titles of a ſtatue that has loſt his noſe and ears; or if there 1s 
but half a beard remaining, will tell you at firſt ſight who was the owner of 
it. Now I muſt confeſs to you, I uſed to fancy they impoſed upon me an 
Emperor or Empreſs at pleaſure, rather than appear ignorant. 

All this however is eaſily learnt from Medals, ſays Philander, where you may 
ſee likewiſe the plans of many of the moſt conſiderable buildings of old Rome. 
There is an ingenious gentleman of our own nation extremely well verſed 
in this ſtudy, who has a deſign of publiſhing the whole hiſtory of architecture, 
with its ſeveral improvements and decays, as it is to be met with on an- 
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cient Coins. He has aſſured me that he has obſerved all the nicety of pro- 
portion in the figures of the different orders that compoſe the buildings on 
the beſt preſerved Medals. Vou here ſee the copies of ſuch ports and 
triumphal arches as there are not the leaſt traces of in the places where they 
once ſtood. You have here the models of ſeveral ancient temples, though 
the temples themſelves, and the gods that were worſhipped in them, are 
periſhed many hundred years ago. Or if there are ſtill any foundations or 
ruins of former edifices, you may learn from Coins what was their archi- 
tecture when they ſtood whole and entire. Theſe are buildings which the 
Goths and Vandals could not demoliſh, that are infinitely more durable than 
ſtone or marble, and will perhaps laſt as long as theearth itſelf. They are 
in ſhort ſo many real monuments of braſs, 


Quod non imber edax non aquilo impotens 
Poſſit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum ſeries, et fuga temporum. 


Which eating ſhow'rs, nor north wind's feeble blaſt, 
Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can waſte. Mr. Creech. 


This ts a noble panegyric on an old copper Coin, ſays Cynthio. But I am 
afraid a little malicious ruſt would demoliſh one of your brazen edifices as ef- 
fectually as a Goth or Vandal. You would laugh at me, ſays Philander, ſhould 
I make you a learned diſſertation on the nature of ruſts. I ſhall only tell 
you there are two or three ſorts of them which are extremely beautiful in 
the eye of an antiquary, and preſerve a Coin better than the beſt artificial 
varniſh. As for other kinds, a ſkilful medalliſt knows very well how to deal 
with them. He will recover you a temple or a triumphal arch out of its 
rubbiſh, if I may ſo call it, and with a few reparations of the graving tool 
reſtore it to its firſt ſplendor and magnificence. I have known an Emperor 
quite hid under a cruſt of droſs, who after two or three days cleanſing has 
appeared with all his titles about him as freſh and beautiful as at his firſt 
coming out of the mint. I am ſorry, ſays Eugenius, I did not know this laſt 
uſe of Medals when I was at Rome. It might perhaps have given me a 
greater taſte of its antiquities, and have fixed in my memory ſeveral of the 
ruins that I have now forgotten. For my part, ſays Cynthio, I think there 
are at Rome enow modern works of architecture to employ any reaſonable 
man. I never could have a taſte for old bricks and rubbiſh, nor would 
trouble myſelf about the ruins of Augu/tus's palace, ſo long as I could ſee the 
Vatican, the Borgheſe, and the Farneſe, as they now ſtand; I muſt own to you, 
at the ſame time, this is talking like an ignorant man. Were I in other 
company I would perhaps change my ſtyle, and tell them that I would 50 
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ther ſee the fragments of Apollo's temple than St. Peter's. I remember when 
our antiquary at Rome had led us a whole day together from one ruin to 
another, he at laſt brought us to the Rotunda ; and this, ſays he, is the moſt 
valuable antiquity in Jah, notwithſtanding it is ſo entire. 

The ſame kind of fancy, ſays Philander, has formerly gained upon ſeveral 
of your medalliſts, who were for hoarding up ſuch pieces of money only as 
had been half conſumed by time or ruſt. There were no Coins pleaſed 
them more than thoſe which had paſſed through the hands of an old Roman 
clipper. I have read an author of this taſte, that compares a ragged Coin 
to a tattered colors. But to come again to our ſubject. As we find on 
Medals the plans of ſeveral buildings that are now demoliſhed, we ſee on 
them too the models of many ancient ſtatues that are now loſt. There are 
ſeveral reverſes which are owned to be the repreſentation of antique figures, 
and I queſtion not but there are many others that were formed on the like 
models, though at preſent they lie under no ſuſpicion of it. The Hercules 
Farneſe, the Venus of Medicis, the Apollo in the Belvidera, and the famous Mar- 
cus Aurelius on horſeback, which are perhaps the four moſt beautiful ſtatues 
extant, make their appearance all of them on ancient Medals, though the 
figures that repreſent them were never thought to be the copies of ſtatues 
till the ſtatues themſelves were diſcovered. There is no queſtion, I think, 
but the fame reflection may extend itſelf to antique pictures: for I doubt not 
but in the deſigns of ſeveral Greek Medals in particular, one might often ſee 
the hand of an Apelles or Protogenes, were we as well acquainted with their 
works as we are with Titian's or Vandyke's. I might here make a much 
greater ſhew of the uſefulneſs of Medals, it I would take the method of 
others, and prove to you that all arts and ſciences receive a conſiderable 


illuſtration from this ſtudy. I muſt however tell you, that Medals and the 


civil law, as we are aſſured by thoſe who are well read in both, give a con- 
ſiderable light to each other, and that ſeveral old Coins are like ſo many 
maps for explaining of the ancient geography. But beſides the more ſolid 
parts of learning, there are ſeveral little intimations to be met with on Me- 
dals, that are very pleaſant to ſuch as are converſant in this kind of ſtudy. 
Should I tell you gravely, that without the help of Coins we ſhould never 
have known which was the firſt of the Emperors that wore a beard, or rode 
in ſtirrups, I might turn my ſcience into ridicule. Yet it is certain there 
are a thouſand little impertinences of this nature that are very gratifying 
to curiolity, tho' perhaps not very improving to the underſtanding. To 
ſee the dreſs that ſuch an Emprels delighted to be drawn in, the titles that 
were moſt agreeable to ſuch an Emperor, the flatteries that he lay moſt open 
to, the honors that he paid to his children, wives, predeceſlors, friends or 
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collegues, with the like particularities only to be met with on Medals, are 
certainly not a little pleaſing to that inquiſitive temper which is ſo natural 
to the mind of man. | 

I declare to you, ſays Cynthio, you have aſtoniſhed me with the ſeveral 
parts of knowledge, that you have diſcovered on Medals. I could never 
fancy before this evening, that a Coin could have any nobler uſe in it than 
to pay a reckoning. 

You have not heard all yet, ſays Philander, there is ſtill an advantage to 
be drawn from Medals, which I am ſure will heighten your eſteem for them. 
It 1s indeed an uſe that no body has hitherto dwelt upon. If any of the an- 
tiquaries have touched upon it, they have immediately quitted it, without 
conſidering it in its full latitude, light and extent. Not to keep you in ſuſ- 
pence, I think there is a great affinity between Coins and Poetry, and that 
your medalliſt and critic are much nearer related than the world generally 
imagines. A reverſe often clears up the paſſage of an old poet, as the poet 
often ſerves to unriddle a reverſe. I could be longer on this head, but I fear 
I have already tired you. Nay, ſays Eugenius fince you have gone fo far 
with us, we mull beg you to finiſh your lecture, eſpecially ſince you are on 
a ſubject, that I dare promiſe you will be very agreeable to Cynthio, who 1s 
ſo profeſſed an admirer of the ancient poets. I muſt only warn you, that 
you do not charge your Coins with more uſes than they can bear. Itis ge- 
nerally the method of ſuch as are in love with any particular ſcience, to diſ- 
cover all others in it. Who would imagine, for example, that architec- 
ture ſhould comprehend the knowledge of hiſtory, ethics, mulic, altronomy, 
natural philoſophy, phyſic and the civil law? Yet Vitruvius will give you 
his reaſons, ſuch as they are, why a good architect is maſter of theſe ſeveral 
arts and ſciences. Sure, ſays Cynthio, Martial had never read Vitruuius when 
he threw the crier and the architect into the ſame claſs. 


Duri ſi puer ingent videtur 
Præconem ſacias vel architectum. 


If of dull parts the ſtripling you ſuſpect, 
A herald make him, or an architect. 


But to give you an inſtance-out of a very celebrated diſcourſe on poetry, 
becauſe we are on that ſubject, of an author's finding out imaginary beau- 
ties in his own art. have obſerved, ſays he, (ſpeaking of the natural pro- Poſius de 
penſion that all men“ have to numbers and harmony) that my barber has viribus 

often combed my head in dattyls and ſpondees, that is, with two ſhort ſtrokes and a Mimi. 

long one, or with two long ones ſucceſſively. Nay, ſays he, I have known him ſome— 
limes run even into pyrrichius's and anapeſtus's. This you will think perhaps 
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a very extravagant fancy, but I muſt own I ſhould as ſoon expect to find 
the Proſodia in a comb as poetry in a Medal. Before I endeavour to con- 
vince you of it, ſays Philander, I muſt confeſs to you that this ſcience has 
its viſionaries as well as all others. There are ſeveral, for example, that 
will find a myſtery in every tooth of Neptune's trident, and are amazed at 
the wiſdom of the ancients that repreſented a thunder bolt with three forks, 
ſince, they will tell you, nothing could have better explained its triple 
quality of piercing, burning and melting. I have ſeen a long diſcourſe 
on the figure and nature of horn, to ſhew it was impoſſible to have found 
out a fitter emblem for plenty than the Cornu-Copiæ. Theſe are a ſort of 
authors who ſcorn to take up with appearances, and fancy an interpreta- 
tion vulgar when it is natural. What could have been more proper to 
ſhew the beauty and friendſhip of the three graces, than to repreſent them 
naked and knit together in a kind of dance? It is thus they always appear 
in ancient ſculpture, whether on Medals or in marble, as I doubt not but 
Horace alludes to deſigns of this nature, when he deſcribes them after the 
ſame manner. 


— Gratia, 
Junctis nuda ſororibus: 
—— —Segneſque nodum ſolvere Gratis. 


The ſiſter Graces hand in hand 
Conjoin'd by love's eternal band. 


Several of your medalliſts will be here again aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom of the 
ancients, that knew how to couch ſuch excellent precepts of morality under 
viſible objects. The nature of gratitude, they will tell you, is better illuſ- 
trated by this ſingle device, than by Seneca's whole book de Beneficus. The 
three graces teach us three things. I. To remark the doing of a courteſy. 
II. The return of it from the receiver. III. The obligation of the receiver 
to acknowledge it. The three graces are always hand in hand, to ſhew us 
that theſe three duties ſhould be never ſeparated. They are naked, to ad- 
moniſh us that gratitude ſhould be returned with a free and open heart; 
and dancing, to ſhew us that no virtue is more active than gratitude. May 
not we here ſay with Lucretius? 


Que bene et eximie quanquam diſpoſta ferantur, 
Sunt longe tamen a verd ratione repulſa. 


It is an eaſy thing, ſays Eugenius, to find out deſigns that never entered into 


the thoughts of the ſculptor or the coiner. I dare ſay, the ſame gentlemen 
f | who 
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who have fixed this piece of morality on the three naked ſiſters, dancing 


hand in hand, would have found out as good a one for them, had there been 
four of them, ſitting at a diſtance from each other, and covered from head to 
foot. It 1s here therefore, ſays Philander, that the old poets ſtep in to the 
aſſiſtance of the medalliſt, when they give us the ſame thought in words as 
the maſters of the Roman mint have done in figures. A man may ſee a me- 
taphor or an allegory in picture, as well as read them in a deſcription. When 
therefore I confront a Medal with a verſe, I only ſhew you the ſame deſign 
executed by different hands, and appeal from one maſter to another of the 
ſame age and taſte. This is certainly a much ſurer way than to build on the 


interpretations of an author who does not conſider how the ancients uſed to/ 


think, but will be ſtill inventing myſteries and applications out of his own 
fancy. To make myſelf more intelligible, I find a ſhield on the reverſe 
of an Emperor's Coin, deſigned as a compliment to him from the fenate of 
Rome. I meet with the ſame metaphor in ancient poets to expreſs protection 
or defence. I conclude therefore that this Medal compliments the Emperor 
in the ſame ſenſe as the old Romans did their Dictator Fabius when they 
called him the buckler of Rome. Put this reverſe now if you pleaſe into the 
hands of a myſtical antiquary: he ſhall tell you that the uſe of the ſhield 
being to defend the body from the weapons of an enemy, it very aptly ſha- 
dows out to us the reſolution or continence of the Emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of fortune or of pleaſure. In the next place, 
the figure of the ſhield being round it is an emblem of perfection, for Ariſtotle 
has ſaid the round figure is the moſt perfect. It may likewiſe ſignify the 
immortal reputation that the Emperor has acquired by his great actions, 
rotundity being an emblem of eternity that has neither beginning nor end. 
After this I dare not anſwer for the ſhield's convexity, that 1t does not cover 
a myſtery, nay, there ſhall not be the leaſt wrinkle or foriſh upon it which 
will not turn to ſome account. In this caſe therefore“ poetry being in 
ſome reſpects an art of deſigning as well as painting or ſculpture, they may 
ſerve as comments on each other. I am very well ſatisfied, ſays Eugenius, 
by what you have ſaid on this ſubject, that the poets may contribute to the 
explication of ſuch reverſes as are purely emblematical, or when the per- 
ſons are of that ſhadowy allegorical nature you have before mentioned; but 


I ſuppoſe there are many other reverſes that repreſent things and perſons 


of a more real exiſtence. In this caſe too, ſays Philander, a poet lets you 
into the knowledge of a device better than a proſe-writer, as his deſcriptions 
are often more diffuſe, his ſtory more naturally circumſtanced, and his lan- 
guage enriched with a greater variety of epithets: ſo that you often meet 
with 

* Poema eſt pidtura loquax. 
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with little hints and ſuggeſtions in a poet that give a great illuſtration to the 
cuſtoms, actions, ornaments, and all kinds of antiquities that are to be met 
with on ancient Coins. I fancy, ſays Cynthio, there is nothing more ridicu— 
lous than an antiquary's reading the Creek or Latin poets. He never thinks of 
the beauty of the thought or language, but is for ſearching into what he calls 
the erudition of the author. He will turn you over all Virgil to find out 
the figure of an old Ro/trum, and has the greateſt eſteem imaginable for 
Homer, becauſe he has given us the faſhion of a Greek ſcepter. It is indeed 
odd enough to conſider how all kinds of readers find their account in the 
old poets. Not only your men of the more refined or ſolid parts of learning, 
but even your alchymiſt and fortune-teller will diſcover the ſecrets of their 
art in Homer and Virgil. This, ſays Eugenius, is a prejudice of a very ancient 
ſtanding. Read but Plutarch's diſcourſe on Homer, and you will ſee that the 
Iliad contains the whole circle of arts, and that Thales and Pythagoras ſtole 
all their philoſophy out this poet's works. One would be amazed to ſee 
what pains he takes to prove that Homer underitood all the figures in rhe- 
toric, before they were invented. I do not queſtion, lays Philander, were it 
poſſible for Homer to read his praiſes in this author, but he would be as 
much ſurpriſed as ever Monſieur Jourdain was, when he found he had talked 
proſe all his life-time without ever knowing what it was. But to finiſh the 
talk you have ſet me, we may obſerve that not only the virtues, and the 
like imaginary perſons, but all the heathen divinities appear generally in the 
ſame dreſs among the poets that they wear in Medals. I muſt confeſs, I 
believe both the one and the other took the mode from the ancient Greek 
ſtatuaries. It will not perhaps be an improper tranſition to paſs from the 
heathen gods to the ſeveral monſters of antiquity, as Chimæras, Gorgons, 
Sphinxes, and many others that make the ſame figure in verle as on Coins. 
It often happens too, that the poet and the ſenate of Rome have both 
choſen the ſame topic to flatter their Emperor upon, and have ſometimes 
fallen upon the ſame thought. It 1s certain, they both of them lay upon 
the catch for a great action: it is no wonder therefore, that they were often 
engaged on one ſubject, the Medal and the poem being nothing elſe but 
occaſional compliments to the Emperor. Nay, I queſtion not but you may 
ſometimes find certain paſſages among the poets that relate to the parti- 
cular device of a Medal. 

I wonder, ſays Eugenius, that your medalliſts have not been as diligent in 
ſearching the poets as the hiſtorians, ſince I find they are ſo capable of en- 
lightening their art. I would have ſome body put the muſes under a kind of 
contribution to furniſh out whatever they have in them that bears any rela- 
tion to Coins. Though they taught us but the ſame things that might be 

learnt 
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learnt in other writings, they would at leaſt teach us more agreeably, and 
draw ſeveral over to the ſtudy of Medals that would rather be inſtructed in 
verſe than in proſe. I am glad, ſays Philander, to hear you of this opinion, 
for to tell you truly, when I was at Rome, I took occaſion to buy up many 
imperial Medals that have any affinity with paſſages of the ancient poets. 
So that I have by me a ſort of poetical caſh, which I fancy I could count 
over to you in Latin and Greek verſe. If you will drink a diſh of tea with 
me to-morrow morning, I will lay my whole collection before you. I can- 
not tell, ſays Cyntkio, how the poets will ſucceed in the explication of Coins, 
to which they are generally very great ſtrangers. We are however obliged 
to you for preventing us with the offer of a kindneſs that you might well 
imagine we ſhould have aſked you. 

Our three friends had been ſo intent on their diſcourſe, that they had 
rambled very far into the fields without taking notice of it. Philander firſt 
put them in mind, that unleſs they turned back quickly they would en- 
danger being benighted. Their converſation ran inſenſibly into other ſub- 
jects, but as I deſign only to report ſuch parts of it as have any relation to 
Medals, I ſhall leave them to return home as faſt as they pleaſe, without 


troubling myſelf with their talk on the way thither, or with their ceremo- 
nies at parting. 


FTT 
D FA UG Y E KH. 


8 O ME of the fineſt treatiſes of the moſt polite Latin and Greek writers 
are in dialogue, as many very valued pieces of French, Italian, and Eng- 

li/h, appear in the ſame dreſs. I have ſometimes however been very much 
diſtaſted at this way of writing, by reaſon of the long prefaces and exor- 
diums into which it often betrays an author. There is ſo much time taken 
up in ceremony, that before they enter on their ſubject the dialogue is half 
ended. To avoid the fault I have found in others, I ſhall not trouble my- 
{elf nor my Reader with the firſt ſalutes of our three friends, nor with any 
part of their diſcourſe over the tea-table. We will ſuppoſe the China diſhes 
taken off, and a drawer of Medals ſuphlying their room. Plulander, who is 
to be the hero of my dialogue, takes it in his hand, and addreſling himſelf 
to Cynthio and Eugenius, I will firſt of all, ſays he, ſhew you an aſſembly of 
the moſt virtuous ladies that you have ever perhaps converſed with. I do 
not know, ſays Cynthio, regarding them, what their virtue may be, but me- 
thinks they are a little fantaſtical in their dreſs. You will find, ſays Philander, 
* K KE there 
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there is good ſenſe in it. They have not a ſingle ornament that they can- 
not give a reaſon for. I was going to aſk you, ſays Eugenius, in what coun- 
try you find theſe ladies. But I ſee they are ſome of thoſe imaginary per- 
ſons you told us of laſt night, that inhabit old Coins, and appear no where 
elſe but on the reverſe of a Medal. Their proper country, ſays Philander, 
is the breaſt of a good man: for I think they are moſt of them the figures of 
virtues. It is a great compliment methinks to the ſex, fays Cynthio, that your 
virtues are generally ſhewn in petticoats. I can give no other reaſon for it, 
ſays Philander, but becauſe they chanced to be of the feminine gender in the 
Fir learned languages. You will find however ſomething bold and maſculine 
in the air and poſture of the firſt figure, which is that of Virtue herſelf, and 
agrees very well with the deſcription we find of her in Silius Italicus. 


Virtutis diſpar habitus, frons hirta, nec unquam 

Compoſutd mutata coma, ſlans vultus, et ore 

Inceſſuque viro propor, latique pudoris, 

Celja humeris, niveæ fulgebat ſlamine palle. Sil. It. Lib. 15. 


A different form did Virtue wear, 
Rude from her forehead fell th' unplaited hair, 
With dauntleſs mien aloft ſhe rear'd her head, 
And next to manly was the virgin's tread; 


Her height, her ſprightly bluſh, the goddeſs ſhow, 
And robes unſullied as the falling ſnow. 


Virtue and Honor had their temples bordering on each other, and are ſome- 
Fig. 2. times both on the ſame Coin, as in the following one of Galba. Silius 1ta- 
licus makes them companions in the glorious equipage that he gives his 


Virtue. 
Mecum Honor, et Laudes, et læto Gloria vultu, [Virtus loquitur. 
Et Decus, et niveis Vittoria concolor alis. Tbid. 
With me the foremoſt place let Honor gain, [Virtue ſpeaks. 


Fane, and the Praiſes mingling in her train; 
Gay Glory next, and Vifory on high, 
White like myſelf, on ſnowy wings ſhall fly. 


Tu cijus placido poſuere in pectore ſedem ä 
Blandus Honos, hilariſque (tamen cum pondere) Virtus. Stat. Sil. L. 2. 


The head of Honor 1s crowned with a laurel, as Martial has adorned his 
Glory after the ſame manner, which indeed is but another name for the ſame 


perſon. He | : 
Mitte coronatas Gloria maſta comas. 
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Ifind, ſays Cynthio, the Latins mean courage by the figure of Virtue, as well 

as by the word itſelf. Courage was eſteemed the greateſt perfection among 
them, and therefore went under the name of Virtue in general, as the mo- 

dern Italians give the ſame name on the ſame account to the knowledge of 
curioſities. Should a Roman painter at preſent draw the picture of Virtue, 
inſtead of the ſpear and paratonium that ſhe bears on old Coins, he would 

give hera buſt in one hand and a fiddle in the other. 

The next, ſays Philander, is a lady of a more peaceful character, and had Fig. 3. 

her temple at Rome. 


——— Salutato crepitat Concordia nido. 
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She is often placed on the reverſe of an Imperial Coin, to ſhew the good 
underſtanding between the Emperor and Empreſs. She has always a Cornu- 
chic in her hand, to denote that plenty is the fruit of concord. After this 
ſhort account of the goddeſs, I deſire you will give me your opinion of the 
deity that is deſcribed in the following verſes of Seneca, who would have her 
propitious to the marriage of Jaſon and Creuſa. He mentions her by her 
qualities, and not by her name. 
Aſpert 


Martis ſanguineas que cohibet manus, 
Quæ dat belligeris fadera gentibus, 
Et cornu retinet diuite copiam. Sen. Med. Act. 1. 


Who ſooths great Mars the warrior god, 

And checks his arm diſtain'd with blood, 
Who joins in leagues the jarring lands, 

The horn of plenty fills her hands. 


The deſcription, ſays Eugenius, is a copy of the figure we have before us: 
and for the future, inſtead of any further note on this paſſage, I would have 
the reverſe you have ſhewn us ſtamped on the ſide of it. The interpreters 
of Seneca, lays Philander, will underſtand the precedent verſes as a deſcription 
of Venus, though in my opinion there is only the firſt of them that can aptly 
relate to her, which at the ſame time agrees as well with Concord: and that 
this was a goddeſs who uſed to intereſt herſelf in marriages, we may ſee in 
the following deſcription. 
— — jamdudum poſte reclints, 
Querit Hynen thalamis intatlum dicere carmen, 
Quo vatem mulcere queat; dat Juno verenda 
Vincula, et inſigni geminat Concordia lædd. 
Statii Epithalamion. Silv. Lib. 1. 
K KK 2 Already 
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Already leaning at the door, too long 
Sweet Hymen waits to raiſe the nuptial ſong, 
Her ſacred bands majeſtic Juno lends, 
And Concord with her flaming torch attends. 


Peace differs as little in her dreſs as in her character from Concord. You 
may obſerve in both theſe figures, that the veſt is gathered up before them, 
like an apron, which you muſt ſuppoſe filled with fruits as well as the Cor- 
nu- copic. It is to this part of the dreſs that Tibullus alludes. 


At nobis, Pax alma, vent, ſbicamque lenelo, 
Perfluat et pomis candidus ante ſinus 


Kind Peace appear, 
And in thy right hand hold the wheaten ear, 


From thy white lap th' o'erflowing fruits ſhall fall. 


Prudentius has given us the ſame circumſtance in his deſcription of Avarice. 


Avaritia gremio præcincta capaci. Prud. Plychomachia. 


How proper the emblems of Plenty are to Peace, may be ſeen in the ſame 
poet. | 
Interea Pax arva colat, Pax candida primum 
Duxit araturos ſub juga curva boves; 
Pax aluit vites, et ſuccos condidit uve, 
Funderet ut nato teſla paterna merum: 
Pace bidens vomerque vigent.- — Tibul. EI. 10. Lib. 1. 


She firſt, white Peace, the earth with plough-ſhares broke, 
And bent the oxen to the crooked yoke, 

Firſt rear'd the vine, and hoarded firſt with care 

The father's vintage for his drunken heir. 


The olive-branch in her hand i is frequently touched upon in the old poets 
as a token of peace. 


Pace orare manu Virg. AEn. 10. 
Ingreditur, ramumque tenens popularis oltve. Ov. Met. Lib. 7. 


In his right hand an olive-branch he holds. 


— -furorem 
Indomitum duramque viri defleflere mentem 
Pacifico ſermone parant, hoſlemque propinguum 
Orant Cecropiæ prelatd fronde Minerog. Luc. Lib. 3. 
0 
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To move his haughty ſoul they try 

Intreaties, and perſuaſion ſoft apply: 

Their brows Minerva's peaceful branches wear, 

And thus in gentleſt terms they greet his ear. Mr. Rowe. 


Which by the way one would think had been ſpoken rather of an Attila, or 
a Maximin, than Julius Ceſar. 


You lee Abundance or Plenty makes the ſame figure in Medals as in Horace. Fig. ;. 
tibi Copia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Rurts honorum opulenta cornu. Hor. Lib. 1. Od. 17. 
———J#Here to thee ſhall Plenty low 

And all her riches ſhow, 
To raiſe the honor of the quiet plain. Mr. Creech. 


The compliment on this reverſe to Gordianus Pius is expreſſed in the ſame 
manner as that of Horace to Auguſtus. 


Aurea fruges 
Ilaliam pleno diffudit Copia cornu. Hor. Epiſt. 12. Lib. 1. 
Golden Plenty with a bounteous hand 
Rich harveſts freely ſcatters o'er our land. Mr. Creech. 


But to return again to our virtues. You have here the picture of Fidelity, Fig. 6. 
who was worſhipped as a goddeſs among the Romans. 


Si tu oblitus es at Du meminerunt, meminit Fides. Catul. ad Alphen. 


I ſhould fancy, from the following verles of Virgil and Sultus Italicus, that ſhe 
was repreſented under the figure of an old woman. 


Cana Fides, et Viſta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
Jura dabant Virg. AEn. Lib. 1 


Then baniſh'd Faith ſhall once again return, 

And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn, 

And Remus with, Quirinus ſhall ſuſtain | 
The righteous laws, and fraud and force reſtrain. Mr. Dryden. 


ad limina ſanclæ 

Conlendit Fidei, fecretaque pettora tentat. 

Arcanis dea le!a, polo tum forte remoto 

Cœlicolum magnas volvebat conſcta curas. 

Ante Jovem generata, decus divimgue khominumgue, 

Qud fine non tellus pacem, non @quora norunt, 

Juſtitiæ conſors Sil. It. Lib. 5 
e 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 
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He to the ſhrines of Faith his ſteps addreſt. 

She, pleas'd with ſecrets rolling in her breaſt, 
Far from the world remote, revoly'd on high 
The cares of gods, and counſels of the ſky. 
Ere 7ove was born ſhe grac'd the bright abodes, 
Conſort of Fuſlice, boaſt of men and gods; 
Without whole heav'nly aid no peace below 
'The ſteadfaſt earth, and rolling ocean know. 


There is a Medal of Heliogabalus, inſcribed Fides Exercitus, that receives 
a great light from the preceding verſes. She 1s poſted between two mili- 
tary enſigns, for the good quality that the poet aſcribes to her of preſerving 
the public peace, by keeping the army true to its allegiance. 

I fancy, ſays Eugenius, as you have diſcovered the age of this imaginary 
lady, from the deſcription that the poets have made of her, you may find 
too the color of the drapery that ſhe wore in the old Roman paintings, from 


that verſe in Horace, 


Te Spes et albo rara Fides colit 


Velata panno. Hor. Od. 35. Lib. 1. 
Sure Hope, and Friendſhip cloth'd in white, 
Attend on thee. Mr. Creech. 


One would think, ſays Philander, by this verſe, that Hope and Fidelity had 
both the ſame kind of dreſs. It 1s certain Hope might have a fair pretence to 
white, in alluſion to thole that were candidates for an employ. 


-quem ducit hiantem 
Cretata ambilio — Perſ. Sat. 5. 


And how properly the epithet of Rara agrees with her, you may ſee inthe 
tranſparency of the next figure. She is here dreſſed in ſuch a kind of veſt as 
the Latins call a Multicium, from the ſineneſs of its tiſſue. Your Roman beaus 


had their ſummer toga of ſuch a light airy make. 
Quem tenues decuere toge nitidique capiili. Hor. Ep. 14. Lib. 1. 


I that had lov'd — 
Curl'd powder'd locks, a fine and gaudy gown, Mr. Creech. 


I remember, ſays Cyntho, Fuvenal rallies Crelicus, that was otherwiſe a brave 
rough fellow, very handſomely, on this kind of garment. 

— ſed quid 

Non facient alii cum tu mullilia ſumas, | Cretice? 
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Cretice? et hanc veſtem populo mirante perores 
In Proculas et Pollineas. 
Acer et indomitus Libertatiſgue magiſter, 

Cretice, pelluces Ibid. 


Nor, vain Metellus, ſhall 

From Rome's tribunal thy harangues prevail 
Gainſt harlotry, while thou art clad ſo thin, 
That thro' thy cobweb robe we ſee thy ſkin, 


Juv. Sat. 2. 


As thou declaim'ſt Mr. Tate. 
Canſt thou reſtore old manners, or retrench 
Rome's pride, who com'ſt tranſparent to the bench? Idem. 


But pray what is the meaning that this tranſparent lady holds up her train 
in her leſt hand? for I find your women on Medals do nothing without a 
meaning. Belides, I ſuppole there is a moral precept at leaſt couched under 
the figure ſhe holds in her other hand. She draws back her garment, ſays 
Plilander, that it may not encumber her in her march. For ſhe is always 
drawn in a poſture of walking, it being as natural for Hope to preſs for- 
ward to her proper objects, as for Fear to fly from them. 


Ut canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicus arvo 
Vidit, et hic prædam pedibus petit, ille ſalulem: 
Alter inſiaſuro ſimilis, jam jamque tenere 
Sherat, et extento jtringit vęſtigia roſtro; 
Alter in ambiguo eſt an ſit comprenſus, et ihſis | 
Morjubus eripitur, tangenttaque ora relinguit: 
Sic deus et virgo eft: hic ſhe celer, la timore. 
De Apol. et Daph. Ov. Met. Lib. 1. 


As when th' impatient greyhound flipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to catch the fearful hare, 
She in her ſpeed does all her ſafety lay: 

And he with double ſpeed purſues the prey; 
O'er-runs her at the fitting turn, and licks 

His chaps in vain, and blows upon the flix: 

She ſcapes, and for the neighb ring covert ſtrives, 
And gaining ſhelter doubts if yet ſhe lives: 
Such was the god, and ſuch the flying fair, 
She, urg'd by fear, her feet did ſwiftly move, 

But he more {wiftly, who was urg'd by love. Mr. Dryden. 


This 


Fig. 9. 
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This beautiful ſimilitude is, I think, the prettieſt emblem in the world of 
Hope and Fear in extremity. A flower or bloſſom that you ſee in the right 
hand is a proper ornament for Hope, ſince they are theſe that we term, in 
poetical language, the Hopes of the year. 


Vere novo, tunc herba nitens, el roboris expers 

Turget et inſolida e, et ſþe deleflat agreſtes. 

Omnia tum florent, florumque coloribus almus 

Ridet ager Ov. Met. Lib. 15. 


The green ſtem grows in ſtature and in ſize, 

But only feeds with hope the farmer's eyes; 

Then laughs the childiſh year with flow'rets crown'd, 

And laviſhly perfumes the fields around. Mr. Dryden. 


The ſame poet in his De ſaſlis, ſpeaking of the vine in flower, expreſſes it, 
In ſhe vitis erat — Ov. de Faſt. Lib. 5. 


The next on the liſt is a lady of a contrary character, and therefore in a 
quite different poſture. As Security is free from all purſuits, ſhe is repre— 
ſented leaning careleſly on a pillar. Horace has drawn a pretty metaphor 
from this poſture. 


Nullum me d labore reclinat olium. 
No eaſe doth lay me down from pain. Mr. Creech. 


She reſts herſelf on a pillar, for the ſame reaſon as the poets often compare 
an obſtinate reſolution or a great firmneſs of mind, to a rock that is not to 
be moved by all the aſſaults of winds or waves. 


Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Non vultus inſtantis tyrannt, 

Mente quatit ſolidd, neque Auſler 

Dux inquietæ turbidus Adrie, &c. Hor. 


The man reſolv'd, and ſteady to his truſt, 

Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 

May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 

Their ſenſeleſs clamors and tumltuous cries; 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern brow and the harſh voice dehies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 


Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 


Adria's black gulf —v&c. Mr. Creech. 
| I am 
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I am apt to think it was on devices of this nature that Horace had his 
eye in his ode to Fortune. It is certain he alludes to a pillar that figured 
out Security, or ſomething very like it; and till any body finds out another 
that will ſtand better in its place, I think we may content ourſelves with 
this before us. 


Te Dacus aſper, te profugi Scythe 
Urbeſque genteſque et Latium ferox, 
Regumque matres barbarorum, et 
Purpurei metuunt tyrannt : 
Injurioſo ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam ; neu populus frequens 
Ad arma ceſſantes, ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. Ad Fortun. Hor. Lib. 1. Od. 35. 


To thee their vows rough Germans pay, 
To thee the wand' ring Scythians bend, 
Thee mighty Rome proclaims a friend: 
And for their tyrant ſons 
The barb' rous mothers pray 
To thee, the greateſt guardian of their thrones. 


They bend, they vow, and ſtill they fear, 
Leſt you ſhould kick their column down, 
And cloud the glory of their crown; 
They fear that you would raiſe 
The lazy crowd to war, 
And break their empire, or confine their praiſe- Mr. Creech. 


I muſt however be ſo fair as to let you know that Peace and Felicity have 
their pillars in ſeveral Medals, as well as Security, ſo that if you do not like 
one of them, you may take the other. 


The next figure is that of Chaſtity, who was worſhipped as a goddeſs, and Fig. 10. 


had her . 
deinde ad ſuperos Aſtrea receſſit 
Hac comite, atque dug pariter fugere ſorores. De pudicitia. Juv. Sat. 6. 


At length uneaſy 7uſlice upwards flew, 


And both the ſiſters to the ſtars withdrew. Mr. Dryden. 
Templa pudicitie quid opus flatuiſſe puellis, 
Si cuivis nuptæ quidlibet efſe licet? Tib. Lib. 2. 


VOL. I. 111 Since 
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Since wives whate'er they pleaſe unblam'd can be, 
Why rear we uſeleſs fanes to Chaſtity? 


How her poſture and dreſs become her, you may ſee in the following verſes. 


Ergo ſedens velat vultus, obnubit ocellos, 
Ia verecundi ſigna Pudoris erant. Alciat. 


She fits, her viſage veil'd, her eyes conceal'd, 
By marks like theſe was Chaſtity reveal'd. 


Ite procul vitte tenues, inſigne Pudoris, 
Quæque tegit medios inſlita longa pedes. Ov. de Art. Amand. 


frontem limbo velata pudicam. Claud. de Theod. Conf. 


Hence! ye ſmooth fillets on the forehead bound, 
Whoſe bands the brows of Chaſtity ſurround, 
And her coy robe that lengthens to the ground. Mr. Creech. 


She 1s repreſented in the habit of a Roman matron. 


Matrone preter faciem nil cernere poſſis, 
Cetera, ni Catia eft, demiſſa veſte tegentis. Hor. Sat. 2. Lib. 1. 


But Kate's, that female bully of the town, 


Beſides, a matron's face is ſeen alone; | 
For all the reſt is cover'd with a gown. 


That, ni Catia eft, ſays Cynthio, is a beauty unknown to moſt of our Engliſh 

ſatiriſts. Horace knew how to ſtab with addrefs, and to give a thruſt where 

he was leaſt expected. Boileau has nicely imitated him in this, as well as his 

other beauties, But our Engliſh libellers are for hewing a man downright, 

and for letting him ſee at a diſtance that he is to look for no mercy. 1 

own to you, ſays Eugenius, I have often admired this piece of art in the two 

ſatiriſts you mention, and have been ſurpriſed to meet with a man in a ſa- 

tire that I never in the leaſt expected to find there. They have a particular 

way of hiding their ill-nature, and introduce a criminal rather to 1llu- 

ſtrate a precept or paſſage, than out of any ſeeming deſign to abuſe him. 

Our Engliſh poets on the contrary ſhew a kind of malice prepenſe in their 

ſatires, and inſtead of bringing in the perſon to give light to any part of 

| the poem, let you ſee they writ the whole poem on purpoſe to abuſe the 
| perſon. But we muſt not leave the ladies thus. Pray what kind of head- 
| dreſs is that of Piet)? 5 
$ 
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As Chaſtity, ſays Philander, appears in the habit of a Roman matron, in Fig. 11. 
whom that virtue was ſuppoſed to reign in its perfection, Piety wears the 
dreſs of the veſtal virgins, who were the greateſt and moſt ſhining examples 
of it. Nittata Sacerdos is, you know, an expreſſion among the Latin poets. I do 
not queſtion but you have ſeen in the Duke of Florence's gallery, a beauti- 
ful antique figure of a woman ſtanding before an altar, which ſome of the 
antiquaries call a Pieh, and others a veſtal virgin. The woman, altar, and 
fire burning on it, are ſeen in marble exactly as in this Coin, and bring 
to my mind a part of a ſpeech that Religion makes in Phedrus s fables. 


Sed ne ignis noſter facinori preluceat, 
Per quem verendos excolit Pietas deos. Fab. 10. Lib. 4. 


It is to this goddeſs that Statius addreſſes himſelf in the following lines. 


Summa deum Pietas! cujus gratiſſima calo SIT 
Rara profanatas inſpeciant numina terras, 

Huc vittata comam, niveoque inſignis amiflu, 

Qualis adhuc præſens, nulldque expulſa nocentum 

Fraude rudes populos atque aurea regna colebas, 

Mzitibus exequiis ades, et lugentis Hetruſci | 
Cerne pios fletus, laudataque lumina terge. Statius Sil. Lib. 3. 


Chief of the ſkies, celeſtial Piet) 

Whoſe godhead, priz'd by thoſe of heavenly birth, 
Reviſits rare theſe tainted realms of earth, | 
Mild in thy milk-white veſt, to ſooth my friend, 
With holy fillets on thy brows deſcend, 

Such as of old (ere chac'd by Guilt and Ras): 
A race unpoliſh'd, and a golden age, 

Beheld thee frequent. Once more come below, 
Mix in the ſoft ſolemnities of woe, 

See, ſee, thy own Hetruſcus waſtes the day 

In pious grief; and wipe his tears away. 


The little trunk ſhe holds in her left hand is the acerra that you ſo often 
find among the poets, in which the frankincenſe was preſerved that Ptety 
is here ſuppoſed to ſtrew on the fire. 


Dantque ſacerdoti cuſtodem thuris acerram. Ov. Met. Lib. 13. 


Hec tibi pro nato plend dat lætus acerrd - | 
Phabe Mart. Lib. 4. Epig. 45. 
L112 The 
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Fig. 12. The figure of Equity differs but a little from that our painters make of 
her at preſent. The ſcales ſhe carries in her hand are ſo natural an em- 
blem of juſtice, that Perus has turned them into an allegory to expreſs the 

_ deciſions of right or wrong 


Quirites 

Hoc puto non juſtum eſt, illud male, rectius iſtud; 

Scis etenim juſtum gemind ſuſpendere lance 

Ancipitis Libre. | Socrat. ad Alcibiad. Sat. 4. 


Romans, know 

Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go; 

This is not fair; nor profitable that: 

Nor t other queſtion proper for debate. 

But thou, no doubt, can'ſt ſet the bulineſs right, 

And give each argument its proper weight: 

Know 'ſt with an equal hand to hold the ſcale, c. Mr. Dryden. 


Fig. 13. The next figure I preſent you with is Eternity. She holds in her hand a 
globe with a Phenix on it. How proper a type of Eternity is each of theſe 
you may ſee in the following quotations. I am ſure you will pardon the 
length of the latter, as it is not improper to the occaſion, and ſhews at the 
ſame time the great fruitfulneſs of the poet's fancy, that could turn the ſame 
thought to ſo many different ways. 


Hæc æterna manet, diviſque ſimillima forma eſt, | 
Cui neque principium eft uſquam, nec finis: in ipſo 
Sed ſimilis tolo remanet, perque omnia par eft. 
De Rotunditate Corporum. Manil. Lib. 1. 


This form's eternal, and may juſtly claim 

A godlike nature, all its parts the ſame; 

Alike, and equal to its ſelf 'tis found, | 

No end and no beginning's in a round: 

Nought can moleſt its being, nought control, | 

And this ennobles, and confines the whole. Mr. Creech. 


Par volucer ſuperis: ſtellas qui vividus equat 

Durando, membriſque terit redeuntibus æuum. 

Nam pater eſt proleſque ſui, nulloque creante 

Emeritos artus facunda morte reformat, 

Et petit alternam totidem per funera vitam. 

O /entum poſuture rogo, falſiſque ſepulchris | 
Natales 
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Natales habiture vices, qui ſæpe renaſci 
Exitio, proprioque ſoles pubeſcere letho. — 

O felix, hereſque tui! quo ſolvimur omnes, 
Hoc tibi ſuppeditat vires, præbetur origo 

Per cinerem, moritur te non pereunte ſenectus, 
Vidiſti quodcunque fuit. Te ſecula teſte 
Cuncta revolvuntur: noſti quo tempore ponlus 
Fuderit elatas ſcopulis flagnantibus undas: 
Quis Phaetonteis erroribus arſerit annus. 

Et clades Te nulla rapit, foluſque ſuperſtes 
Edomitd tellure manes: non ſtamina Parce 
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In Te dura legunt, non jus habuere nocendi. De Phcenice Claud. 


A godlike bird! whoſe endleſs round of years 
Outlaſts the ſtars, and tires the circling ſpheres; 
Begot by none himſelf, begetting none, 

Sire of himſelf he is, and of himſelf the ſon; 
His life in fruitful death renews its date, 
And kind deſtruction but prolongs his fate. 
O thou, ſays he, whom harmleſs fires ſhall burn, 
Thy age the flame to ſecond youth ſhall turn, 
An infant's cradle is thy fun'ral urn. 
Thrice happy Phenix! Heav'n's peculiar care 
Has made thyſelf thyſelf's ſurviving heir. 

By death thy deathleſs vigor is ſupply'd, 
Which ſinks to ruin all the world beſide. 

Thy age, not thee, aſſiſting Phebus burns, 
And vital flames light up thy fun'ral urns. 
Whate'er events have been thy eyes ſurvey, 
And thou art fix'd while ages roll away. 

Thou ſaw'ſt when raging ocean burſt his bed, 
O'er-top'd the mountains, and the earth o'erſpread; 
When the raſh youth inflam'd the high abodes, 
Scorch'd up the ſkies, and ſcar d the deathleſs gods. 
When nature ceaſes, thou ſhalt ſtill remain, 

Nor ſecond Chaos bound thy endleſs reign; 

Fate's tyrant laws thy happier lot ſhall brave, 

Baffle deſtruction, and elude the grave. 


The circle of rays. that you ſee round the head of the Phenix, diſtinguiſh 


him to be the bird and offspring of the ſun. 


Solis 


— 
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Solis avi ſpecimen 
Una eſt que reparet ſegue Wm ce ales; 

Aſſyru Phenica vocant: non fruge neque herbis, 
Sed T huris lacrymis, et ſucco vivit amomi. 

Hec ubi quinque ſue complevit ſecula vite, 

Ilicis in ramis, tremulæve cacumine palms, 
Unguibus et duro ſibi nidum conſtruit ore: 

Quo ſimul ac caſias, ac nardi lenis ariſlas 

Quaſſaque cum fulud ſubſtravit cinnama myrrhd, 

Se ſuper imponit, finitque in odoribus gvum. 
Inde ferunt totidem qui vivere debeat annos 

Corpore de patrio parvum Phanica renaſci. 

Cum dedit huic tas vires, onerique ferendo ęſt, 
Ponderibus nidi ramos levat arboris alle, | 
Fertque pius cunaſque ſuas, patriumque ſepulchrum, 
Perque leves aureas Hyperionis urbe potitus 

Ante fores ſacras Hyperionis æde reponit. Ov. Met. Lib. 15. 


Titanius ales. Claud. de Phœnice. 


From himſelf the Phenix only ſprings: 
Self- born, begotten by the parent flame 

In which he burn'd, another and the ſame. 
Who not by corn or herbs his life ſuſtains, 
But the ſweet eſſence of Amomum drains: 

And watches the rich gums Arabia bears, 
While yet in tender dew they drop their tears. 
He (his five centuries of life fulfill 'd) 

His neſt on oaken boughs begins to build, 

Or trembling tops of palm, and firſt he draws 
The plan with his broad bill and crooked claws, 
Nature's artificers; on this the pile 


-Is form'd, and riſes round; then with the ſpoil 


Of Caſha, Cinnamon, and ſtems of Nard, 
(For ſoftneſs ſirew'd beneath) his fun'ral bed is rear'd: 
Fun'ral and bridal both; and all around 


The borders with corruptleſs Myrrh are crown d, 


On this incumbent; till ætherial flame 


Firſt catches, then conſumes the coſtly frame; 

Conſumes him too, as on the pile he lies; 

He liv'd on odors, and in odors dies. . 
n 
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An infant Phenix from the former ſprings, 

His father's heir, and from his tender wings 

Shakes off his parent duſt, his method he purſues, 
And the ſame leaſe of life on the ſame terms renews. 
When grown to manhood he begins his reign, 

And with ſtiff pinions can his flight ſuſtain, 

He lightens of its load the tree, that bore 

His father's royal ſepulchre before, 

And his own cradle: this (with pious care, 

Plac'd on his back) he cuts the buxom air, 

Seeks the ſun's city, and his ſacred church, 

And decently lays down his burden in the porch. Mr. Dryden. 


Sic ubi facundd reparavit morte juventam, 

Et patrios idem cineres, colleftaque portat 

Unguibus oſſa pits, Nilique ad littora tendens 

Unicus extremo Phanix procedit ab Euro: 

Conventunt Aquile, cundtæque ex orbe volucres 

Ut Solis mirentur avem Claud. de laud. Stil. Lib. 2. 


So when his parent's pile hath ceas'd to burn, 
Tow'rs the young Phenix from the teeming urn: 
And from the purple eaſt, with pious toil 

Bears the dear relics to the diſtant Mile; | 
Himſelf a ſpecies! Then, the bird of ove, 

And all his plumy nation quit the grove; 

The gay harmonious train delighted gaze, 
Crowd the proceſſion, and reſound his praiſe. 


The radiated head of the Phenix gives us the meaning of a paſſage in Au- 
ſonius, which I was formerly ſurpriſed to meet with in the deſcription of 
a bird. But at preſent I am very well ſatisfied the poet muſt have had his 
eye on the figure of this bird in ancient ſculpture and painting, as indeed 
it was impoſſible to take it from the life. 


Ter nova Neſtoreos implevit purpura ſuſos, 
Et toties terno cornix vivacior uo, 

Quam novies terni glomerantem ſecula trattus 
Vincunt æripides ter terno Neſtore cervi, 

Tres quorum ætates ſuperat Phabeius oſcen. 
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Quem novies ſenior Gangeticus anteit ales, | 
Ales cinnameo radiatus tempora nido. Auſon. Eidyl. 11. 


Arcanum radiant oculi jubar, igneus ora 

Cingit honos, rulilo cognatum vertice ſidus 

Attollit criſtatus apex, tenebraſque ſerend 

Luce ſecat Claud. de Phcen. 


His hery eyes ſhoot forth a glitt ring ray, 

And round his head ten thouſand glories play: 
High on his creſt, a ſtar celeſtial bright 
Divides the darkneſs with its piercing light. 


— Procul ignea lucet ; 
Ales, odorati redolent cui cinnama buſti. CI. de laud. Stil. L. 2. 


If you have a mind to compare this ſcale of beings with that of Hæſod, 1 
{ſhall give it you in a tranſlation of that poet. 


Ter binos decieſque novem ſuper exit in annos 

Juſta ſeneſcentum quos implet vita virorum. 

Hos novies ſuperat vivendo garrula cornix: 

Et quater egreditur cornicis ſæcula cervus. 

Alipidem cervum ter vincit corvus: at illum 

Multiplicat novies Phanix, reparabilis ales. 

Quam vos perpetuo decies prævertitis v0 

Nymphz Hamadryades: quarum longiſſima vita eſt: 

Hi cohubent ſines vivacia fata animantum. Auſon. Eidyl. 18. 


The umoſt age to man the gods aſſign 

Are winters three times two, and ten times nine: 
Poor man nine times the prating daws exceed: 
Three times the daw's the deer's more laſting breed: 
The deer's full thrice the raven's race outrun: 

Nine times the raven Titan's feather'd ſon: 

Beyond his age, with youth and beauty crown d, 
The Hamadryads ſhine ten ages round: 

Their breath the longeſt is the fates beſtow; 

And ſuch the bounds to mortal lives below. 


A man had need be a good arithmetician, ſays Cynthio, to underſtand this 
author's works. His deſcription runs on like a multiplication table. But 
methinks the poets ought to have agreed a little better in the calculations 
of a bird's life that was probably of their own creation. We 
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We generally find a great confuſion in the traditions of the ancients, ſays Fig 14. 


Philander. It ſeems to me, from the next Medal, it was an opinion among 
them, that the Phenix renewed herſelf at the beginning of the great year, 
and the return of the golden age. 'This opinion I find touched upon in a 
couple of lines in Claudtan. | 


Quicquid ab externis ales longeva colonis 
Colligit, optati referens exordia ſecli. Claud. de rapt. Proſ. Lib. 2. 


The perſon in the midſt of the circle is ſuppoſed to be Jupiter, by the au- 
thor that has publiſhed this Medal, but I ſhould rather take it for the figure 
of Time. I remember I have ſeen at Rome an antique ſtatue of Time, with 
a wheel or hoop of marble in his hand, as Seneca deſcribes him, and not 
with a ſerpent as he is generally repreſented. 


———þproperat curſu 
Vita citato, volucrique die | 
Rota præcipitis volvitur anni. Herc. fur. Act. 1. 


Life poſts away, 
And day from day drives on with ſwift career 
The wheel that hurries on the headlong year. 


As the circle of marble in his hand repreſents the common year, ſo this that 
encompaſles him is a proper repreſentation of the great year, which is the 
whole round and comprehenſion of Time. For when this is finiſhed, the 
heavenly bodies are ſuppoſed to begin their courſes anew, and to meaſure 
over again the ſeveral periods and diviſions of years, onto, days, &c. into 
which the great year 1s diſtinguiſhed. 


——onſumpto, Magnus qui dicitur, anno 
 Rurſus in antiquum venient vaga fidera curſum: | 
Qualia diſpgfti ſteterant ab origine mundi. Auſon. Eidyl. 18. 


When round the great Platonic year has turn'd, 
In their old ranks the wand'ring ſtars ſhall ſtand 
As when firſt marſhal'd by th' Almighty's hand. 


To ſum up therefore the thoughts of this Medal. The inſcription teaches us 
that the whole deſign muſt refer to the golden age, which it lively repreſents, 
if we ſuppoſe the circle that encompaſſes Time, or if you pleaſe Jupiter, ſig- 
nifies the finiſhing of the great year; and that the Phenix figures out the begin- 
ning of a new ſeries of time. So that the compliment on this, Medal to the 
Emperor Adrian, is in all reſpects the ſame that Virgil makes to, Pollio's ſon, 
VOL. I. M m m at 
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at whoſe birth he ſuppoſes the annus magnus or platonical year run out, and 
renewed again with the opening of the golden age. 


Magnus ab integro ſeclorum naſcitur ordo; 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna: 


Et nova progenies cœlo demittitur alto. Virg. Ecl. 4. 
The time is come the Sibyls long foretold, 

And the bleſt maid reſtores the age of gold, 

In the great wheel of Time before enroll'd. 


Now a great progeny from heav'n deſcends. Ld. Lauderdale. 


— — nunc adeſt mundo dies 

Supremus ille, qui premat genus impium 

Cali ruind; rurſus ut ſlirbem novam 

Generet renaſcens melior: ut quondam tulit 

Juvenis tenente regna Saturno poli. Sen. Oet. Act. 2. 


The laſt great day is come, 

When earth and all her impious ſons ſhall lie 

Cruſh'd in the ruins of the falling ſky, | 

Whence freſh ſhall riſe, her new-born realms to grace, 
A pious offspring and a purer race, 

Such as ere-while in golden ages ſprung, 

When Saturn govern'd, and the world was young. 


You may compare the deſign of this reverſe, if you pleaſe, with one of Con- 
Aantine, lo far as the Phenix is concerned in both. As for the other figure, we 


may have occaſion to ſpeak of it in another place. Vid. 15 figure. King of 
France's Medalions. 


F; The next figure ſhadows out Eternity to us, by the ſun in one hand and 
ig. 16. : . : N 
the moon in the other, which in the language of ſacred poetry is as long ds 
the ſun and moon endureth. The heathens made choice of theſe lights as apt 
ſymbols of Eternity, becauſe, contrary to all ſublunary Beings, though they 
ſeem to periſh every night, they renew themſelves every morning. 


Soles occidere et ridere poſſunt; 
Vobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox eft perpetua una dormienda. Catul. 


The funs ſhall often fall and riſe: 
But when the ſhort-liv'd mortal dies 
A night eternal ſeals his eyes. Horac c, 
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Horace, whether in imitation of Catullus or not, has applied the ſame thought 
to the moon; and that too in the plural number. 


Damna tamen celeres raparant cœlęſtia lung: 
Nos ub: decidimus 
Quo pius AEneas, quo Tullus dives, et Ancus, 
Puluis et umbra ſumus. | Hor. Od. 7. Lib. 4. 


Each loſs the haſt'ning moon repairs again. 


But we, when once our race is done, 
With Tullus and Anchiſes' ſon, 
(Tho rich like one, like t'other good) 
To duſt and ſhades, without a ſun, 
Deſcend, and ſink in dark oblivion's flood. Sir W. Temple. 


In the next figure Eternity fits on a globe of the heavens adorned with Fig. 17. 
ſtars. We have already ſeen how proper an emblem of Eternity the globe is, 
and may find the duration of the ſtars made uſe of by the poets, as an ex- 
preſhon of what is never like to end. 


Stellas qui vividus equas 
Durando Claud. 


Polus dum fidera paſcet, | 
Semper honos nomenque luum laudeſque manebunt. Virg. AEn. L. 1. 


Lucida dum current annoſi ſidera mundi, cc. Sen. Med. 


* 


I might here tell you that Eternity has a covering on her head, becauſe we Vid. 
can never find out her beginning; that her legs are bare, becauſe we ſee Fs. 13. 
only thoſe parts of her that are actually running on; that ſhe fits on a globe 

and bears a ſceptre in her hand, to ſhew that ſhe is ſovereign miſtreſs of all 
things: but for any of theſe aſſertions I have no warrant from the poets. 


You muſt excuſe me, if I have been longer than ordinary on ſuch a ſubject 
as Eternity. The next you ſee is Viftory, to whom the medalliſts as well as 
poets never fail to give a pair of wings. 


Adfuit ipja ſuis Ales Victoria Claud. de 6. Conf. Honor. 


dubiis volitat Viftoria hennis. Ov. 


Fig. 18. 


niveis Victoria concolor alis. Sil. It. 


The palm branch and laurel were both the rewards of conquerors, and there- 


tore no improper ornaments for Victory. 
Mmm? —lente 
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entæ Vicloris premia palmæ. Ov. Met. 
Et palmæ pretium Viftoribus. Virg. AEn. z. 


Tu ducibus lætis aderis cum læta triumphum 


Vox canet, et longas viſent capitolia pompas. | 
Apollo ad Laurum. Ov. Met. 


Thou ſhalt the Roman feſtivals adorn; 
Thou ſhalt returning Cæſar's triumphs grace, 
When pomps ſhall in a long proceſſion paſs. Mr. Dryden. 


By the way you may obſerve the lower plaits of the drapery that ſeem to 
have gathered the wind into them. I have ſeen abundance of antique figures 
in ſculpture and painting, with juſt the ſame turn in the lower foldings of 
the yeſt, when the perſon that wears it is in a poſture of tripping forward. 


Obviaque adverſas vibrabant flamina veſtes. Ov. Met. Lib. 1. 
As ſhe fled, the wind 

Increaſing, ſpread her flowing hair behind; 

And left her legs and thighs expos'd to view. Mr. Dryden. 

——tenues ſmuantur flamine veſtes. Id. Lib. 2. 


It is worth while to compare this figure of Victory with her ſtatue as it is de- 
ſcribed in a very beautiful paſſage of Prudentius. 


Non. aris non farre mole Victoria felix 

Exorata venit: labor impiger, aſpera virtus, 

Vis animi, excellens ardor, violentia, cura, 
Hanc tribuunt, durum tractandis robur in armis. 
Quæ ſi defuerint bellantibus, aurea quamvis 
Marmoreo in templo rutilas Victoria pinnas 

| Explicet, et multis ſurgat ſormata talentis: 

| Non aderit veſtiſque offenſa videbitur haſtis. 
Quod miles propriis diffiſus viribus optas 

Irrita feminee tibimet ſolatia forme? 

Nunquam pennigeram legio ferrata puellam 
Vidit anhelantum regeret que tela virorum. 
Vincendi queris dominam? ſua dextra cuique el, 
Et Deus omnipotens. Non pexo crine virago, 


z: — 


Nec 
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Nec nudo fuſpenſa pede, firophioque revincta, 
Nee tumidas fluitante finu veſtita papillas. 
| Prudentius contra Symm. Lib. 2. 


Shall Vi flory intreated 10 her aid 

For cakes of flower on ſmoking altars laid? 

Her help from toils and watchings hope to find, 
From the ſtrong body, and undaunted mind; 

If theſe be wanting on th'embattled plain, 

Ye ſue the unpropitious maid in vain. 

Though in her marble temples taught to blaze 
Her dazzling wings the golden dame diſplays, 
And many a talent in due weight was told 

To ſhape her godhead in the curious mould. 
Shall the rough ſoldier of himſelf deſpair, 

And hope for female viſions in the air? 

What legion ſheath'd in iron er ſuryey'd 
Their darts directed by this winged maid! 

Doſt thou the power that gives ſucceſs demand ? 
Tis He th'Almighty, and thy own right hand; 
Not the ſmooth nymph, whoſe locks in knots are twin'd, 
Who bending ſhews her naked foot behind, 
Who girds the virgin zone beneath her breaſt, 
And from her boſom heaves the ſwelling veſt. 


You have here another Victor) that I fancy Claudian had in his view when Fig. 19; 
he mentions her wings, palm and trophy, in the following. deſcription. It 
appears on a Coin of Conſtantine, who lived about an age before Claudian, and 
I believe we ſhall find that it 1s not the only piece of antique — that 
this poet has copied out in his deſcriptions. 


A eum totis exurgens ardua pennis 
TIpja duci ſacras Victoria panderet ædes, 
Et palma viridi gaudens, et amicta tropheis. 
Claud. de Laud. Stil. Lib. 3. 


On all her plumage riſing when ſhe threw 
Her ſacred ſhrines. wide open to thy view, 

How pleas'd for thee her emblems to diſplay, 
With palms diſtinguiſh'd, and with trophies gay. 


The 
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Fig. 20, The laſt of our imaginary Beings is Liberty. In her left hand ſhe carries 
the wand that the Latins call the Rudis or Vindifa, and in her right the cap 
of Liberty. The poets uſe the ſame kinds of metaphors to expreſs Liberty. 
I ſhall quote Horace for the firſt, whom Ovid has imitated on the ſame occa- 
lion; and for the latter, Martial. 0 12 111 £ 


———donatum jam rude quæris 
Mecenas iterum antiquo me includere ludo. Hor. Lib. 1. Ep. 1. 


—_tardd vires minuente ſenefld % 90. 2159 

Me quoque donari jam rude tempus erat. Ov. de Tr. Lib. 4. El. 8. 
Since bent beneath the load of years I ſtand, 

I too might claim the freedom-giving wand. 


Quod te nomine jam tuo ſaluto 

Quem regem, et dominum prius vocabam, 

M me dixeris eſſe contumacem | 

Totis pilea ſarcinis redemi. Mart. Lib. 2. Epig. 68. 


By thy plain name though now addreſt, 
Though once my King and Lord confeſt, 
Frown not: with all my goods I buy 
The precious cap of Liberty. 


I cannot forbear repeating a paſſage out of Per/wus, ſays Cynthio, that in my 
opinion turns the ceremony of making a freeman very handſomely into ri- 
dicule. It ſeems the clapping a cap on his head and giving him a turn on 
the heel were neceſſary circumſtances. A flave thus qualified became a ci- 
tizen of Rome, and was honored with a name more than belonged to any 
of his forefathers, which Perſius has repeated with a great deal of humor. 


Heu ſleriles veri, quibus una Quiritem 

Vertigo facit! hic Dama eſt, non treſſis agaſo, 

Vappa, et lippus, et in tenui ſarragine mendax. 

Verterit hunc dominus, momento turbinis exit 

Marcus Dama. Pape! Marco ſpondente, recuſas 

Credere tu nummos? Marco ſub Fudice palles? 

Marcus dixit, ita eſt: aſſigna, Marce, tabellas. 

Hac mera libertas: hanc nobis fulea donant. Perl. Sat. 5. 


That falſe enfranchiſement with eaſe is found: 
Slaves are made citizens by turning round. 


How! 
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How! replies one, can any be more free? 

Here's Dama, once a groom of low degree, 

Not worth a farthing, and a ſot beſide; 

So true a rogue, for lying's ſake he ly'd: 

But, with a turn, a freeman he became; 

Now Marcus Dama 1s his worſhip's name. 

Good Gods! who would refuſe to lend a ſum, 

If wealthy Marcus ſurety would become! 

Marcus 1s made a judge, and for a proof 

Of certain truth, he ſaid it, is enough. 

A will is to be prov'd; put in your claim; 

Tis clear if Marcus has ſubſcrib'd his name. 

This is true liberty, as I believe; 

What farther can we from our caps receive, | 
Then as we pleaſe without control to live? Mr.Dryden. 


Since you have given us the ceremony of the cap, lays A I'll give 
you that of the wand, out of Claudian. 


Te faſtos ineunte quater, ſollennia ludit 

Omina libertas, dedułlum Vindice morem. 

Lex celebrat, ſamuluſque jugs laxatus herili 

Ducitur, et grato remeat ſecurior ictu. 

Triſtis conditio pulſata fronte recedit: 

In ctvem rubuere gene, ter goque Femovit 

Ferbers promiſfi felix = Se vols,” it Claud de. 4. Conf. Hom. 
The grato iu and the falix injurid, PO Oynthio, would have told us the 
name of the author, though you had ſaid nothing of him. There is none of 
of all the poets that delights ſo much in theſe pretty kinds of contradiction 
as Claudian. He loves to ſet his epithet at variance with, its ſubſtantive, and 
to ſurpriſe his Reader with a ſeeming abſurdity. If this poet were well exa- 
mined, one would find that ſome of his greateſt beauties as well as faults 
ariſe from the frequent uſe of this particular figure. 

I queſtion not, ſays Philander, but you are tired by this time with the com- 
pany of ſo myſterious a ſort of ladies as thoſe we. have had before us. We 
will now, for our diverſion, entertain ourſelves with, a ſet of riddles, and 
ſee if we can find a key to them among the ancient poets. The firſt of them, 
lays Cynthio, is a ſhip under fail, I ſuppoſe it has at leaſt a metaphor or mo- Second 
ral precept for its cargo. This, fays Philander, is an emblem of Happinels, : * 

as 
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as you may ſee by the inſcription it carries in its ſails. We find the ſame de- 
vice to expreſs the ſame thought in ſeveral of the poets: as in Horace, when 
he ſpeaks of the moderation to be uſed in a WT fortune, and in Ovid 
when he reflects on his paſt happineſs. 


Rebus anguſtis animoſus atque 
Fortis appare: Japienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimium ſecundo » 
Turgida vela. Hor. Od. 10. Lib. 2. 


When Fortune ſends a ſtormy wind, 

Then ſhew a brave and preſent mind; 

And when with too indulgent gales 

She ſwells too much, then furl thy fails. Mr. Creech. 


Nominis et fame quondam fulgore trahebar, 
Dum tulit antennas aura ſecunda meas. Ov. de Trif. Lib. 5. El. 12. 


En ego, non pauc is quondam munitus amicis, 
Dum flavit velis aura ſecunda meis. Id. Epiſt. ex. Ponto 3. Lib. 2. 


I liv'd the darling theme of ev ry tongue, 

The golden idol of th' adoring throng; 

Guarded with friends, while Fortune's balmy gales 
Wanton'd auſpicious in my ſwelling fails. 


You ſee the metaphor is the ſame-in the verſes as in the Medal, with this 
diſtinction only, that the one is in words and the other in figures. The idea 
is alike in both, though the manner of repreſenting it is different. If you 
would ſee the whole ſhip made uſe of in the ſame ſenſe by an old poet, as it 
is here on the Medal, you may find it in a pretty allegory of Seneca. 


Fata 1 liceat mii 
Fingere arbitrio meo, 
Tempe rem zephyro levi 
Vela, ne preſſe gravi 
 Spiritu antennæ tremant. 
Lenis et modice fluens © 
Aura, nec ver gens latus, . Cres 
Ducat intrepidam rate. Sen. Oedip. Chor. Act. 4. 


My fortune might I form at will, 
My canvas zephyrs ſoft ſhould fill 
With 
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With gentle breath, leſt ruder gales 
Crack the main-yard, or burſt the fails. 
By winds that temperately blow 

The bark ſhould paſs ſecure and ſlow, 
Nor ſcare me leaning on her fide: 

But ſmoothly cleave th' unruffled tide. 


After having conſidered the ſhip as a metaphor, we may now look on it as 
a reality, and obſerve in it the make of the old Roman veſſels, as they are de- 
ſcribed among the poets. It is carried on by oars and fails at the ſame time. 


Sive opus eft velis minimam bene currit ad auram, 
Stove opus eſt remo remige carpit iter. Ov. de Triſt. Lib. 1. El. 10. 


The poop of it has the bend that Ovid and Virgil mention. 
puppique recurve. Ibid, Lib. 1. El. 3. 


— littora cura 
Pretexunt puppes Virg. 


Vou ſee the deſcription of the pilot, and the place he ſits on, in the following 
quotations. 


Thſe gubernator puppi Palinurus ab altd. Virg, AEn. Lib. 5, 
Ihſius ante oculos ingens d vertice pontus 


In puppim ferit, excutitur, nac magiſter 
Voloitur in caput. Id. AEn. Lib. 1. 


Orontes bark, that bore the Lycian crew, 

(A horrid fight) ev'n in the hero's view, 

From ſtem to ſtern, by waves was overborn ; 

The trembling pilot, from his rudder torn, 

Was headlong hurl'd; - Mr. Dryden. 


Segnemque Mencaten, 

Oblitus decoriſque ſui ſocrumque ſalutis, 

In mare præcipitem puppi deturbat ab alta: 

Iþſe gubernaclo rector ſubit. Id. AEn. Lib, ;. 


Mindleſs of others lives, (ſo high was grown 

His riſing rage) and carelefs of his own: 

The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, 

And hoiſted up, and overboard he threw; 

This done, he ſeiz'd the helm Mr. Dryden. 
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I have mentioned theſe two laſt paſlages of Virgil, becauſe I think we can- 
not have ſo right an idea of the pilot's misfortune in each of them, without 
obſerving the ſituation of his poſt, as appears in ancient Coins. The figure 
you ſee on the other end of the ſhip is a Triton, a man in his upper parts, 
and a fiſh below, with a trumpet in his mouth. Virgil deſcribes him in the 
ſame manner on one of AEneas's ſhips. It was probably a common figure 
on their ancient veſlels, for we meet with it too in Silius Italicus. 


Hunc vehit immanis Triton, et carula conchd 
Exterrens freta: cui laterum tenus hiſpida nanti 
Frons hominem prefert, in priſtim dęſinit alvus; 
Spumea ſemifero ſub pectore murmurat unda. Virg. AEn. Lib. 10. 


The Triton bears him, he, whoſe trumpet's ſound: 

Old Ocean's waves from ſhore to ſhore rebound. 

A hairy man above the waiſt he ſhows, 

A porpoile tail down from his belly grows, 

The billows murmur, which his breaſt oppoſe. Ld. Landerdate. | 


Ducitur et Libye puppis ſignata figuram 
Et Triton captivus. Sil. It. Lib. 14. 


I am apt to think, ſays Eugenius, from certain paſſages of the poets, that ſe- 
veral ſhips made choice of ſome god or other for their guardians, as among 
the Roman catholics every veſlel is recommended to the patronage of ſome 
particular ſaint. To give you an inſtance of two or three. 


Eft mihi. ſitaue precor flave tutela Minerve 


Navis — Ov. de Triſt. Lib. 1. El. 10. 
Numen erat celſe puppis vicina Dione. Sil. It. Lib. 14. 
Hammon numen erat Libyce gentile caring, 

Cornigerdque ſedens ſpeflabat carula fronte. | Ibid, 


The poop great Ammon, Libya's god, diſplay'd, 
Whole horned front the nether flood ſurvey'd. 


The figure of the deity was very large, as I have ſeen it on other Medals as 
well as this you have ſhewn us, and ſtood on one end of the veſſel that it 
patroniſed. This may give us an image of a very beautiful circumſtance that 
we meet with in a couple of wrecks deſcribed by Silius Italicus and Per/zus. 


= Subito cum pondere viflus 
Inſiliente mari ſubmergitur alveus undis. 
Scutd 
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Scuta virum criſteque, et inerti ſpicula ferro. 
Tutelæque deitm fluitant. Sil. It. Lib. 14. 


Sunk by a weight ſo dreadful down ſhe goes, 

And o'er her head the broken billows cloſe, 

Bright ſhields and creſts float round the whirling floods, 
And uſeleſs ſpears confus'd with tutelary gods. 


— trabe rupta Bruttia ſaxa 

Prendit amicus inops, remque omnem ſurdaque vota 

Condidit : Tomo jacet ipſe in littore, et una 

Ingentes de puppe dei, jamque obuta mergis 

Coſta ratis lacere. | Perſ. Sat. 6. 


My friend is ſhipwreck'd on the Brutian ſtrand, 
His riches in th' Ionian main are loſt; 

And he himſelf ſtands ſhiv'ring on the coaſt: 
Where, deſtitute of help, forlorn and bare, 

He wearies the deaf gods with fruitleſs pray'r. 
Their 1mages, the relics of the wreck, 

Torn from their naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves; and rudely thrown aſhore, 
Lie impotent, nor can themſelves reſtore. 

The veſſel ſticks, and ſhews her open'd fide, 
And on her ſhatter'd maſt the mews in triumph ride. Mr. Dryden. 


You will think, perhaps, I carry my conjectures too far, if I tell you that I 
fancy they are theſe kind of gods that Horace mentions in his allegorical 
veſſel which was ſo broken and ſhattered to pieces; for I am apt to think 
that integra relates to the gods as well as the lintea. 


non tibi ſunt integra lintea, 
Non dit, quos iterum preſſa voces malo. Hor. Od. 14. Lib. 1. 


'Thy ſtern is gone, thy gods are loſt, 
And thou haſt none to hear thy cry, 
When thou on dang'rous ſhelves art toſt, 
When billows rage, and winds are high. Mr. Creech. 


Since we are engaged ſo far in the Roman ſhipping, ſays Philander, I'II Fig. 2. 
here ſhew you a Medal that has on its reverſe a roftrum with three teeth 
to it; whence Silius's trifidum roſtrum and Virgil's roftriſque tridentibus, which 
in ſome editions is /tridentibus, the editor chooſing rather to make a falſe 

Nnn 2 quantity 
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quantity than to inſert a word that he did not know the meaning of. Flac- 
cus gives us a To/lrum of the ſame make. 


volat immiſſis cava pinus habenis 
Inſinditque ſalum, et ſpumas vomit ere tridenti. Val. Flac. Arg. L. I. 


A ſhip-carpenter of old Rome, ſays Cynthio, could not have talked more judi- 
ciouſly. I am afraid, if we let you alone, you will find out every plank 
and rope about the veſlel, among the Latin poets. Let us now, if you pleaſe, 
go to the next Medal. 

The next, ſays Philander, is a pair of ſcales, which we meet with on ſeve— 
ral old Coins. They are commonly interpreted as an emblem of the Em- 
peror's juſtice. But why may not we ſuppoſe that they allude ſometimes 
to the balance in the heavens, which was the reigning conſtellation of Romz 
and Ttaly. Whether it be ſo or no, they are capable methinks of receiving 
a nobler interpretation than what is commonly put on them, if we ſuppoſe 
the thought of the reverſe to be the ſame as that in Manilius. 


Fig. 3. 


Heſperiam fua Libra tenet, qud condita Roma | 

Et proprits frenat pendentem nutibus orbem, 

Orbis et Imperium retinet, diſcrimina rerum 

Lancibus, et poſitas gentes tollitque premitque : | 

Qua genitus cum fratre Remus hanc condidit urbem. Manil. Lib. 4. 


The ſcales rule Naly, where Rome commands, 
And ſpreads its empire wide to foreign lands: 
They hang upon her nod, their fates are weigh'd 
By her, and laws are ſent to be obey'd: 
And as her pow 'rful favor turns the poize, 
How low ſome nations fink and others riſe! 

80 Ve Thus guide the ſcales, and then to fix our doom, 


3 They gave us * Cæſar, founder of our Rome. Mr. Creech. 
Fig. 4 The thunderbolt is a reverſe of Auguſtus. We ſee it uſed by the greateſt 
poet of the ſame age to expreſs a terrible and irreſiſtible force in e 
which is probably the meaning of it on this Medal, for in another place the 


ſame poet applies the ſame metaphor to Auguſtus's perſon. 


duo fulmina belli 
Scipiadas Virg. AEn. Lib. 6. 


— Who can declare 
The Scipio's worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war? Mr. Dryden. 


— dum 
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— dum Cœ ſar ad altum 
Fulmmat Eupliratem bello 


Id. Georg. Lib. 4. 


While mighty Cæſar, thund'ring from afar, 
Seeks on Euphrates banks the ſpoils of war. Mr. Dryden. 


I have ſometimes wondered, ſays Eugenius, why the Latin poets ſo frequent- 
ly give the epithets of ?rifidum and triſulcum to the thunderbolt. I am now 
perſuaded they took it from the ſculptors and painters that lived before them, 
and had generally given it three forks, as in the preſent figure. Virgil in- 
fiſts on the number three in its deſcription, and ſeems to hint at the wings 
we ſee on it. He has worked up ſuch a noiſe and terror in the compoſition 
of his thunderbolt as cannot be expreſſed by a pencil or graving-tool. 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoſe 

Addiderant, rutili tres ignis, et Alitis Auſtri. 

Fulgores nunc terriſicos ſonitumque metumque 

Miſcebant operi, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. Virg. AEn. Lib. 8. 


Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more, 

Of winged ſouthern winds, and cloudy ſtore 

As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame, 
And fears are added, and avenging flame. Mr. Dryden. 


Our next reverſe is an oaken garland, which we find on abundance of Fig: 3. 
Imperial Coins. I ſhall not here multiply quotations to ſhew that the gar- 
land of oak was the reward of ſuch as had ſaved the life of a citizen, but 
will give you a paſſage out of Claudian, where the compliment to Stilico is 
the ſame that we have here on the Medal. I queſtion not but the old Coins 
gave the thought to the poet. | 


Mos erat in veterum caſtris, ut tempora quercu 
Velaret, validis qui fuſo viribus hoſle 

Caſurum potuit morti ſubducere ctvem. 

At bibi que poterit pro tantis civica reddi 
Mænibus? aut quante penſabunt ſadta corona? 


Claud. de Laud. Stil. Lib. z. 


Of old, when in the war's tumultuous ſtrife 

A Roman ſav'd a brother Roman's life, 

And foil'd the threatning foe, our fires decreed 

An oaken garland for the victor's meed. 

Thou who haſt ſav'd whole crowds, whole towns ſet free, 
What groves, what woods, ſhall furniſh crowns for thee? 


It 


— — —— — — — — — 


Fig. 6. 
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It is not to be ſuppoſed that the Emperor had actually covered a Roman in 
battle. It 15 enough that he had driven out a tyrant, gaineda victory, or re- 
ſtored juſtice. For in any of theſe or the like caſes he may very well be ſaid 
to have ſaved the life of a citizen, and by conſequence entitled to the reward 
of it. Accordingly we find Virgil diſtributing his oaken garlands to thoſe 
that had enlarged or ſtrengthened the dominions of Rome; as we may learn 
from Statius, that the ſtatue of Curtius, who had ſacrificed himſelf for the good 
of the people, had the head ſurrounded with the ſame kind of ornament. 


Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu. 
Hi tibi Nomentum, et Gabios, urbemque Fidenam, | 
Hi Collatinas imponent montibus arces. Virg. AEn. Lib. 6. 


But they, who crown'd with oaken wreaths appear, 

Shall Gabian walls and ſtrong Fidena rear: 

Nomentum, Bola, with Pometia, found; 

And raiſe Colatian tow'rs on rocky ground. Mr. Dryden. 


Ihſe loci cuſtos, cujus ſacrata vorago, 

Famoſuſque lacus nomen memorabile ſervat, 

Innumeros æris ſonitus, et verbere crudo 

Ut ſenſit mugire forum, movet horrida ſanto 

Ora ſitu, meritdque caput venerabile quercu. Statius Sylv. Lib. 1. 


The guardian of that lake, which boaſts to claim 
A ſure memorial from the Curtian name; 

Rous d by th artificers, whoſe mingled ſound 
From the loud Forum pierc'd the ſhades profound, 
The hoary viſion roſe confeſs'd in view, 

And ſhook the civic wreath that bound his brow. 


The two horns that you ſee on the next Medal are emblems of Plenty. 


apparetque beata pleno 
Copia Cornu. Hor. Carm. Sæc 


Your medalliſts tell us that two horns on a Coin ſignify an extraordinary 
plenty. But I ſee no foundation for this conjecture. Why ſhould they 
not as well have ſtamped two thunderbolts, two Caduceus's, or two ſhips, to 
repreſent an extraordinary force, a laſting peace, or an unbounded happi 
neſs. I rather think that the double Cornu-copia relates to the double tradi- 
tion of its original. Some repreſenting it as the horn of Achelous broken off 
by Hercules, and others as the horn of the goat that gave ſuck to Jupiler. 


rigidum 
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— rigidum fera dextera cornu | 
Dum tenet, infregit; truncdque a fronte revellit. 
Naiades hoc, pomis et odoro flore repletum, 
Sacrdrunt; diverſque meo bona copia cornu eſt. 
Dixerat: at Nymphe Titu ſuccinda Diane 
Una miniſtrarum, fufis utrinque capillis, 
Inceſſit, totumque tulit prædiuite cornu 
Autumnum, et menſas felicia poma ſecundas. 
De Acheloi Corn. Ov. Met. Lib. g. 


Nor yet his fury cool'd; 'twixt rage and ſcorn, 
From my maim'd front he bore the ſtubborn horn: 
This, heap'd with flow'rs and fruits the Maiads bear, 
Sacred to Plenty and the bounteous year. 
He ſpoke; when lo a beauteous nymph appears, 
Girt like Diana's train, with flowing hairs; 
The horn ſhe brings, in which all autumn's ſtor'd; 
And ruddy apples for the ſecond board. Mr. Gay. 


Lac dabat illa deo: ſed fregit in arbore cornu: 
Truncaque dimidid parte decoris erat. 
Suſtulit hoc Nymphe; cinctumque recentibus herbis, 
Et plenum pomis ad Jovis ora tullt. 
Ile, ubi res cœli tenuit, ſoliogue paterno 
Sedit, et invicto nil Foue majus erat, 
Sidera nutricem, nutricis fertile cornu | 
Fecit; quod dominæ nunc quoque nomen habet. 
De Cornu Amalth. Ov. de Faſt. Lib. z. 


The god ſhe ſuckled of old Rhea born; 

And in the pious ofhce broke her horn, 

As playful in a rifted oak ſhe toſt 

Her heedleſs head, and half its honors loſt. 

Fair Amalthza took it off the ground, 

With apples fill'd it and with garlands bound, 

Which to the ſmiling infant ſhe convey d. 

He, when the ſceptre of the gods he ſway 'd, 

When bold he ſeiz'd his father's vacant throne, 

And reign'd the tyrant of the ſkies alone, 

Bid his rough nurſe the ſtarry heav ns adorn, 

Aud grateful in the zodiac hx'd her horn. 
Betwixt 
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Betwixt the double Cornu-copia you ſee Mercury's rod. 


Cyllenes cœlique decus, facunde miniſter, | 
Aurea cui torto virga dracone viret. Mart. Lib. 7. Epig. 74. 


Deſcend, Cyllene's tutelary god, 
With ſerpents twining round thy golden rod. 


It ſtands on old Coins as an emblem of Peace, by reaſon of its ſtupifying 
quality that has gained it the title of Virga ſomnifera. It has wings, for 
another quality that Virgil mentions in his deſcription of it. 


hac fretus ventos et nubila tranat. Virg. 


Thus arm'd the god begins his airy race, 
And drives the racking clouds along the liquid ſpace. Mr. Dryden. 


| The two heads over the two Cornu-copie are of the Emperor's children, who 
| are ſometimes called among the poets the Pledges of Peace, as they took 
| away the occaſions of war in cutting off all diſputes to the ſucceſſion. 


tu mihi prumum 

Tot natorum memoranda parens 

Ulero toties enixa gravi 
Pignora pacis. Sen. Octav. Act. z. 


Thee firſt kind author of my joys, 
Thou ſource of many ſmiling boys, 
Nobly contented to beſtow | 
A pledge of peace in every throe. 


(| This Medal therefore compliments the Emperor on his two children, whom 
| it repreſents as public bleſſings that promiſe peace and plenty to the empire. 


| Fig. 7. The two hands that join one another are emblems of Fidelity. 

Inde Fides dextreque date — Ov. Met. Lib. 14. 
Sociemus animos, pignus hoc fidei cape, 
Continge dextram Sen. Herc. Fur. Act. 2. 
— en dextra ſideſque 
Quem ſecum patrios aiunt portare penates ! Virg. AEn. Lib. 4. 


See now the promis'd faith, the vaunted name, 
'The pious man, who, ruſhing thro' the flame, 
Preſerv'd his gods 


Mr. Dryden. 
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By the inſcription we may ſee that they repreſent in this place the fidelity 
or loyalty of the public towards their Emperor. The Caduceus riſing be- 
tween the hands ſignifies the peace that ariſes from ſuch an union with their 
Prince, as the ſpike of corn on each fide ſhadows out the plenty that is 
the fruit of ſuch a peace. 


Pax Cererem nutrit, pacts alumna Ceres. Ov. de Faſt. Lib. 1. 


The giving of a hand, in the reverſe of Claudius, is a token of good will. pig. 8. 
For when after the death of his nephew Caligula, Claudius was in no ſmall 
apprehenſion for his own life, he was, contrary to his expectation, well 
received among the Pretorian guards, and afterwards declared their Em- 
peror. His reception is here recorded on a Medal, in which one of the 
enſigns preſents him his hand, in the ſame ſenſe as Anchiſes gives it in the 
following verles. 


Thſe pater dextram Anchiſes haud multa moratus 
Dat juveni, atque animum preſentt munere firmat. Virg. AEn. Lib. 3. 


The old weather-beaten ſoldier that carries in his hand the Roman eagle, is 
the ſame kind of officer that you meet with in Fuvenal's fourteenth ſatire. 


Dirue Maurorum attegias, caſtella Brigantum, 
Ut locupletem Aquilam tibi ſexagęſimus annus 
Aﬀerat — Juv. Sat. 14. 


I remember in one of the poets the Signiſer is deſcribed with a lion's ſkin 
over his head and ſhoulders, like this we ſee in the Medal, but at preſent 
I cannot recollect the paſſage. Virgil has given us a noble deſcription of a 
warrior making his appearance under a lion's ſkin. 


tegmen torquens immane leonis 

Terribili impexum ſetd, cum dentibus albis 

Indutus capiti, fic regia tecta ſubibat 

Horridus, Herculeoque humeros indutus amitlu. Virg. AEn. Lib. 5. 


Like Hercules himſelf his ſon appears, 

In ſavage pomp: a lion's hide he wears; 

About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin, 

The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. 

Thus like the god his father, homely dreſt, 

He ſtrides into the hall, a horrid gueſt! Mr. Dryden. 


VOL. I Ooo Since 
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Since you have mentioned the dreſs of your ſtandard-bearer, ſays Cynthio, I 
cannot forbear remarking that of Claudius, which was the uſual Roman ha- 
bit. One may ſee in this Medal, as well as in any antique ſtatues, that the 
old Romans had their necks and arms bare, and as much expoſed to view as 
our hands and faces are at preſent. Before I had made this remark, I have 
ſometimes wondered to ſee the Roman poets, in their deſcriptions of a beau- 
tiful man, ſo often mentioning the turn of his neck and arms, that in our 
modern dreſſes lie out of fight, and are covered under part of the clothing. 
Not to trouble you with many quotations, Horace ſpeaks of both theſe parts 
of the body in the beginning of an ode, that in my opinion may be reck- 
oned among the fineſt of his book, for the naturalneſs of the thought, and 
the beauty of the expreſſion. 


Dum tu Lydia T elephi 
Cervicem roſeam, et cerea Telephi 
| Laudas brachia, ve meum 
| Feroens difficili bile tumet jecur. 


When Telephus his youthful charms, 
His roſy neck and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 
| And in that pleaſing name delight; 
| | My heart, inflam'd by jealous heats, 
| With numberleſs reſentments beats; 
Hp From my pale cheek the color flies, 
| And all the man within me dies. 


| It was probably this particular in the Roman habit that gave Virgil the 
] thought in the following verſe, where Romulus, among other reproaches that 
| he makes the Trojans for their ſoftneſs and effeminacy, upbraids them with 
| the make of their Tunicas that had fleeves to them, and did not leave the 
| arms naked and expoſed to the weather like that of the Romans. 


Et tumice manicas, et habent ridimicula mitra. 


Virgil lets us know in another place, that the 1alians preſerved their old 
language and habits, notwithſtanding the Trojans became their maſters, and 
that the Trojans themſelves quitted the dreſs of their own country for that 
of Jtaly. This he tells us was the effect of a prayer that Juno made to 


Jupiter. 
Lud 
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Hud te, nulld fati quod lege tenetur, 

Pro Latio obteſtor, pro majeſtate tuorum: 

Cum jam connubus pacem felicibus (eſto; ) 

Component, cum jam leges et fadera jungent; 

Ne vetus indigenas nomen mutare Latinos, 

Neu Troas fieri jubeas, Teucroſque vocari; 

Aut vocem mutare viros, aut vertere veſtes. 

Sit Latium, ſint Albani per ſæcula reges: 

Sit Romana potens ald virtute propago: 

Occidit, occideritque ſinas cum nomine Troja. AEn. Lib. 12. 


This let me beg (and this no fates withſtand) 

Both for myſelf, and for your father's land, 

That when the nuptial bed ſhall bind the peace, 

(Which I, ſince you ordain, conſent to bleſs) 

'The laws of either nation be the ſame; 

But let the Latins ſtill retain their name: | 28 
Speak the ſame language which they ſpoke before, 

Wear the ſame habits which their grandſires wore. 

Call them not Trojans: periſh the renown 

And name of Troy, with that deteſted town. 

Lalium be Latium ſtill: let Alba reign, 

And Rome's immortal majeſty remain. Mr. Dryden. 


By the way, I have often admired at Virgil for repreſenting his Juno with 
ſuch an impotent kind of revenge as what is the ſubject, of this ſpeech. 
You may be ſure, ſays Eugenius, that Virgil knew very well this was a 
trifling kind of requeſt for the Queen of the Gods to make, as we may find 


by Jupiter's way of accepting it. 


Olli ſubridens hominum rerumque Yepertor : 

Et germana Jovis, Saturnique altera proles: 
Irarum tantos volvis ſub pectore fluttus ? 

Verum age, et inceptum fruſtra ſubmitte furorem. 
Do, quod vis; et me vittuſque volenſque remitto. 
Sermonem Auſonii patrium moreſque tenebunt. 
Utque eſt, nomen erit: commixti corpore lantum 


Subjident Teucri: morem Tituſque ſacrorum 
| Adjiciam, faciamque omnes uno ore Latinos, KC. AEn. Lib. 12. 


Ooo 2? Then 


Fig. 9. 
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Then thus the Founder of mankind replies, 
(Unruffled was his front, ſerene his eyes,) 

Can Saturn's iſſue, and heav'n's other heir, 
Such endleſs anger in her boſom bear ? 

Be miſtreſs, and your full deſires obtain; 

But quench the choler you foment in vain. 
From ancient blood th' Auſonian people ſprung, 
Shall keep their name, their habit, and their tongue. 
The Trojans to their cuſtoms ſhall be ty'd, 


I will myſelf their common rites provide; 

The natives ſhall command, the foreigners ſubſide: 

All ſhall be Latium; Troy without a name: 

And her loſt ſons forget from whence they came. Mr. Dryden. 


I am apt to think Virgil had a further view in this requeſt of Juno than what 
his commentators have diſcovered in it. He knew very well that his 
AEneid was founded on a very doubtful ſtory, and that AEneas's coming into 
Italy was not univerſally received among the Romans themſelves. He knew 
too that a main objection to this ſtory was the great difference of cuſtoms, 
language and habits among the Romans and Trojans. To obviate therefore 
ſo ſtrong an objection, he makes this difference to ariſe from the forecaſt 
and pre-determination of the gods themſelves. But pray what is the name 
of the lady in the next Medal? Methinks ſhe is very particular in her 
quoiffure. 

It is che emblem of Fruitfulneſs, ſays Philander, and was deſigned as a 
compliment to Julia the wife of Septimius Severus, who had the ſame num- 
ber of children as you ſee on this Coin. Her head is crowned with towers 
in alluſion to Cybele the mother of the gods, and for the ſame reaſon that 
Virgil compares the city of Rome to her. 


Felix prole virum, qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, | 
Lata Deùm partu Virg. AEn. Lib. 6. 


High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race, 

Then when in pomp ſhe makes a Phrygian round, 

With golden turrets on her temples crown'd. Mr. Dryden. 


The vine iſſuing out of the urn ſpeaks the ſame ſenſe as that in the pſal- 


miſt. Thy wife ſhall be as the fruitful vine on the walls of thy houſe. The _ 
Overhead, 
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overhead, and the ſame number on the globe, repreſent the four children. 
There is a medalion of Romulus and Remus ſucking the wolf, with a ſtar over 


each of their heads, as we find the Latin poets ſpeaking of the children of 
Princes under the ſame metaphor. 


Utque tui factunt ſidus juvenile nepotes, 
Per tua perque ſui facla parentis eant. Ovid. de Triſt. Lib. 2. El. 1. 


Tu quoque extinftus jaces, 
Deflende nobis ſemper, infelix puer, 
Modo ſidus orbis, columen anguſte domils, 
Britannice Sen. Octav. Act. 1. 


Thou too dear youth, to aſhes turn'd, 
Britannicus for ever mourn'd! 

Thou ſtar that wont this orb to grace! 
Thou pillar of the Julian race! 


Maneas hominum contentus habenis, 
Undarum terreque potens, et ſidera dones. Stat. Theb. Lib. 1. 


Stay, great Cæſar, and vouchſafe to reign 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the watry main; 
Reſign to ove his empire of the ſkies, 
And people heav'n with Roman deities. Mr. Pope. 


I need not mention Homer's comparing Aſ/tyanax to the morning ſtar, nor 
Virgil's imitation of him in his deſcription of Aſcanius. 

The next Medal was ſtamped on the marriage of Nero and Odlavia; you rig. 10. 
ſee the ſun over the head of Nero, and the moon over that of Ofavia. They 
face one another according to the ſituation of theſe two planets in the 
heavens. 


Phebers obvia flammis 
Demet notti luna timores. Sen. Thyeſt. Act. 4. 


And to ſhew that Odlavia derived her whole luſtre from the friendly aſpect 
of her huſband. 


Sicut luna ſuo tunc tantum deficit orbe, 
Quum Phabum adverfis currentem non videt aftris. Manil. Lib. 4. 


Becauſe the moon then only feels decay, | 
When oppoſite unto her brother's ray. Mr. Creech. 


But if we conſider the hiſtory of this Medal, we ſhall find more fancy in 
it than the medalliſts have yet diſcovered. Nero and Odavia were not only 
huſband 
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huſband and wife, but brother and ſiſter, Claudius being the father of both. 
We have this relation between them marked out in the tragedy of Oftavia, 
where it ſpeaks of her marriage with Nero. 


Fratris thalamos ſortita tenet 
Maxima Funo: ſoror Auguſti 
Sociata torts, cur @ patrid 

Pellitur Auld? 


To ove his ſiſter conſort wed, 
Uncenſur'd ſhares her brother's bed: 


Shall Cæſar's wife and ſiſter wait, 
An exile at her huſband's gate? 


Implebit aulam ſtirpe cœleſti tuam 
Generata divo, Claudie gents decus, 
Sortia fratris, more J7unonis, toros. Ibid. Act. 2. 


Thy ſiſter, bright with every blooming grace, 
Will mount thy bed t'enlarge the Claudian race: 
And proudly teeming with fraternal love, 
Shall reign a Juno with the Roman ove. 


They are therefore very prettily repreſented by the ſun and moon, who as 
they are the moſt glorious parts of the univerſe, are ina poetical genealogy 
brother and ſiſter. Virgil gives us a fight of them in the ſame nn that 
they regard each other on this Medal. 


Sen. Oct. Act. 1. 


Nec Fratris radiis obnoxia ſurgere Luna. Virg. ans! I, 
Fig. 11, The flattery on the next Medal is in the ſame thought as that of Lucretius. 


Thſe Epicurus obit decurſo lumine vitæ; 
Qui genus humanum ingenio ſuperavit, et omneis 
Preſtinxit, ſtellas exortus utt &therius fol. Lucret. Lib. 3 


Nay, Epicurus race of life is run; 
That man of wit, who other men outſhone, 
As far as meaner ſtars the mid-day ſun. Mr. Creech. 


The Emperor appears as the riſing ſun, and holds a globe in his hand, to 
figure out the earth that is enlightened and actuated by his beauty. 


Sol qui terrarum flammis opera omnia luſtras. Virg. 
ubi primos craſtinus ortus 
Extulerit Titan, radiiſque retexerit orbem. Id. 


When 
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When next the ſun his rifing light diſplays, 
And gilds the world below with purple rays. Mr. Dryden. 


On his head you ſee the rays that ſeem to grow out of it. Claudian in the 


deſcription of his infant Titan deſcants on this glory about his head, but has 
run his deſcription into moſt wretched fuſtian. | 


Invalidum dextro portat Titana lacerto, 
Nondum luce gravem, nec pubeſcentibus alte 
Criſtatum radus; primo clementior @v0 
Fingitur, et tenerum vagitu deſpuit ignem. 
. Claud. de rapt. Prof. Lib. 2. 


An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms; 

Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear 

The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 

Mild was the babe, and from his cries there came 
A gentle breathing and a harmleſs flame. 


The ſun riſes on a Medal of Commodus, as Ovid deſcribes him in the ſtory Fig. 12. 


of Phaeton. 


Ardua prima via eſt, et qua vix mane recentes 
Enituntur equi Ov. Met. Lib. 2. 


You have here too the four horſes breaking through the clouds in their 
morning paſſage. 


Pyroets, et Eous, et AEthon, 


Solis equi, quartuſque Phlegon Ibid. 
Corripuere viam, pedibuſque per aera motis 
Obſlantes ſcindunt nebulas Ibid. 


The woman underneath repreſents the earth, as Ovid has drawn her ſitting 
in the ſame figure. 


Siuiſtulit omniſeros collo tenus arida vultus; 

. Oppoſuitque manum fronti, magnoque tremore 
Omnia concutiens paulum ſubſedtt. Ibid. 
The earth at length 
Uplifted to the heav'ns her blaſted head, 
And clap'd her hand upon her brows, and ſaid, 
(But firſt, impatient of the ſultry heat, 
Sunk deeper down, and ſought a cooler ſeat.) 


The Corna-copia in her hand is a type of her fruitfulneſs, as in the ſpeech 
ſhe makes to Jupiter. Hoſne 


1 
WEE 
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Hoſne mihi fructus, hunc fertilitatis honorem, 

Officiique refers? quod adunci vulnera aratri 

Raſtrorumque fero, totoque exerceor anno? 

Quod pecori frondes, alimentaque mitia fruges 

Humano generi, vobis quoque thura miniſtro? Ibid. 


This the reward for all the fruits I bear, 
Tortur'd with rakes and harraſs'd all the year? 
'That herbs for cattle daily I renew, 

And food for man, and frankincenſe for you? 


And does the plough for this my body tear? | 


So much for the deſigning part of the Medal; as for the thought of it, the 
antiquaries are divided upon it. For my part I cannot doubt but it was 
made as a compliment to Commodus on his ſkill in the chariot race. It is 


ſuppoſed that the ſame occaſion furniſhed Lucan with the ſame thought in 
his addreſs to Nero. 


Seu te flammigeros Phæbi conſcendere currus, 
Telluremque nihil, mutato ſole, timentem 
Igne vago luſtrare juvet 


Luc. Lib. 1. ad Neronem. 


Or if thou chooſe the empire of the day, 
And make the ſun's unwilling ſteeds obey ; 
Auſpicious if thou drive the flaming team, 


While earth rejoices in thy gentler beam Mr. Rowe. 


This is ſo natural an alluſion, that we find the courſe of the ſun deſcribed 
in the poets by metaphors borrowed from the Circus. 


Quum ſuſpenſus eat Phabus, currumque refleflat 


Huc illuc, agiles et ſervet in æthere metas. Manil. Lib. 1. 
— Heſperio pojitas in littore metas. Ov. Met. Lib. 2. 
Et ſol ex @quo metd diſlabat utraque. Idem. 


However it be, we are ſure in general it isa comparing of Commodus to the 


ſun, which is a ſimile of as long ſtanding as poetry, I had almoſt ſaid, as 
the ſun itſelf. 


I believe, ſays Cynthio, there is ſcarce a great man he ever ſhone upon 
that has not been compared to him. I look on ſimiles as a part of his 
productions. I do not know whether he raiſes fruits or flowers in greater 
number. Horace has turned this compariſon into ridicule ſeventeen hun- 
dred years ago. 

—— Laudat 
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— Laudat Brutum, laudatque cohortem, 
Solem Afie Brutum appellat Hor. Sat. 7. Lib. 1. 


He praiſeth Brutus much and all his train; 
He calls him Aja's ſun Mr. Creech. 


You have now ſhewn us perſons under the diſguiſe of ſtars, moons and 
ſuns. I ſuppoſe we have at laſt done with the celeſtial bodies. 

The next figure you ſee, ſays Philander, had once a place in the heavens, Fig. 1z. 
if you will believe eccleſiaſtical ſtory. It is the ſign that is ſaid to have ap- 
peared to Con/tantine before the battle with Maxentius. We are told by a Chriſ- 
tian poet, that he cauſed it to be wrought on the military enſign that the 
Romans call their Labarum. And it is on this enſign that we find it in the 
preſent Medal. 


Chriſtus purpurenm NI textus in auro 
Signabat Labarum. Prudent. contra Symm. Lib. 1. 


A Chriſt was on th Tüpetial ſtandard born, 
That gold embroiders, and that gems adorn. 


By the word Chriſtus he means without doubt the preſent figure, which is 
compoſed. out of the two initial letters of the name. 

He bore the ſame ſign in his ſtandards, as you may ſee in the following pig. 14. 
Medal and verſes. 


Agnoſcas, Regina, libens mea ſigna neceſſe eſt: 
In quibus Effigies Crucis aut gemmata refulget, 
Aut longis ſolido ex auro prefertur in haſlis. 
Conſtantinus Romam alloquitur, Ibid. 


My enſign let the queen of nations praiſe, 

That rich in gems the Chriſtian croſs diſplays: 
There rich in gems; but on my quiv'ring ſpears 
In ſolid gold the ſacred: mark appears. 


Vexillumque Crucis ſummus dominator adorat. Id. in Apotheoſi. 


See there the croſs he wav'd on hoſtile ſhores, 
The Emperor of all the world adores. 


But to return to our Labarum; if you have a mind to ſee it in a ſtate of Fig. 15. 
Paganiſm you have it on a San of Tiberius. It ſtands between two other en- 
hgns, and is the mark of a Roman colony where the Medal was ſtamped. By 
the way you muſt obſerve, that wherever the Romans fixed their ſtandards. they 
VOL. I. Pp p | looked 


Fig. 16. 
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looked on that place as their country, and thought themſelves obliged to 
defend it with their lives. For this reaſon their ſtandards were always car- 
ried before them when they went to ſettle themſelves in a colony. This 
gives the meaning of a couple of verſes in Silius Italicus, that make a very far- 
fetched compliment to Fabius. 


| Ocyus huc Aquilas ſervataque ſigna referte, 
Hic patria eſt, murique urbis ſlant pectore in uno. Sil. It. Lib. ». 


The following Medal was ſtamped on Trajan's victory over the Daci. You 
ſee on it the figure of Trajan preſenting a little Victory to Rome. Between them 
lies the conquered province of Dacia. It may be worth while to obſerve the 
particularities in each figure. We ſee abundance of perſons on old Coins 
that hold a little Victory in one hand, like this of Trajan, which is always the 
ſign of a conqueſt. I have ſometimes fancied Virgil alludes to this cuſtom in 
a verſe that Turnus ſpeaks. 


Non adeo has exoſa manus victoria ſugit. Virg. AEn. Lib. 11. 
If you conſent, he ſhall not be refus' d. 
Nor find a hand to victory unus d. Mr. Dryden. 


The Emperor's ſtanding in a gown, and making a preſent of his Dacian vic: 
tory to the city of Rome, agrees very well with Claudian's character of him. 


viftura feretur 

Gloria Trajani; non tam quod, Tigride vidto, 

Noſtra triumphati fuerint provincia Parthi, 

Alta quod invettus ftratis capitolia Dacis: 

Quam patriæ quod mitts erat. Claud. de 4to. Conf. Honor. 


Thy glory, Trajan, ſhall for ever live: 

Not that thy arms the Tigris mourn'd, o'ercome, 
And tributary Parthia bow'd to Rome, 

Not that the capitol receiv'd thy train 

With ſhouts of triumph for the Daci ſlain: 

But for thy mildneſs to thy country ſhewn. 


The city of Rome carries the wand in her hand that is the ſymbol of he 
divinity. | 
Delubrum Rome (colitur nam ſanguine et ipſa | 

More Dea. Prudent. cont. Sym. L. 1. 


For 
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For Rome, a goddeſs too, can boaſt her ſhrine, 
With victims ſtain'd, and ſought with rights divine. 


As the globe under her feet betokens her dominion over all the nations of 
the earth. | 


Terrarum dea, gentiumque Roma; 
Cui par eſt nihil, et nihil ſecundum. Mart. Lib. 12. Epig. 8. 


O Rome, thou goddeſs of the earth! 
To whom no rival e'er had birth; 
Nor ſecond e'er ſhall riſe. 


The heap of arms ſhe fits on ſignifies the peace that the Emperor had pro- 
cured her. On old Coins we often ſee an Emperor, a Victory, the city of 
Rome, or a ſlave, fitting on a heap of arms, which always marks out the 
peace that aroſe from ſuch an action as gave occaſion to the Medal. I 
think we cannot doubt but Virgil copied out this circumſtance from the 
ancient ſculptors, in that inimitable deſcription he has given us of Militar) 
Fury ſhut up in the temple of Janus and loaden with chains. 


Claudentur belli porte : Furor impius intus 
Sæua ſedens ſuper arma, et centum vinctus ahenis 
Poſt tergum nodis, fremet horridus ore cruento. Virg. AEn. Lib. 1. 


Janus himſelf before his fane ſhall wait, 

And keep the dreadful iſſues of his gate, 

With bolts and iron bars: within remains | 

Impriſon'd Fury, bound in brazen chains: 

High on a trophy rais'd of uſeleſs arms 

He ſits, and threats the world with dire alarms. Mr. Dryden. 


We are told by the old ſcholiaſt, ſays Zugentius, that there was actually ſuch 
a ſtatue in the temple of anus as that Virgil has here deſcribed, which I 
am almoſt apt to believe, ſince you aſſure us that this part of the deſign is 
lo often met with on ancient Medals. But have you nothing to remark on 
the figure of the province? Her poſture, ſays Philander, is what we often 
meet with in the ſlaves and captives of old Coins: among the poets too, 
ſitting on the ground is a mark of miſery or captivity. 


Mullos illa dies incomtis maſjla capillis 
Sederat — — Propert. Lib. 1. 
O utinam ante tuos ſedeam captiua penates, Id. Lib. 4. 


O might I fit a captive at thy gate! 
Ppp2? You 


Fig. 17. 
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You have the ſame poſture in an old Coin that celebrates a victory of 
Lucius Verus over the Parthians. The captive's hands are here bound be— 
hind him, as a farther inſtance of his ſlavery. 


Ecce manus juvenem interea poſt terga revindtum, 


Paſtores magno ad Regem clamore ferebant. Virg. AEn. Lib. 2. 
Mean while, with ſhouts, the Trojan ſhepherds bring 

A captive Greek in bands before the King. Mr. Dryden. 
Cui dedit invitas vicla noverca manus. Ov. de Faſt. 
Cum rudis urgenti brachia victa dedi. Propert. Lib. 4. 


We may learn from Ovid that it was ſometimes the cuſtom to place a ſlave 
with his arms bound at the foot of the trophy, as in the figure before us. 


Stentque ſuper vinctos trunca trophea viros. Ov. Ep. ex Ponto Lib. 4. 


You ſee on his head the cap which the Parthians, and indeed moſt of the 
eaſtern nations, wear on Medals. They had not probably the ceremony 
of veiling the bonnet in their ſalutations, for in Medals they till have it 
on their heads, whether they are before Emperors or Generals, kneeling, 
ſitting, or ſtanding. Martial has diſtinguiſhed them by this cap as their 
chief characteriſtic. 


Fruſtra blanditie venitis ad me 

Altritis miſerabiles labellis, 

Didturus dominum, deumque non ſum: 

Jam non eft locus hac in urbe vobis. 

Ad Parthos procul ite pileatos, 

Et turpes, humuleſque ſuppliceſque 

Piftorum ſola baſiate regum. Mart. Epig. 72. Lib. 10. 


In vain, mean flatteries, ye try, 

| To gnaw the lip, and fall the eye; 
No man a god or lord I name: 
From Romans far be ſuch a ſhame! 
Go teach the ſupple Parthian how 
To veil the bonnet on his brow: 
Or on the ground all proftrate fling 
Some Pic, before his barbarous King. 


I cannot hear, ſays Cynthio, without a kind of indignation, the ſatirical re- 
flection that Martial has made on the memory of Domitian. It is certain 


ſo ill an Emperor deſerved all the reproaches that could be heaped upon 
him, 
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him, but he could not deſerve them of Martial. I muſt confeſs I am leſs 
ſcandaliſed at the flatteries the epigrammatiſt paid him living, than the in- 
gratitude he ſhewed him dead. A man may be betrayed into the one by 
an over- ſtrained complaiſance, or by a temper extremely ſenſible of favors 

and obligations: whereas the other can ariſe from nothing but a natural 
baſeneſs and villany of ſoul. It does not always happen, ſays Philander, 
that the poet and the honeſt man meet together in the ſame perſon. I 
think we need enlarge no farther on this Medal, unleſs you have a mind 
to compare the trophy on it with that of Mezentius in Virgil. 


Ingentem quercum deciſs undique ramis 

Con/lituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 

Mezenti ducts exuvias; tibi, magne, tropæum, 

Bellipotens : aptat rorantes ſanguine criſtas, 

Telaque trunca viri, et bis ſex thoraca petitum 

Perfoſſumque locis; clypeumque ex are ſiniſtræ | 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum. Virg. AEn. Lib. 11. 


He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs: 
Then on a riſing ground the trunk he plac'd; 
Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. 
The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn, 
Now on a naked ſnag in triumph born, 

Was hung on high; and glitter'd from afar: 

A trophy ſacred to the God of war. 

Above his arms, fix'd on the leafleſs wood. 
Appear'd his plumy creſt, beſmear'd with ood ; 
His brazen buckler on the left was ſeen; 
Truncheons of ſhiver'd lances hung between: 
And on the right was plac'd his corſlet, bord, 
And to the neck was ty'd his unavailing ſword. Mr. Dryden. 


On the next Medal you ſee the peace that Veſbaſian procured the empire, Fig. 18. 
after having happily finiſhed all its wars both at home and abroad. The 
woman with the olive branch in her hand is the figure of Peace. 


— pignore Pacis 
Pratendens dextra ramum canentis oliv. Sil. It. Lib. 3. 


Wich the other hand ſhe thruſts a lighted torch under a heap of armor that 
lies by an altar. This alludes to a cuſtom among the ancient Romans, of 
gathering up the armor that lay ſcattered on the field of battle, and burn- 


ing 


—— — — — ” 


Fig. 19, 
20. 
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ing it as an offering to one of their deities. It is to this cuſtom that Virgil 
refers, and Silius Talicus has deſcribed at large. 


| Qualis eram cum primam aciem Preneſte ſub ipſd | 
1 1 Stravi, ſcutorumgue incendi victor acervos. Virg. AEn. Lib. 8. 


Bauch as I was beneath Præneſte's walls; 
Then when I made the foremoſt foes retire, 
And ſet whole heaps of conquer'd ſhields on fire. Mr. Dryden. 


Aſt tibi, Bellipotens, Sacrum, conſtrudtus aceruo 
Ingenti mons armorum conſurgit ad aſtra: 

Tpſe manu celſam pinum, flammdque comantem 
Aitollens, ductor Gradroum in vota ciebat : 

Primitias pugne, et læti libamina belli, 

Hannibal Auſonio cremat hec de nomine vittor, 

Et tibi, Mars genitor, votorum haud ſurde meorum, 
Arma electa dicat ſpirantum turba virorum. 

Tum face conjeftd, populatur fervidus ignis 
Flagrantem molem ; et ruptd caligine, in auras 
Aﬀtus apex claro perfundit lumine campos. Sil. It. Lib. 10. 


To thee the Warrior-God, aloft in air 

A mountain pile of Roman arms they rear: 
The gen'ral graſping in his victor hand 

A pine of ſtately growth, he wav'd the brand, 
And cry'd, O Mars! to thee devote I yield 
Theſe choice firſt fruits of honor's purple held. 
Join'd with the partners of my toil and praiſe, 
Thy Hannibal this vow'd oblation pays; 
Grateful to thee for Latian laurels won: 
Accept this homage, and abſolve thy ſon. 
Then, to the pile the flaming torch he toſs'd ; 
In ſmould'ring ſmoke the light of heav'n is loſt: 
But when the fire increaſe of fury gains, 

The blaze of glory gilds the diſtant plains. 


As for the heap of arms, and mountain of arms, that the poet mentions, 
you may ſee them on two Coins of Marcus Aurelius, DE SARMATIS and 
DE GERMANIS allude perhaps to the-form of words that might be uſed 
at the ſetting fire to them. Auſonio de nomine. Thoſe who will not al- 
low of the interpretation I have put on theſe two laſt Medals, may think it 
an 
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an objection that there is no torch or fire near them to ſignify any ſuch 
alluſion. But they may conſider that on ſeveral Imperial Coins we meet 
with the figure of a funeral pile, without any thing to denote the burning 
of it, though indeed there is on ſome of them a flambeau ſticking out on 
each fide, to let us know it was to be conſumed to aſhes. 
You have been ſo intent on the burning of the arms, ſays Cynthio, that 
you have forgotten the pillar on your 18th Medal. You may find the hiſtory 
of it, ſays Philander, in Ovid de Faſtis. It was from this pillar that the ſpear 
was toſſed at the opening of a war, for which reaſon the little figure on the 
top of it holds a ſpear in its hand, and Peace turns her back upon it. 


Proſpicit a templo ſummum brevis area circum : 
Eſt ibi non parve parua columna note : 
Hinc ſolet haſta manu, belli prænuncia, mitt: ; 
In regem et gentes cum placet arma capi. Ov. de Faſt. Lib. 6. 


Where the high fane the ample cirque commands 
A little, but a noted pillar ſtands, 

From hence, when Rome the diſtant Kings defies, 
In form the war-denouncing Javelin flies, 


The different interpretations that have been made on the next Medal Fig. 21. 
ſeem to be forced andunnatural. I will therefore give you my own opinion 
of it. The vellelis here repreſented as ſtranded. 'The figure before it ſeems to 
come in to its aſſiſtance, and to lift it off the ſhallows: for we ſee the water 
ſcarce reaches up to the knees; and though it is the figure of a man ſtanding 
on firm ground, his attendants, and the good office he is employed upon, 
reſemble thoſe the poets often attribute to Neptune. Homer tells us, that the 
whales leaped up at their god's approach, as we ſee in the Medal. The 
two ſmall figures that ſtand naked among the waves, are ſea deities of an 
inferior rank, who are ſuppoſed to aſſiſt their ſovereign in the ſuccor he 
gives the diſtreſſed veſlel. 


Cymothoe, ſimul et Triton adnixus acuto 
Detrudunt naves ſcopulo; levat ipſe tridenti, 
Et vaſtas aperit ſyrtes, et temperat æquor, Virg. AEn. Lib. 1. 


Cymothoe, Triton, and the ſea-green train 

Of beauteous nymphs, the daughters of the main, 

Clear from the rocks the veſlels with their hands; 

The god himſelf with ready trident ſtands, 

And opes the deep, and ſpreads the mavings ſands. Mr. Dryden. 


fam 
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FX 7 


Jam placidis ratis extat aquis, quam gurgite ab imo 
Et Thetis, et magnis Nereus ſocer erigit ulnis. Val. Flac. Lib. 1. 


The interpreters of this Medal have miſtaken theſe two figures for the re- 
preſentation of two perſons that are drowning. But as they are both naked, 
and drawn in a poſture rather of triumphing over the waves than of ſinking 
under them, ſo we ſee abundance of water deities on other Medals repre- 
ſented after the ſame manner. 


Ite Dee virides, liquidoſque advertite vultus, 
Et vitreum teneris crinem redimite corymbis, 
Veſte nihil tefle : quales emergitis altis 
Fontibus, et viſu Satyros torquetis amantes. 
Statius de Balneo Etruſci. Lib. 1. 


Haſte, haſte, ye Natzads! with attractive art 
New charms to ev'ry native grace impart: 

With op 'ning flow'rets bind your ſea-green hair, 
Unveil 'd; and naked let your limbs appear: 

So from the ſprings the Satyrs ſee you riſe, 

And drink eternal paſſion at their eyes. 


After having thus far cleared our way to the Medal, I take the thought of 
the reverſe to be this. The ſtranded veſſel is the commonwealth of Rome, 
that by the tyranny of Domitian, and the inſolence of the Pretorian guards 
under Nerva, was quite run aground and in danger of periſhing. Some of 
thoſe embarked in it endeavour at her recovery, but it is Trajan that by the 
adoption of Nerva ſtems the tide to her relief, and like another Neptune 
ſhoves her off the quickſands. Your device, ſays Eugenius, hangs very well 
together; but is not it liable to the ſame exceptions that you made us laſt 
night to ſuch explications as have nothing but the writers imagination to 
ſupport them? To ſhew you, ſays Philander, that the conſtruction I put on 
this Medal 1s conformable to the fancies of the old Romans, you may obſerve, 
that Horace repreſents at length the commonwealth of Rome under the figure 


of a ſhip, in the allegory that you meet with in the fourteenth ode of his 
firſt book. 


O Navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus. 


And ſhall the raging waves again 
Bear thee back into the main? Mr. Creech. 


Nor 
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Nor was any thing more uſual than to repreſent a God in the ſhape and 


dreſs of an Emperor. 


Apellee cuperent te ſcribere ceræ, 
_ Optaſſetque novo ſimilem te ponere templo 
Atticus Elei ſenior Jovis; et tua mitis 
Ora Taras: tua ſidereas imitantia flammas 
Lumina, contempto mallet Rhodos aſpera Phabo. 
| Statius de Equo Domitiani, Syl. 1. 


Now had Apelles liv'd, he'd ſue to grace 
His glowing tablets with thy godlike face: 
Phidias, a ſculptor for the Pow'rs above! 
Had wiſh'd to place thee with his iv'ry Jove. 
Rhodes, and Tarentum, that with pride ſurvey, 
The thund'rer this, and that the God of day; 
Each fam'd Coloſſus would exchange for thee, 
And own thy form the lovelieſt of the three. 


For the thought in general, you have juſt the ſame metaphorical compli- 
ment to Theodgſus in Claudian, as the Medal here makes to Trajan. 


Nulla relifta foret Romani nominis umbra, 

M pater ille tuus jamjam ruitura ſubiſſet 

Pondera, turbatamque ratem, certdque levaſſet 
Naufragium commune manu. Claudian. de 4to Conf. Honorii. 


Had not thy fire defer'd th' impending fate, 
And with his ſolid virtue prop d the ſtate; 

Sunk in oblivion's ſhade, the name of Rome, 
An empty name! had ſcarce ſurviv'd her doom: 
Half wreck'd ſhe was, till his auſpicious hand 
Reſum'd the rudder, and regain'd the land. 


I ſhall only add, that this Medal was ſtamped in honor of Trajan, when he 
was only Ceſar, as appears by the face of it . . . SARI TRAIANO. 


The next is a reverſe of Marcus Aurelius. We have on it a Minerva Fig. 22, 
mounted on a monſter, that Auſonius deſcribes in the following verſes. 


Illa etiam Thalamos per trina enigmata quarens 
5 bipes, et quadrupes foret, et tripes omnia ſolus; 
erruit Aoniam Volucris, Leo, Virgo; triformis 
Sphinx, volucris pennts, pedibus fera, fronte puella. | 
VOL. I. Qqq To 
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To form the monſter Sphinx, a triple kind, 
Man, bird, and beaſt, by nature were combin'd: 6 Ie 
With feather'd fans ſhe wing'd th' aerial ſpace; 


And on her feet the lion-claws diſgrace 

The bloomy features of a virgin-face. 

O'er pale Aonzia panic horror ran, 

While in myſterious ſpeech ſhe thus began: 
What animal, when yet the morn is new, 
Walks on four legs infirm; at noon on two: 
But day declining to the weſtern ſkies. 

He needs a third; a third the night ſupplies? 


The monſter, ſays Cynthia, is a ſphinx, but for her meaning on this Medal, 
I am not Oedipus enough to unriddle it. I muſt confeſs, ſays Philander, the 
poets fail me in this particular. There is however a paſſage in Pauſanias 
that I will repeat to you, though it is in proſe, ſince I know no body elſe 
that has explained the Medal by it. The Athenians, ſays he, drew a ſphinx 
on the armor of Pallas, by reaſon of the ſtrength and ſagacity of this ani- 
mal. The ſphinx therefore ſignifies the ſame as Minerva herſelf, who was 
the Goddeſs of arms as well as wiſdom, and deſcribes the Emperor, as one 
of the poets expreſſes it, 


—— — Studi florentem utriuſque Minerog. 


Whom both Minervas boaſt t'adopt their own. 


The Romans joined both devices together, to make the emblem the more 
ſignificant, as indeed they could not too much extol the learning and mili- 
tary virtues of this excellent Emperor, who was the beſt * and 
the greateſt general of his age. - 


We will cloſe up this ſeries of Medals with one that was ſtamped under 
Fig. 23. Tiberius to the memory of Auguſtus. Over his head you fee the ſtar that his 
father Julius Cæſar was ſuppoſed to have been changed into. 


Ecce Dionæi proceſſit Cæſaris aſtrum. Virg. Ecl. g. 
See, Ceſar's lamp is lighted in the ſkies. Mr. Dryden. 


micat inter omnes 
Julium ſidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. Hor. 


3 Julius 
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A Julius Ceſar's light appears 
As, in fair nights and ſmiling ſkies, 
The beauteous moon amidſt the meaner ſtars. 


Vix ea fatus erat, medid cum ſede ſenatis 
Conſtitit alma Venus, nulli cernenda, fuique 
C&ſaris eripuit membris, nec in atra ſolui | 
Paſſa recentem animam, cœleſtibus intulit aſtris. 
Dumque tulit lumen capere atque igneſcere ſenſit, 
Emiſuque fmu: Lund evolat altius illa, 
Flammiferumque trahens ſpatioſo limite crinem, 
Stella micat. Ov. Met. Lib. 15. 


This ſpoke; the goddeſs to the ſenate flew ; 

Where, her fair form conceal'd from mortal view, 

Her Cæſar's heav'nly part ſhe made her care, 

Nor left the recent ſoul to waſte to air; 

But bore it upwards to its native ſkies: 

Glowing with new-born fires ſhe ſaw it riſe; 

Forth ſpringing from her boſom up it flew, 

And kindling, as it ſoar'd, a comet grew; 

Above the lunar ſphere it took its flight, 

And ſhot behind it a long trail of light. Mr. Welſted. 


Virgil draws the ſame figure of Auguſtus on AEneas's ſhield as we ſee on this 
Medal. The commentators tell us, that the ſtar was engraven on Auguſtus's 
helmet; but we may be ſure Virgil means ſuch a figure of the Emperor as 
he uſed to be repreſented by in the Roman ſculpture, and ſuch a one as we 
may ſuppoſe this to be that we have before us. 


Hinc Auguſtus agens Italos in prelia Caſar, 

Cum patribus, populoque, Penatibus, et magnis Dns, 

Stans celſd in puphi; geminas cui tempora flammas 

Læta vomunt, patriumque aperitur vertice ſidus. Virg. AEn. Lib. 8. 
Young Cæſar on the ſtern in armor bright, 

Here leads the Romans, and the gods, to fight: 

His beamy temples ſhoot their flames afar; 

And o'er his head is hung the Julian ſtar. Mr. Dryden. 


The thunderbolt that lies by him is a mark of his apotheoſis, that makes 
him as it were a companion of Jupiter. Thus the poets of his own age that 


deified him living: 
22 Diviſum 


Mr. Creech. 
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Diviſum Imperium cum Jove Ceſar habet. 
 #Hic ſocium ſummo cum Jove numen habet. 3 | 4 Ov. 


Virg. 


11 | {fk 


regit Auguſtus ſocio per ſigna Tonante. Manil. Lib. 1. 


Sed tibi debetur cœlum, te fulmine pollens, Wo 
Accipiet cupidi Regia magna Jovis. Ov. de Auguſto ad Liviam. 


He wears on his head the corona radiata, which at that time was another 
type of his divinity. The ſpikes that ſhoot out from the crown were to 
repreſent the rays of the ſun. There were twelve of them, in alluſion to 
the ſigns of the Zodiac. It is this kind of crown that Virgil deſcribes. 


ingenti mole Latinus - 
Quadryugo vehitur curru, cui tempora circum 
Aurati bis ſex radii fulgentia cingunt, 

Solis avi ſpecimen. 
Four ſteeds the chariot of Latinus bear: 


Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the God of day. Mr. Dryden. 


If you would know why the corona radiata is a repreſentation of the ſun, 
you may ſee it in the figure of Apollo on the next reverſe, where his head is 
encompaſſed with ſuch an arch of glory as Ovid and Statius mention, that 


might be put on and taken off at pleaſure. 
et genitor circum caput omne micantes 
Depoſuit radios 
The tender fire was touch'd with what he ſaid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head. 


Impoſuitque come radios 
Then fix'd his beamy circle on his head. 


licet ignipedum franator equorum 


Iþſe tuis alte radiantem crinibus arcum | | 
Imprimat- Stat. Theb. Lib. 1. ad Domitianum. 


Tho' Phebus longs to mix his rays with thine, 
And in thy glories more ſerenely ſhine. Mr. Pope. 


In his right hand he holds the whip with which he is ſuppoſed to drive the 
horſes of the ſun: as in a pretty paſſage of Ovid, that ſome of his editors 


muſt needs fancy ſpurious. 
Fig * Colligit 


Virg. AEn. Lib. 12. 


Fig. 24. 


Ov. Met. Lib. 2. 


Ibid. 
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| Colligit amentes, et adhuc terrore pauentes, 
. +, Phaebus equos, ſlimuloque dolens et verbere ſæuit: | 
E Sævit enim, e ohe lat, et imputat les; Ov. Met. Lib. 2. 


Preyail 'd upon at length, again he took | 
The harmleſs ſteeds, that ftill with horror ſhook, 
And plies 'em with the laſh, and whips 'em on, 
And, as he whips, upbraids 'em with his ſon. 


The double pointed dart in his left hand is an emblem of his beim that 
pierce through ſuch an infinite depth of air, and enter into the very bowels 
of the earth. Accordingly Lucretius calls them the darts of the day, as 
Auſon ius, to make a ſort of witticiſm, has followed his example. - 


Non. radii ſolis, neque lucida tela Diei. | Lucret. 


Exultant udæ ſuper arida ſaxa raping, We 2 8 1p (Sin ei ode 
Luciferique pavent letalia tela Dia. Ba i a(t} 28 {RILEFER 
de viſcibus captis. Auſ. Eid. 10. 


Caligo terre ſcinditur, | 
Percuſſa ſolis ſpiculo. "ee Prud. Hym. 2. 


I have now given you a ſample of ſuch emblematical Medals as are unrid- 
dled by the Latin poets, and have ſhewn ſeveral paſſages in the Latin poets 
that receive an illuſtration from Medals. Some of the Coins we have had 
before us have not been explained by others, as many of them have been ex- 
plained in a different manner. There are indeed others that have had very 
near the ſame explication put upon them, but as this explication has been 
ſupported by no authority, it can at beſt be looked upon but as a probable 
conjecture. It is certain, ſays Eugenius, there cannot be any more authen- 
tic illuſtrations of Roman Medals, eſpecially of thoſe that are full of fancy, 
than ſuch as are drawn out of the Latin poets. For as there is a great afh- 
nity between deſigning and poetry, ſo the Latin poets, and the deſigners of 
the Roman Medals, lived very near one another, were acquainted with the 
ſame cuſtoms, converſant with the ſame objects, and bred up to the ſame 
reliſh for wit and fancy. But who are the ladies that we are next to ex- 
amine? Theſe are, ſays Philander, ſo many cities, nations and provinces, 
that preſent themſelves to you under the ſhape of women. What you take 
for a fine lady at firſt ſight, when you come to look into her, will prove a 
town, a country, or one of the four parts of the world. In ſhort, you have 
now Afric, Spain, France, Italy, and ſeveral other nations of the earth before 

you. This is one of the pleaſanteſt maps, ſays Cynthio, that I ever ſaw. 


Your 


Third 
Series. 
Fig. 1. 
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Your geographers now and then fancy a country like a leg or 'a head, a 
bear or a dragon, but I never before ſaw them repreſented like women. 1 
could not have thought your mountains, ſeas and promontories, could have 
made up an afſembly of ſuch well-ſhaped perſons. This therefore, ſays 
Philander, is a geography particular to the medalliſts. The poets however 
have ſometimes given into it, and furniſh us with very good lights for the 
explication of it. The firſt lady you ſee on the liſt is Africa. She carries 
an Sephant. 8 tooth by her ſide. 
" Dendibus * illis quos mittit porta "AY Ut t | 
Et Mauri celeres, et Mauro obſcurior Indus : 

Et quos depofuit Nabatheo bellua Jaltu, 

Jam nimios, capitique graves 


Juvy. Sat. 11, 


She i is always quoiſſed with the head of an leans to ſhew that this 


animal 1s the breed of that country, as for the ſame rea ſon ſhe has a dragon 
lying at her feet. 


| Huic varias peſtes, diverſaque membra ferarum, 

4 bellis natura infeſta ſuturi; 

Horrendos angues, habutataque membra veneno, 

Et mortis partus, viventia crimina terre; 

Et vaſtos elephantes habet, ſegvoſque leones, 

In 4 en ſuas, harit horrida tellus. 
| Manil. Lib. 4. de Africa. 


Here niature; angry with mankind, prepares 

Strange monſters, inſtruments of future wars; 

Here ſnakes, thoſe cells of poiſon, take their birth, 

Thoſe living crimes and grievance of the earth; 

Fruitful in its own plagues, the deſert ſhore 

Hears elephants, and frightful lions roar. Mr. Creech. 


Lucan, in his deſcription of the ſeveral noxious animals of this country, 
mentions in particular the flying dragon that we ſee on this Medal. 


Vos quoque, qui cundtis innoxia numina terris 
Serpitis, aurato nitidi fulgore dracones, 
Peſtiferos ardens facit Africa: ducitis altum 
Aera cum pennis, armentaque tota ſecuti | 
Rumpitis ingentes amplexi verbere tauros. Nec 
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Nec tutus ſpatio eft elephas, datis omnia letho: : 
-Nee udbis opus eſt ad noxia ſala veneno. Ne tad] | Luc. Lib. 9. 


And you, ye dragons! of the ſcaly race; i 
Whom glittering gold and ſhining armors grace, 

In other nations harmleſs are you found, 

Their guardian genii and protectors own'd ; 

In Afric only are you fatal; there, 

On wide expanded wings, ſublime you rear T7 

Your dreadful forms, and drive the yielding air. 

The lowing kine in droves you chace, and cull 

Some maſter of the herd, ſome mighty bull: 

Around his ſtubborn ſides your tails you twiſt, 

By force compreſs, and burſt his brawny cheſt. 

Not elephants are by their larger ſize 

Secure, but with the reſt become your prize. 

Reſiſtleſs in your might, you all invade, 

And for deſtruction need not poiſon's aid. Mr. Rowe. 


The bull that appears on the other ſide of the dragon, ſhews us that Afric 
abounds in agriculture. 


tibi habe frumentum, Alledius inquit, 
O Libye, digunge boves, dum tubera miltas. Juv. Sat. 5. 


— No more plough up the ground, 

O Libya, where ſuch muſhrooms can be found, 
Alledius cries, but furniſh us with ſtore 

Of muſhrooms, and import thy corn no more. Mr. Bowles. 


This part of the world has always on Medals ſomething to denote her won- 
derful fruitfulneſs, as it was indeed the great granary of /taly. In the two 
following figures, the handful of wheat, the Cornu-copie, and baſket of 
corn, are all emblems of the ſame ſignification. 


Sed qud fe campis ſqualentibus Africa tend, 

Serpentum largo coquitur facunda veneno : 

Felix qua pingugs mitts plaga lemperat agros; | 

Nec Cerere Enned, Phario nec vitta colono. Sil. It. Lib. 1. 


Frumenti quantum metit Africa Hor. Sat. 3. Lib. 2. 


——ſegetes mirantur Iberas 


Horrea ; 
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Horrea; nec Libye ſenſerunt damna rebellis i" 
Jam tranſalpind contenti meſſe Quirites. Claud. in + Emirop Lib. 1. 


Fig. 2. "The lion on the ſecond Medal marks her out t for the 


Leonum 5 1 
Arida nutrix., | | 1 | Hor. 


Fig.3, The ſcorpion on the third 3 is , wadthet of her productions, as nkucan men- 
tions it in particular, in the long catalogue of her venomous animals. 


quis fata putaret 
Scorpion, aut vires mature mortis habere ? 


Ille minax nodis, et refto verbere ſavus, |, ET 
Teſte tulit cœlo victi decus Orionis. | | Luc. Lib. 9. 


Who, that the ſcorpion's inſet form ſurveys, 

Would think that ready death his call obeys? 

Threat'ning he rears his knotty tail on high, 

The vaſt Orion thus he doom'd to die, | 

And fix d him, his proud trophy, in the ſky. Mr. Rowe. 


The three figures you have heve ſhewn us, ſays Eugentus, give me an idea 
of a deſcription or two in Claudian, that I muſt confeſs I did not before 
know what to make of. They repreſent Africa in the ſhape of a woman, and 
certainly allude to the corn and head-dreſs that ſhe wears on old Coins. 


mediis apparet in aſtris 
Africa, reſciſſe veſtes, et ſpicea paſſim 
Serta jacent, lacero crinales vertice dentes, 
Et fradium pendebat ebur 


Next Afric, mounting to the bleſt abodes, 
Penſive approach'd the ſynod of the gods: 

No arts of dreſs the weeping dame adorn; 

Her garments rent, and wheaten garlands torn : 
The fillets, grac'd with teeth in iv'ry rows, 
Broke and diſorder'd dangle on her brows, 


Claud. de Bel. Gild. 


Tum ſhicis et dente comas illuſtris eburno, 
Et calido rubicunda die, * Africa fatur. 
Claud. de Conſ. Stil. Lib. 2. 


I think 
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I think, ſays Philander, there is no queſtion But the poet has copied out in 
his deſcription the figure that Africa made in ancient ſculpture and paint- 


ing. The next before us is Egypt. Her baſket of wheat ſhews us the great pig. 4. 


fruitfulneſs of the country, which is cauſed by the inundations of the Nile. 


Syrtibus inc Libycis tuta eſt A Egyptus : at inde 

Gurgite ſepteno rapidus mare ſummovet amnis: 

Terra ſuis contenta bonis, non indiga mercis, 

Aut Jovis; in ſolo tanta eft fiducia Milo. | Luc. Lib. 8. 


By nature ſtrengthned with a dang'rous ſtrand, 

Her ſyrts and untry'd channels guard the land. 

Rich in the fatneſs of her plenteous ſoil, 

She plants her only confidence in Mile. Mr. Rowe. 


The inſtrument in her hand is the Siſtrum of the Egyptians, made uſe of in 
the worſhip of the goddeſs is. 


— Mlotica ſiſtris | 
Ripa ſonat Claud. de 4to Conf. Hon. 
On Medals you ſee it in the hand of Egypt, of Jis, or any of her worſhip- 


pers. The poets too make the ſame uſe of it, as Virgil has placed it in 
Cleopatra's hand, to diſtinguiſh her for an Zgyptian. 


Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina fiſtro. Virg. AEn. Lib. 8. 


The Queen herſelf, amidſt the loud alarms, 
With cymbals toſs'd, her fainting ſoldiers warms. Mr. Dryden. 


reſtabant Actia bella, 
Atque ipſa Tfiaco certdrunt fulmina ſiſiro. Manil. Lib. 1. 


imitataque Lunam 
Cornua ſulſerunt, crepuitque ſonabile ſiſtrum. de Iſide Ov. Met. Lib. g. 


| The lunar horns, that bind 
The brows of Js, caſt a blaze around; 
The trembling timbrel made a murm'ring ſound. Mr. Dryden. 


Quid tua nunc Js tibi. Delia? quid mihi projunt 


Illa tud toties era repulſa manu? Tib. Lib. 1. El. 3. 


Nos in templa tuam Romana accepimus Jin, 
Semideoſque canes, et tra jubentia luctus. Luc. Lib. 8. 
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Have we. with. honors dead Oris crown d. 
And mourn d. him. to the timbrel's tinkling found? 
| Receiv'd her Js to divine abodes 1 
And rank d her dogs deform' d, with Roman gods? 2 „ne 


The bird before her is the Egyptian Ibis. This figure however does not re- 
preſent the living bird. but rather an idol of it, as one may gueſs by the 
pedeſtal it ſtands upon, for the Egyptians worſhipped, it as a t 


Quis neſcit, Voluſe Bithynice, qualia demens 

AEgyhtus portenta colat? crocodilon adorat 

Pars hac, la pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Jbin; 

Effigies ſacri nitet aurea Circopitheci. Juv. Sat. 15. 


e | ? ax . 
% 1x7 4 . * 
* , . 4 * 1 1 | } 


How Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 

Makes gods of monſters, but too well is known: 

One ſect devotion to Mile's ſerpent pays; 

Others to 7b:s, that on ſerpents preys. 

Where, Thebes, thy hundred gates lie unrepair'd, 

| And where maim'd Memnon's magic harp is heard, 

| Where theſe are mould'ring left, the ſots combine 

With pious care a monkey to enſhrine. Mr. Tate. 


Venerem precaris? comprecare et Simiam. 
Placet ſacratus aſpis AEſculapii? : 
Crocodilus, Ibis et Canes cur diſplicent? Prudentius, Paſ. Romani. 


| Fig. , We have Mauritania on the fifth Medal, leading a horſe with ſomething 

| like a thread, for where there is a bridle in old Coins you ſee it much more 

| diſtinctly. In her other hand ſhe holds a ſwitch. We have the deſign of 
this Medal in the following deſcriptions that celebrate the Moors and Numi- 
dians, inhabitants of Mauritania, for their horſemanſhip. 


Hic paſſim -exultant Numide, gens inſcia-frent: 
Queis inter geminas per ludum mobilis aures 
Quadrupedum flefit non cedens virga lupatis: 


Altrix bellorum bellatorumque virorum, 
Tellus 855 Sil. It. Lib. 1. 


k On his hot ſteed, unus'd to curb or rein, 
Ihe black Nunmidian prances o'er the plain: 
A wand betwixt his ears directs the courſe, 
And as a bridle turns th' obedient horſe. 
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an Mauri fremitum raucoſque repulſus 
Umbonum, et noſtros paſſuri cominus enſes? 
Non contra clypeis tectos, galeiſque micantes 
Ibitts; in ſolis long fiducia telis. | 
Exarmatus erit, cum miſſile torſerit, hoſtis. 
Dextra movet jaculum, prætentat pallia lævd. 
Cætera nudus eques; ſonipes ignarus habena: 
Virga regit, non ulla yup non agminis ordo; 
Arma oneri. — Claud. de Bel. Gildon. 


Can Moors ſuſtain the preſs, in cloſe-fought fields. 
Of ſhorten'd fauchions, and repelling ſhields? 
Againſt a hoſt of quiv'ring ſpears ye go, 

Nor helm nor buckler guards the naked foe; 
The naked foe, who vainly truſts his art, 

And flings away his armor in his dart: 

His dart the right hand ſhakes, the left uprears 
His robe, beneath his tender ſkin appear s. 
Their ſteeds unrein'd, obey the horſeman's wand, 
Nor know their legions when to march or ſtand: 
In the war's dreadful laws untaught and rude, 
A mob of men, a martial multitude. 


The horſe too may ſtand as an emblem of the warlike genius of the 
people. 


} 


Bello armantur equi, bellum hec armenia minantur. Virg. AEn. Lib. 3. 


From Africa we will croſs over into Spain. There are learned medalliſts Fig. 6. 
that tell us, the rabbet which you ſee before her feet, may ſignify either 
the great multitude of theſe animals that are found in Sparn, or perhaps the 
leveral mines that are wrought within the bowels of that country, the Latm 
word Cuniculus ſignifying either a rabbet or a mine. But theſe gentlemen 
do not conſider, that it is not the word but the hgure that appears on the 
Medal. Cuniculus may ſtand for a rabbet or a mine, but the picture of a 
rabbet is not the picture of a mine. A pun can be no more engraven than 
it can be tranſlated. When the word is conſtrued into its idea, the double 
meaning vaniſhes. The figure therefore before us means a real rabbet, 
which is there found in vaſt multitudes. | 


Cuniculo/e Celtiberie fili. Catal. in Egnatium. 


R rr 2 The 


Fig. 7. 
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The olive branch tells us, it is a country that abounds in olives, as it is for 
this reaſon that Claudian in his deſcription of Spain binds an olive branch 
about her head. c 


glaucis tum prima Mineruæ 
Nexa comam foliis, fulvague intexta micantem | 
Veſle Tagum, tales profert Hiſpania voces. Claud. de Laud. Stil. Lib. 2. 


Thus Spain, whoſe brows the olive wreaths infold, 
And o'er her robe a Tagus ſtreams in gold. 


Martial has given us the like figure of one of the greateſt rivers in Spain. 


Butis olrviferd crinem redimite corond, 
Aurea qui nitidis vellera tingis aquis: 
Quem Bromius quem Pallas amat 


Mart. Lib. 12. Ep. 99. 


Fair Betis! olives wreath thy azure locks; 

In fleecy gold thou cloth'ſt the neighb'ring flocks: 
Thy fruitful banks with rival bounty ſmile, 
While Bacchus wine beſtows, and Pallas oil. 


And Prudentius of one of its eminent towns. 


Tu decem ſandlos revehes et oflo, 
Ceſar auguſta ſtudioſa Chriſti, 
Verticem flavis olets revinfla 
Pacts honore. Prudent. Hymn. 4. 


France, you lee, has a ſheep by her, not only as a ſacrifice, but to ſhew 
that the riches of the country conſiſted chiefly in flocks and paſturage. Thus 
Horace mentioning the commodities of different countries, 


Quanquam nec Calabræ mella ſerunt apes, 

Nec LAſtrigonid Bacchus in amphord 

Langueſcit mii, nec pinguia Gallicts 1 | 
Creſcunt vellera paſcuis. Hor. Od. 16. Lib. 3. 


Tho' no Calabrian bees do give 
Their grateful tribute to my hive; 
No wines, by rich Campania ſent, 
In my ignoble caſks ferment; 


No flocks in Gallic plains grow fat; Mr. Creech. 


She carries on her ſhoulders the Sagulum that Virgil ſpeaks of as the habit 
of the ancient Gauls. 


Aurea 
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Aurea caſaries ollis, atque aurea veſtis: 
Virgalis lucent ſagulis 


The gold diſſembled well their yellow hair; 
And golden chains on their white necks they wear; 
Gold are their veſts 


Virg. AEn. Lib. 8. 


Mr. Dryden. 


She is drawn in a poſture of ſacrificing for the ſafe arrival of the Emperor, 
as we may learn from the inſcription. We find in the ſeveral Medals that 
were ſtruck on Adrian 's progreſs through the empire, that at his arrival 


they offered a ſacrifice to the gods for the reception of ſo great a bleſling. 


Horace mentions this cuſtom. 


Tum mee (ſi quid loquar audiendum ) 

Vocis accedet bona pars; et O ſol 

Pulcher, 6 laudande, canam, recepto 
Ceſare felix. 


Te decem tauri, tolidemque vacce ; 
Me tener ſolvet vitulus 


And there, if any patient ear 

My muſe's feeble ſong will hear 

My voice ſhall ſound through Rome: 
Thee, ſun, I'll ſing, thee, lovely fair, 
Thee, thee Ill praiſe, when Cæſar's come. 


Ten large fair bulls, ten luſty cows, 

Muſt die, to pay thy richer vows; 
Of my ſmall ſtock of kine 

A calf juſt wean'd 


Italy has a Cornu-copia in her hand, to denote her fruitfulneſs; 


and a crown of towers on her head, to figure out the many towns and cities 
that ſtand upon her. Lucan has given her the like ornament, where he 


repreſents her addrefling herſelf to Julius Caeſar. 


Ingens viſa duci patrie trepidantis Imago: 
Clara per obſcuram vultu mæſliſſima noctem, 
Turrigero canos effundens vertice crines, 
Cæſarie lacerd, nudiſque adſlare lacertis, 
Et gemitu permiſta loqui 


Hor. Od. 2. Lib. 4. 


Mr. Creech. 


magna parens frugum Saturma tellus. Virg. Georg. 3. 


Lucan. Lib. 1. 
Amidſt 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 
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Amidſt the duſky horrors of the night, 

A wondrous viſion ſtood confeſt to fight; 

Her awful head Rome's rev'rend image rear'd, 
Trembling and ſad the matron form appear'd; 
A tow ry crown her hoary temples bound, 

And her torn treſſes rudely hung around: 

Her naked arms uplifted ere ſhe ſpoke, 

Then groaning thus the mournful ſilence broke. 


Mr. Rowe. 


She holds a ſceptre in her other hand, and fits on a globe of the heavens, 
to ſhew that ſhe 1s the Sovereign of nations, and that all the influences of 


the ſun and ſtars fall on her dominions. 


ment to Rome. 


The 


Thſa triumphatis que poſſidet ethera regnis. 


Claudian makes the ſame compli- 


Claud. in Prob. et Olyb. Conſ. 


Jupiter arce ſud totum dum ſpeflat in orbem, 


Mil niſi Romanum quod tueatur habet. 


But what to Rome ſubmiſſive homage pays. 


Orbem jam totum victor Romanus habebat, 
Qua mare, qua tellus, qua fidus currit utrumque. 


Now Rome, ſole Empreſs, reigns from pole to pole, 


Wherever earth extends, or oceans roll. 


from the next Medal. 


innußtæ ritus imitata Mineroe : 

Nam neque ceſariem crinali ſtringere cullu, 
Colla nec ornatu patitur mollire retorto; 
Dextrum nuda latus, niveos exerta lacertos, 
Audacem retegit mammam, laxumque coercens 
Mordet gemma ſmum. —— 

Clypeus Titana laceſſit 

Lumine, quem totd variarat Mulciber arte; 

Hic, patrius Mavortis amor, fatuſque notantur 
Romulei, poſt amnis ineſt, et bellua nutrix. 


Ov. de faſt. Lib. 1. 


ove finds no realm, when he the globe ſurveys, 


Petron. 


picture that Claudian makes of Rome one would think was copied 


Claud. in Prob. et Olyb. Conf. 


No 
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No coſtly fillets knot her hair behind, 

Nor female trinkets round her neck are twin'd 
Bold on the right her naked arm ſhe ſhows, 
And half her boſom's unpolluted ſnows; 
Whilſt on the left is buckled o'er her breaſt, 
In diamond claſps, the military veſt. 

The ſun was dazzled as her ſhield ſhe rear'd, 
Where, varied o'er by Mulciber, appear'd 
The loves of Mars her fire, fair Ilia's joys, 
The wolf, the Tiber, and the infant boys. 


The next figure is Achaia. Fig. 10, 


I am ſorry, ſays Cynthio, to find you running farther off us. I was in 
hopes you would have ſhewn us our own nation, when you were ſo near 
us as France. I have here, ſays Philander, one of Augu/tus's Britannias. You pie. 
ſee ſhe is not drawn like other countries, in a ſoft peaceful poſture, but is 
adorned with emblems that mark out the military genius of her inhabitants. 
This is, I think, the only commendable quality that the old poets have 
touched upon in the deſcription of our country. I had once made a col- 
lection of all the paſlages in the Latin poets, that give any account of us, 
but I find them ſo very malicious, that it would look like a libel on the 
nation to repeat them to you. We ſeldom meet with our forefathers, but 
they are coupled with ſome epithet or another to blacken them. Barba- 
rous, cruel and inhoſpitable, are the beſt terms they can afford us, which it 
would be a kind of injuſtice to publiſh, ſince their poſterity are become ſo 
polite, good natured, and kind to ſtrangers. To mention therefore thoſe 
parts only that relate to the preſent Medal. She fits on a globe that ſtands 
in water, to denote that ſhe is miſtreſs of a new world, ſeparate from that 
which the Romans had before conquered, by the interpoſition of the ſea. I 
think we cannot doubt of this interpretation, if we conſider how ſhe has been 
repreſented by the ancient poets. 


Et henitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. Virg. Ecl. 1. 


The reſt among the Britons be confin'd; 
A race of men from all the world diſjoin d. Mr. Dryden. 


Adſpice, confundit populos impervia tellus: 
Conjunctum eſt, quod adhuc orbis, et orbis erat. 
Vet. Poet. apud Scalig. Catul. 


At 


Fig. 10. 


of parſley for his refreſhment, after his encounter with the Nemean lion. It 
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At nunc oceanus geminos interluit orbes. | 
Id. de Britannia et oppoſito Obntinente 


noſtro diducta Britannia mundo. Claud. 


Nec ſtetit oceano, remiſque ingreſſa profundum, 
Vincendos alio quaſrit in orbe Britannos. Id. 


The feet of Britannia are waſhed by the waves, in the ſame poet. 


——— cujus veſiigia verrit 


Crates oceanique um mentitur, amittus. 
Id. de Laud. Stil. Lib. 2. 


She bears a Roman enſign in one of her hands, to confeſs herſelf a con- 
quered province. 


— vittricia Ceſar 
Signa Caledonios tranfuexit ad uſque Britannos. Sidon. Apollin. 
But to return to Achaia, whom we left upon her knees before the Em- 


peror Adrian. She has a pot beforeher with a ſprig of parſley riſing out of 
it. I will not here trouble you with a dull ſtory of Hercules's eating a ſallad 


is certain, there were in Achaia the Nemean games, and that a garland of 
parſley was the victor's reward. You have an account of theſe games in 


Auſonius. 


Quattuor antiquos celebravit Achaia Ludos, 
Calicolum duo funt, et duo feſta hominum. 
Sacra Jovis, Phabique, Palæmonis, Archemorique : 
Serta quibus pinus, malus, oltva, apium. Auſ. de Luſtral. Agon. 


Greece, in four games thy martial youth were train'd; 
For heroes two, and two for gods ordain'd: 

Fove bade the olive round his victor wave; 

Phebus to his an apple garland gave: 

The pine, Palzmon; nor with leſs renown, 
Archemorus conferr'd the parſley crown. 


Archemori Nemeea colunt funebria Thebg. Id. de Locis Agon. 
Alcides Numee ſacravit honorem. de Auct. Agon. Id. 
One 
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One reaſon why they choſe parſtey for a garland,, was doubtleſs becauſe it al- 
ways 1 its verdure, as Horace ene it to 1 e ee lily. 


vivas, apium, ft byeve um. [Ib. 1. Od. 36. 


PS fading lilies ad the roſe — 
Their beauty and their Tmell diſcloſe; e Av 
Let long-liv'd parſte grace renne 
; And gently 2 heated gueſt. 3 Ss N * A N Nr. Creech. 
avengl mentions the cen that was * . it, and which here ſurrounds 


the head of Achaia. Bun! Wee * 0 A\s ' N 65 k TC TY 1 


195 row 44 0b 


Cc? 


Nis * 


Graieque apium merui ie corone. ts 41 Ju. Sat. 8. 


4 Imo 


And winning at a who their party he Mr. Stepney. 


She N herſelf to the Emperor in the ſame poſture that the Germans 
and Engliſh ſtill ſalute the Imperial and Royal _—_ | 


* 1 * 


Jus imperiumique Phraates Hoſt wege 44” 
Cæſaris accepit genibus minor. — _ Hor. TINY 12. Lib. 1. 
7; Ng haughty, Panthian now to Ceſar kneels. Mr. Creech. 
We qui donat diadema fronti e 
Quem genu nixæ tremuere gentes. 1 Thyeſt. AR, 3. 
Non, ut inflexo genu, 54 
Regnantem adores, petimus. 0 _ Idem. 


Te linguis varie gentes, miſſique rogatum 

Federa Perſarum proceres cum patre ſedentem, 

Hac quondam videre domo; poſitdque ard | 
Submiſere genu. 9 Claud. ad Honorium. 
Thy infant virtue various climes admir . 
And various tongues to ſound thy praiſe conſpir a: 

Thee next the ſovereign ſeat, the Perfians view'd, 

When in this regal dome for peace they ſu'd: 

Each turban low, in ſign of worſhip, wav'd; 

And every knee confeſs'd the boon they crav d. 


corn in her hand, and a garland of it on her head, as s ſhe abounds in 
wheat, and was conſecrated to Ceres. 


VOL. I. RET Sſſ Utraque 


Sicily appears before Adrian in 'the ſame poſture. She has a bundle of Fig. 12, 
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Fig. 13. 
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I tragut ſrugiſeris oft inſula nobel yan S100 yorls ter moOMBST 20) 
e, plus oHfeſperiam longing meſſes uli, v 210 eomio long ah 
4s e Nec, Romana magis complerunt, fret terre, 


Gab 8 


0g .Þ icilia e &t ardinia. Lue. Lib. 2. 


2168 1 [N PESTIY| it) * 
Sardinia too, renown d for ye ello * w hel 5 wo W n m_ 
With Sicily her doo e us ee 155 N b'vil-gnol 12 1 
lands a glebe che tillage 


299 aeg bug 
or waft more plenty to the Robe « coa Mr. News. 


Dango ud ora Avidw bas 1 lo ahem 26&w t awots oft) 200170 ft 1996501 
Terra tribus ſcopulis vaſtum procurrit in equor plot. Jo BE 
Trinacris, à pofitu nomen adepta loc, d Kn00 
Clan domus Cereri ; multas ibi Polſidet urbe 
In quibus aſt culio fertiliſ Henna n 5 \£ Fae de Fol. Lib. * 


150 e the: fruitful land is fam d 1Qq 9 

For three tall capes, and e eee we i * 1 — 
There Henna well rewards 915 tiller W 

1 di. 181 Ae * the faireſt ifi 

We findi/Fudea on ſeveral coins of Veſpaſian and Tits,” ini a poſture that 

denotes ſorrow and captivity. The firſt figure of her is, rd to the life, 

in a A that Seneca has given us of the Trojan matrons bewailing their 

captivity.” 


KIVED 


Mergen 1 
BD es 


—N2—U—U A ꝛa'X == — : 
4 
— 


nde oe n . - 
U 5 paret exertos Un, ON TORD ALD Cor) 
Turba lacertos. Veſte remiſſ ti 


Subſtringe fmus, uterague tenus inen KIA 1 
Pateant artus — — —— . | 
- cadat ex humeris ; 
Ve 2 apertis: 14 legat 5 
+. latus. Jum ntida"vocant t 
Pedtora dextras. unc nunc vires E . e 
Exprome, Dolor, iuas. 

Hecuba ad Trojanaruin chorum. Sen. Troas Act 1. 


aer 


CE — — = * I 
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3 


= BAL] . Bare 19 ; 
Fͤ0our arms, your veſtures lackly ty * 
1 Beneath your naked boſoms, ide, 
Down to your waſtes —— — 


s \ 


oth); 11 | Let 
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6 6 
From your diveſted ſhoulders ide 
Your garments down on either fide. oM iu lo 35940! 
Now bared boſoms call for blow] s. 
| Now, Sorrow, all thy pow rs diſcloſe. | Sir Edward eh 
aperte peftora 7G oy 5 ah x | 
Significant luctum | 3 Ov. Met. Lib. 13 


Who bar'd their breaſts; duo their * to N % 0g 
The ſigns of grief, and mark of public woe. 5g "is 


The head is veiled in both figures, as another expreſſion 'of grief. 


iþſa triſti veſtis obtentu caput | 

Velata, juxta prefides aſtat Deos. „Len. Here. | fur. wee” 2. 

Sic ubi fata, caput ferali obducit amiflu, : 85 3 
Decrevtque pati tenebras, puppiſſue cavernis 

Delituit: ſevumque arte complexa dolorem 

Perfruitur lacrymis, et amat pro conjuge luflum. Lu. Lib. 9. de Cornelia. 


So ſaid the matron; and about her head 

Her veil ſhe draws, her mournful eyes to ſhade; 
Reſolv d to ſhroud in thickeſt ſhades her woe, 
She ſeeks the ſhip's deep darkſome hold below: 
There lonely left, at leiſure to complain, | 
She hugs her ſorrows, and enjoys her pain; 
Still with freſh tears the living grief would feed, 

And fondly loves it, in her huſband's ſtead. Mr. Rowe. 


I need not mention her ſitting on the ground, becauſe we have already 
ſpoken of the aptneſs of ſuch a poſture to repreſent an extreme affliction. 
I fancy, ſays Eugenius, the Romans might have an eye on the cuſtoms of the 
7ewiſh na tion, as well as: of thoſe of their country, in the ſeveral marks of 
ſorrow they have ſet on this figure. The Pſalmiſt deſcribes” the eus la- 
menting their captivity in the ſame penſwe poſtutre. By thenvaters of Baby- 
lon we ſat down and wept, when we remembered thee, O Sion. But what is more 
remarkable, we find Judea repreſented as a woman in ſorrow ficting on 
the ground, 'in a paſſage of the prophet, that foretels the very captivity 
recorded on this Medal. The covering of the head, and the rending of gar- 
ments, we find very often in Holy Scripture, as the expreſſions of a raging 
grief. But what is the tree we fee on both theſe Medals? We find, ſays 
Philander, not only on theſe, but on ſeveral other coins that relate to Fudea, 

8112 the 


þ 
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the figure of a palm tree, to ſhew us that palms. are. the growth of the 


country. Thus Silius Italicus, OG! = can, s conqueſt,” that is the 
ſubject of this Medal, obi tali no 2100S] GLO) 


 Palmiferamque ſenex bello ani e eee Lib. 3. 


Martial f ſeems to have hinted at the man pieces of painting and ſculpture 
that were occaſioned by this conqueſt of 7udea, and had generally ſomething 
of the palm tree in them. It begins an epigram on the death of Scorpus a 


chariot driver, which in my an times of the min was looked 
upon as a public calamity. ' 


Friſtis Idumæas nd Vittoria palma; 
Plange Favor ſæua petlora nuda manu. Mart. Lib. 10. Epig. 30. 


The man by the palm tree in the firſt of theſe Medals i is eie to be a 
Few with his hands bound behind him. 


Fig. 14. I need not tell you that the winged figure on the other Medal is Vidory 
She is repreſented here, as on many other coins, writing ſomething on a 


mield. We find this * of regiſtering a Victory touched upon in Virgil, and 
St ITtalicus. 


AEre cauo clypeum, magni geſtamen Abantis, 
Poſlibus adverſus figo, et rem carmine ſigno; 1 
AEneas hac de Danais vifloribus arma. Virg. AEn. Lib. 3. 


I fix d upon the temple's lofty door 
The brazen ſhield, which vanquiſh'd Abas bore: 
The verſe beneath my name and actions ſpeaks, 
- .** Theſe arms AEneas took from conqu' ring Greeks.” Mr. Dryden. 


Pyrenes tumulo clypeum cum carmine figunt; 

Haſdrubalis ſpolium Gradivo Scipio viftor. Sil. Ital. Lib. 15. 
High on Pyrene's airy top they plac'd 

The captive ſhield, with this inſcription grac'd: 

Sacred to Mars, theſe votive ſpoils proclaim 

A The fate of Aſdrubal, and Scipio s fame.” 


Parthia has on one fide of her the bow and quiver which are ſo much 


' talked of by the poets. Lucan's 8 account of che Parthians i is very pretty and 
N | 
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Fig. 15 


3 — F ſguenle 1 
Murus erat, quodcumgue poteſt obſtare ſagitlæ —— 
Nllita tela dolis, nec Mariem cominus unquam 
Auſa 
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Auſa pati virtus, ſed longe tendere nervos, (460 
Et, quo. ferre velint, permittere vulnera ventis. Luc. Lib. 8. 


[ Each fence that can their winged ſhafts endure, 
Stands, like a fort, impregnable, ſecure 
To taint their coward darts is all their care, 
And then to truſt them to the flitting air. Mr. Rowe. 


Sagittiferoſque Parthos. Catul. 


The crown ſhe holds in her hand, refers to the crown of gold that Parthia, 
as well as other provinces, preſented to the Emperor Antonine. The pre- 
ſenting a crown, was the giving up the ſovereignty into his hands. 


Ihſe oratores ad me, regnique coronam, 


Cum ſeeptro miſit Virg. AEn. Lib. 8. 
Tarchon, the Tuſcan chief, to me has ſent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament. Mr. Dryden. 


Antioch has an anchor by her, in memory of her founder Seleucus, whole pig. 16. 
race was all born with this mark upon them, if you will believe hiſtorians. 
Auſonius has taken notice of it in his verſes on this city. 


Ila Seleucum 

Nuncupat ingenuum, cujus fuit anchora ſignum, 

Qualis inuſta ſolet; generis nota certa, per omnem 

Nam ſobolis ſeriem nativa cucurrit imago. Auſ. Ordo Nobil. Urbium. 


Thee, great Seleucus, bright in Grecian fame! 
The tow rs of Antioch for their founder claim: 
Thee Phabus at thy birth his ſon confeſs'd, 

By the fair anchor on the babe impreſs'd; 
Which all thy genuine offspring wont to grace, 
From thigh to thigh tranſmiſhve thro' the race. 


Smyrna is always repreſented by an Amazon, that is ſaid to have been her pig. iq. 
firſt foundreſs. You ſee her here entering into a league with Thyatira. Each 
of them holds her tutelar deity in her hand. 


Jus ile, et iti faderis teſtes Deos 
Invocat. | Sen. Phœniſſæ. AR. 1. 


On the left arm of Smyrna, is the pelta or buckler of the Amazons, as the 
long weapon by her is the Bipenns or Securis. 


Non 
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Non tibi Amazonia efl pro me ſumenda ſecuris, 
Aut exciſa levi pelta gerenda manu. Ov. Lib. 3. Epiſt. 1. ex Pont. 


Lunatis agmina peltis. | Virg. 


In their right hands a pointed dart they wield; 
The left, for ward, ſuſtains the lunar ſhield. Mr. Dryden. 


Videre Rheti bella ſub Alpibus 
Druſum gerentem, et Vindelici; quibus 
Mos unde deductus per mne 
Tempus Amaxonia ſecuri 
Dextras obarmet querere diſtuli. Hor. Od. 4. Lib. 4. 


Such Druſus did in arms appear, 
When near the 4% s he urg'd the war: 
In vain the Rhet:i did their axes wield, 
Like Amazons they fought, like women fled the field: 
But why thoſe ſavage troops this weapon chooſe, 
Confirm'd by long eſtabliſh'd uſe, 
Hiſtorians would in vain diſcloſe. 


The dreſs that Arabia appears in, brings to my mind the deſcription Lucan 
has made of theſe eaſtern nations. 


Quicquid ad Eoos tractus, mundique teporem 
Labitur, emollit gentes clementia call. 
Nllit et laxas veſtes, et Gray virorum 


Velamenta vides. Luc. Lib. 8. 
While Aſa's ſofter climate, form'd to pleaſe, 
Diſſolves her ſons in indolence and eaſe; 
Here ſilken robes inveſt unmanly limbs, 
And in long trains the flowing purple ſtreams. Mr. Rowe. 
She bears in one hand a ſprig of frankincenſe, 

— ſolis eſt thurea virga Sabeis. Virg. 
And od'rous frankincenſe on the Sabzan bough. Mr. Dryden. 
T huriferos Arabum ſaltus. RS Claud. de 3. Conſ. Honor. 


Ov. deFaſt. Lib. 4. 


In the other hand you ee the perfumed reed, as the garland on her head may 


be ſuppoſed to be woven out of ſome other part of her fragrant productions. 
Nec 


Thurilegos Arabas 
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Nec procul in molles Arabas terramque ferentem 

Dalicias, variæque novos radicis honores; _ 

Leniter adfundit gemmantia lictora pontus, 

Et terre mare nomen habet.. De finu Arabico, Manil. Lib. 4. 


More weſt the other ſoft Arabia beats, 
Where incenſe grows, and pleaſing odor ſweats: 
The bay is call'd th' Arabian gulf; the name 


80 The country gives it, and tis great in fame. Mr. Creech. 
TLuirantur pia thura ſocis, urantur odores, | : er 
| Quos tener d terrd divite mittit Arabs. Tibul. Lib. 2. EI: 2. 


it dives amomo, 

Cpm coſtumque ſuam, ſudataque ligno 

Tura ferat, floreſque alios Panchata tellus; | 

Dum ferat et Myrrham. | Ov. Met. Lib. 10. 


Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 

Her cinnamon, and {weet Amomum boaſt; 

"TP fragrant flowers, her trees with precious tears, 
Eber ſecond harveſts, and her double years: 
How can the land be call'd fo bleſs d. that Myrrha bears? 


Mr. Dryden. 

| Odorate ſhirant medicamina Silve. | Manil. 

B The trees drop balſam, and on all the boughs'. 

Health ſits, and makes it ſovereign as it flows. Mr. Creech. 
Cinnami fyluas Arabes beatos | 

Vidit —— — | Sen. Oedip. Act. 1. 


What a delicious country is this! ſays Cynthio : a manalmoſt ſmells it in the 
deſcriptions that are made of it. The camel is in Arabia, I ſuppoſe, a beaſt 
of burden, that helps to carry off its ſpices. We find the camel, x By Phi- 
lander, mentioned in Perſius on the ſame account. 


Tolle recens primus piper e ſitiente camelo. Perſ. Sat. 5. 


The precious weight 
Of pepper, and Sabæan incenſe, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir d camel's back. Mr. Dryden. 


He loads the camel with pepper, becauſe the animal and its cargo are both 
the productions of the ſame country. | 


Mercibus 
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Mercibus hic Italis mutat ſub ſole recenti 
Rugoſum piper —— Per. Sat. z. 


The greedy merchants, led by lucre, run 

To the parch'd Indies and he riling ſun; 

From thence hot pepper, and rich drugs they bear, 

Bart'ring for ſpices their Italian ware. Mr. Dryden. 


You have given us ſome quotations out of Perfius, this morning, ſays Eu- 
genius, that in my opinion have a great deal of poetry in them. I have 
often wondered at Mr. Dryden for paſſing fo ſevere a cenſure on this author. 
He fancies the deſcription of a wreck that you have already cited, is too 
good for Perſius, and that he might be helped in it by Lucan, who was one 
of his contemporaries. For my part, ſays Cynthio, I am ſo far from Mr. 
Dryden's opinion in this particular, that I fancy Perfus a better poet than 
Lucan: and that had he been engaged on the ſame ſubject, he would at 
leaſt in his expreſſions and deſcriptions have outwrit the Pharſalia. He 
was indeed employed on ſubjects that ſeldom led him into any thing like 
deſcription, but where he has an occaſion of ſhewing himſelf, we find very 
few of the Latin poets that have given a greater beauty to their expreſſions. 
His obſcurities are indeed ſometimes affected, but they generally ariſe from 
the remoteneſs of the cuſtoms, perſons and things he alludes to: as ſatire 
is for this reaſon more difficult to be underſtood by thoſe that are not of 
the ſame age with it, than any other kind of poetry. Love verſes and he- 
roics deal in images that are ever fixed and ſettled in the nature of things, 
but a thouſand ideas enter into ſatire, that are as changeable and unſteady 
as the mode or the humors of mankind. 

Our three friends had paſſed away the whole morning among their Me- 
dals and Latin poets. Philander told them it was now too late to enter on 
another ſeries, but if they would take up with ſuch a dinner as he could 
meet with at his lodgings, he would afterwards lay the reſt of his Medals 
before them. Cyntkio and Eugenius were both of them ſo well pleaſed with 
the novelty of the ſubject, that they would not refuſe the offer Philander 


made them. 
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cauſa eſt diſcriminis hujus 
Conciſum Argentum in titulos facieſque minutas. Juv. Sat. 14. 


A PARALLEL between the Ancient and Modern MEDALS. 


HILANDER uſed every morning to take a walk in a neighbouring 
wood, that ſtood on the borders of the Thames. It was cut through 
by abundance of beautiful allies, which terminating on the water, looked 
like ſo. many painted views in perſpective. The banks of the river and 
the thickneſs of the ſhades drew into them all the birds of the country, 
that at ſun-rifing filled the wood with ſuch a variety of notes, as made the 
prettieſt confuſion imaginable. I know in deſcriptions of this nature the 
ſcenes are generally ſuppoſed to grow out of the author's imagination, and 
if they are not charming in all their parts, the reader never imputes it to 
the want of ſun or ſoil, but to the writer's barrenneſs of invention. It is 
Cicero's obſervation on the Plane-tree, that makes ſo flouriſhing a figure in 
one of Plato's dialogues, that it did not draw its nouriſhment from the 
fountain that ran by it and watered its roots, but from the richneſs of the 
ſtile that deſcribes it. For my own part, as I deſign only to fix the ſcene 
of the following dialogue, I ſhall not endeavour to give it any other orna- 
ments than thoſe which nature has beſtowed upon it. 
| Plulander was here enjoying the cool of the morning, among the dews 
that lay on every thing about him, and that gave the air ſuch a freſhneſs as 
is not a little agreeable in the hot part of the year. He had not been here 
long before he was joined by Cynthio and Eugenius. Cynthio immediately 
tell upon Philander for breaking his night's reſt. You have ſo filled my head, 
lays he, with old Coins, that I have had nothing but figures and inſcriptions 
before my eyes. If I chanced to fall into a little ſlumber, it was immedi- 
ately interrupted with the viſion of a Caduceus or a Cornu-copie. You will 
make me believe, ſays Philander, that you begin to be reconciled to Medals. 
They ſay it is a ſure ſign a man loves money, when he is uſed to find it in 


his dreams. There is certainly ſays Eugenius, ſomething like avarice in 
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the ſludy of Medals. The more a man knows of them, the more he deſires 
to know. There is one ſubject in particular that Cynthio, as well as my- 
ſelf, has a mind to engage you in. We would fain know how the ancient 
and modern Medals differ from one another, and which of them deſerves the 
preference. You have a mind to engage me in a ſubject, ſays Philander, 
that is perhaps of a larger extent than you imagine. To examine it tho- 
roughly, it would be neceſlary to take them in pieces, and to ſpeak of the 
difference that ſhews itſelf in their metals, in the occaſion of ſtamping them, 
in the inſcriptions, and in the figures that adorn them. Since you have 
divided your ſubject, ſays Cynthio, be ſo kind as to enter on it without any 
further preface. 

We ſhould firſt of all, ſays Philander, conſider the difference of the metals 
that we find in ancient and modern Coins, but as this ſpeculation is more 
curious than improving, I believe you will excuſe me if I do not dwell long 
upon it. One may underſtand all the learned part of this ſcience, without 
knowing whether there were Coins of iron or lead among the old Romans; 
and if a man is well acquainted with the device of a Medal, I do not ſee 
what neceſſity there is of being able to tell whether the Medal itſelf be of 
copper or Corinthian braſs. There is however ſo great a diflerence between 
the antique and modern Medals, that I have ſeen an antiquary lick an old 
Coin, among other trials, to diſtinguiſh the age of it by its taſte. I re- 
member when I laughed at him for it, he told me with a greal deal of vehe- 
mence, there was as much difference between the reliſh of ancient and mo- 
dern braſs, as between an apple and a turnep. It is pity, ſays Eugenius, but 
they found out the ſmell too of an ancient Medal. They would then be 
able to judge of it by all the ſenſes. The touch, I have heard, gives al- 
moſt as good evidence as the ſight, and the ringing of a medal is, I know, 
a very common experiment. But I ſuppole this laſt proof you mention re- 
lates only to ſuch Coins as are made of your baſer ſorts of metal. And here, 
ſays Philander, we may obſerve the prudence of the ancients above that of 
the moderns, in the care they took to perpetuate the memory of great acti- 
ons. They knew very well that ſilver and gold might fall into the hands of 
the covetous or ignorant, who would not reſpect them for the device they 
bore, but for the Metal they were made of. Nor were their apprehenſions 
ill founded; for it is not eaſily imagined how many of theſe noble monu- 
ments of hillory have periſhed in the goldſmiths hands, before they came 
to be collected together by the learned men of theſe two or three laſt cen- 
turies. Inſcriptions, victories, buildings, and a thouſand other pieces of 
antiquity were melted down in thoſe barbarous ages, that thought figures 
and letters only ſerved to ſpoil the gold that was charged with them. Your 
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medalliſts look on this deſtruction of Coins, as on the burning of the Alex- 
andrian library, and would be content to compound for them, with almoſt 
the loſs of a Vatican. To prevent this in ſome meaſure, the ancients placed 
the greateſt variety of their devices on their braſs and copper Coins, which 
are in no fear of falling into the clippers hands, nor in any danger of melt- 
ing till the general conflagration. On the the contrary, our modern Me- 
dals are moſt in filver or gold, and often in a very ſmall number of each. 
I have ſeen a golden one at Vienna, of Philip the ſecond, that weighed two 
and twenty pound, which is probably ſingular in its kind, and will not be 
able to keep itſelf long out of the furnace when it leaves the Emperor's 
treaſury. I remember another in the King of Pruſſias collection, that has 
in it three pound weight of gold. The Princes who ſtruck theſe Medals, 
ſays Eugenius, ſeem to have deſigned them rather as an oſtentation of their 
wealth, than of their virtues. They fancied probably, it was a greater 
honor to appear in gold than in copper, and that a Medal receives all its 
value from the rarity of the metal. I think the next ſubject you propoſed 
to ſpeak of, were the different occaſions that have given birth to ancient 
and modern Medals. 

Before we enter on this particular, ſays Philander, I muſt tell you by 
way of preliminary, that formerly there was no difterence between money 
and Medals. An old Roman had his purſe full of the ſame pieces that we 
now preſerve in cabinets. As ſoon as an Emperor had done any thing re- 
markable, it was immediately ſtamped on a Coin, and became current 
through his whole dominions. It was a pretty contrivance, ſays Cynthio, to 
ſpread abroad the virtues of an Emperor, and make his actions circulate. 
A freſh Coin was a kind of a Gazette, that publiſhed the lateſt news of the 
empire. I ſhould fancy your Roman bankers were very good hiſtorians. It 
is certain, ſays Eugenius, they might find their profit and inſtruction mixed 
together. I have often wondered that no nation among the moderns has 
imitated the ancient Romans in this particular. I know no other way of 
ſecuring theſe kinds of monuments, and making them numerous enough to 
be handed down to future ages. But where Stateſmen are ruled by a ſpirit 
of faction and intereſt, they can have no paſſion for the glory of their coun- 
try, nor any concern for the figure it will make among poſterity. A man 
that talks of his nation's honor a thouſand years hence, 1s in very great 
danger of being laughed at. We ſhall think, ſays Cynthuo, you have a mind 
to fall out with the government, becauſe it does not encourage Medals. 
But were all your ancient Coins that are now in cabinets once current 
money? It is the moſt probable opinion, ſays PHilander, that they were all of 
them ſuch, excepting thoſe we call Medalions. Theſe in reſpect of the 
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other Coins were the ſame as modern Medals, in reſpect of modern money, 
They were exempted from all commerce, and had no other value but what 
was ſet upon them by the fancy of the owner. They are ſuppoſed to have 
been ſtruck by Emperors for preſents to their friends, foreign princes, or 
ambaſſadors. However, that the ſmallneſs of their number might not en- 
danger the loſs of the devices they bore, the Romans took care generally to 
ſtamp the ſubject of their medalions on their ordinary Coins that were the 
running caſh — the nation. As if in England we ſhould ſee on our half- 
penny and farthing pieces, the ſeveral delten that ſhew themſelves in their 
perfection on our Medals. 

If we now conſider, continued Phitender, the different occaſions or ſub- 
jects of ancient and modern Medals, we ſhall find they both agree in record- 
ing the great actions and ſucceſſes in war, allowing ſtill for the different 
ways of making it, and the circumſtances that attended it in paſt ages, and 
in the preſent. I ſhall inſtance one. I do not remember in any old Coin 
to have ſeen the taking of a town mentioned: as indeed there were few con- 
querors could ſignalize themſelves that way before the invention of powder 
and fortifications, a ſingle battle often deciding the fate of whole kingdoms. 
Our modern Medals give us ſeveral ſieges and plans of fortified towns, that 
ſhew themſelves in all their parts to a great advantage on the reverſe of a 
Coin. It is indeed a kind of juſtice, ſays Eugenius, that a Prince owes to 
poſterity, after he has ruined or defaced a ſtrong place to deliver down to 
them a model of it as it ſtood whole and entire. The Coin repairs in ſome 
meaſure the miſchiefs of his bombs and cannons. In the next place, ſays 
Philander, we ſee both on the ancient and modern Medals the ſeveral noble 
pieces of architecture that were finiſhed at the time when the Medals were 
ſtamped. I muſt obſerve, however, to the honor of the latter, that they 
have repreſented their buildings according to the rules of perſpective. This 
I remember to have ſeen but in a very few of the plans on ancient Coins, 
which makes them appear much leſs beautiful than the modern, eſpecially 
to a mathematical eye. . Thus far our two ſets of Medals agree as to their 
ſubject. But old Coins go farther in their compliments to their Emperor, 
as they take occalion to celebrate his diſtinguiſhing virtues; not as they 
{hewed themſelves in any particular action, but as they ſhone out in the 
general view of his character. This humor went ſo far, that we ſee Nero's 
hdling, and Commodus's {kill in fencing, on ſeveral of their Medals. At 
prelent, you never meet with the King of France's generolity, nor the Em- 
peror's devotion recorded after this manner. Again, the Romans uſed to re- 
giſter the great actions of peace that turned to the good of the people, as 
well as thoſe of war. The remiſſion of a debt, the taking off a duty, the 
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giving up a tax, the mending a port, or the making a highway, were not 
looked upon as improper ſubjects for a Coin. They were glad of any op- 
portunity to encourage their Emperors in'the humor of doing good, and 
knew very well, that many of theſe acts of beneficence had a wider and more 
laſting influence on the happineſs and welfare of a people, than the gaining 
a victory, or the conqueſt of a nation. In England perhaps it would have 
looked a little odd, to have ſtamped a Medal on the aboliſhing of chimney- 
money in the laſt reign, or on the giving a hundred thouſand pound a year 
towards the carrying on a war, in this. I find, ſays Eugenius, had we ſtruck 
in with the practice of the ancient Romans, we ſhould have had Medals on 
the fitting up our ſeveral docks, on the making of our rivers navigable, on 
the building our men of war, and the like ſubjects, that have certainly very 
well deſerved them. The reaſon why it has been neglected, ſays Philander, 
may poſſibly be this. Our princes have the coining of their own Medals, 
and perhaps may think it would look like vanity to erect ſo many trophies 
and monuments of praile to their own merit; whereas among the ancient 
Romans, the ſenate had ſtill a watchful eye on their Emperor, and if they 
found any thing in his life and actions that might furniſh out a Medal, they 
did not fail of making him ſo acceptable an offering. Tis true, their flat- 
teries betray often ſuch a baſeneſs of ſpirit, as one would little expect to 
find among ſuch an order of men. And here by the way we may obſerve, 
that you never find any thing like ſatire or rallery on old Coins. 
Whatever victories were got on foreign enemies, or the ſeveral pretenders 
to the Empire obtained over one another, they are recorded on Coins without 
the leaſt bitterneſs or reflection. The Emperors often jeſted on their rivals 
or predeceſſors, but their mints ſtill maintained their gravity. They might 
publiſh invectives againſt one another in their diſcourſes or writings, but ne- 
ver on their Coins. Had we no other hiſtories of the Roman Emperors, but 
thoſe we find on their money, we ſhould take them for the moſt virtuous race 
of Princes that mankind were ever bleſſed with: whereas, if we look into 
their lives, they appear many of them ſuch monſters of luſt and cruelty, as 
are almoſt a reproach to human nature. Medals are therefore ſo many 
compliments to an Emperor, that aſcribe to him all the virtues and victories 
he himſelf pretended to. Were you to take from hence all your informa- 
tions, you would fancy Claudius as great a conqueror as Julius Cæſar, and 
Domitian a wiſer Prince than his brother Titus. Tiberius on his Coins is all 
mercy and moderation, Caligula and Nero are fathers of their country, 
Galba the patron of public liberty, and Vitellius the reſtorer of the city of 
Rome. In ſhort, if you have a mind to ſee the religious Commodus, the pious 
Caracalla, and the devout Heliogabalus, you may find them either in the in- 
ſcription 
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ſcription or device of their Medals. On the contrary, thoſe of a modern 
make are often charged with irony and ſatire. Our Kings no ſooner fall 
out, but their mints make war upon one another, and their malice appears 
on their Medals. One meets ſometimes with very nice touches of rallery, 
but as we have no inſtance of it among the ancient Coins, I ſhall leave you 
to determine, whether or no it ought to find a place there. I muſt con- 
fels, ſays Cynthio, I believe we are generally in the wrong, when we deviate 
from the ancients, becauſe their practice is for the moſt part grounded upon 
reaſon. But if our forefathers have thought fit to be grave and ſerious, 
I hope their poſterity may laugh without offence. For my part, I cannot 
but look on this kind of rallery as a refinement on Medals: and do not ſee 
why there may not be ſome for diverſion, at the ſame time that there are 
others of a more ſolemn and majeſtic nature, as a victory may be celebrated 
in an epigram as well as in an heroic poem, Had the ancients given place 
to rallery on any of their Coins, I queſtion not but they would have been 
the moſt valued parts of a collection. Beſides the entertainment we ſhould 
have found in them, they would have ſhewn us the different ſtate of wit, as 
it floriſhed or decayed in the ſeveral ages of the Roman empire. There is 
no doubt, ſays Philander, but our forefathers, if they had pleaſed, could 
have been as witty as their poſterity. But I am of opinion, they induſtri- 
oully avoided it on their Coins, that they might not give us occaſion to ſuſ- 
pect their ſincerity. Had they run into mirth or ſatire, we ſhould not have 
thought they had deſigned ſo much to inſtruct as to divert us. I have heard, 
ſays Eugenius, that the Romans ſtamped ſeveral Coins on the ſame occaſion. 
If we follow their example, there will be no danger of deceiving poſterity; 
ſince the more ſerious ſort of Medals may ſerve as comments on thoſe of a 
lighter character. However it is, the rallery of the moderns cannot be 
worle than the flattery of the ancients. But hitherto you have only men- 
tioned ſuch Coins as were made on the Emperor, I have ſeen ſeveral of our 
own time that have been made as a compliment to private perſons. There 
are pieces of money, ſays Philander, that during the time of the Roman Em- 
perors, were coined in honor of the ſenate, army or people. I do not re- 
member to have ſeen in the upper empire the face of any private perſon 
that was not ſome way related to the Imperial family. S-janus has indeed 
his conſulſhip mentioned on a Coin of Tiberius, as he has the honor to give 
a name to the year in which our Saviour was crucihed. We are now come 
to the legend or inſcription of our Medals, which as 1t 1s one of the more 
eſſential parts of them, it may deſerve to be examined more at length. You 
have choſen a very ſhort text to enlarge upon, ſays Cynthio: I ſhould as ſoon 
expect to ſee a critic on the poly of a ring, as on the inſcription of a Medal. 
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I have ſeen ſeveral modern Coins, ſays Philander, that have had part of the 
legend running round the edges, like the Decus et Tutamen in our milled 
money; ſo that a few years will probably wear out the action that the Coin 
was deſigned to perpetuate. The ancients were too wiſe to regiſter their ex- 
ploits on ſo nice a ſurface. I ſhould fancy, ſays Eugenius, the moderns may 
have choſen this part of the Medal for the inſcription, that the figures on 
each {ide might appear to a greater advantage. I have obſerved in ſeveral 
old Coins a kind of confuſion between the legend and the device. The 
figures and letters were ſo mingled together, that one would think the coiner 
was hard put to it on what part of the money to beſtow the ſeveral words of 
his inſcription. You have found out ſomething like an excuſe, ſays Phi- 
lander, for your milled Medals, if they carried the whole legend on their 
edges. But at the ſame time that they are lettered on the edges, they have 
other inſcriptions on the face and the reverſe. Your modern deſigners can- 
not contract the occaſion of the Medal into an inſcription that is proper to 
the volume they write upon: ſo that having ſcribbled over both ſides, they 
are forced, as it were, to write upon the margin. The firſt fault therefore 
that I ſhall find with a modern legend, is its diffuſiveneſs. You have ſometimes 
the whole fide of a Medal over-run with it. One would fancy the author 
had a deſign of being Ciceronian in his Latin, and of making a round period. 
I will give you only the reverle of a Coin ſtamped by the preſent Emperor 
of Germany, on the raiſing of the ſiege of Vienna. VIENNA AVSTRIAE 4 IVLII 
AB ACHMETE II. OBSESSA -* SEPT. EX INSPERATO AB EO DESERTA EST. 
I ſhould take this, ſays Cynthio, for the paragraph of a Gazette, rather than 
the inſcription of a Medal. I remember you repreſented your ancient 
Coins as abridgments of hiſtory; but your modern, if there are many of 
them like this, ſhould themſelves be epitomiſed. Compare with this, ſays 


Philander, the brevity and comprehenſiveneſs of thoſe legends that appear 
on ancient Coins. 


Salus Generis humani. Tellus ſlabilita. Gloria Orbis Terrg. Pacator Orbis. 
Reſtitutor Orbis Terrarum. Gaudium Reipublice. Hilaritas populi Romani. Bono 
Reipub. nati. Roma renaſcens. Libertas reſlituta. Sæculum Aureum. Puellæ 
Fauſtinianæ. Rex Parthis datus. Vittoria Germanica. Fides Mutua. Aſia Sub- 
afla. Judæa capta. Amor mutuus. Genetrix orbis. Sideribus recepta. Genis 
Senatius. Fides exercitus. Providentia Senatits. Raſtitutori Hiſpanie. Adventui 


Aug. Britannig. Regna Adſignata. Adlocutio. Diſcipulina Auguſti. Felicitas 
publica. Rex Armenis datus. 


What a majeſty and force does one meet with in theſe ſhort inſcriptions! 
Are not you amazed to ſee ſo much hiſtory gathered into ſo ſmall a compaſs? 
You have often the ſubject of a volume in a couple of words. If 
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If our modern Medals are fo very prolix in their proſe, they are every whit 
as tedious in their verſe. You have ſometimes a dull epigram of four lines. 
This, ſays Cynthio, may be of great uſe to immortaliſe puns and quibbles, 
and to let poſterity ſee their forefathers were a parcel of blockheads. A Coin, 
I find, may be of great uſe to a bad poet. If he cannot become immortal b 
the goodneſs of his verſe, he may by the durableneſs of the metal that ſup- 
ports it. I ſhall give you an inſtance, ſays Philander, from a Medal of Ga. 
vus Adolphus, that will ſtand as an eternal monument of dulneſs and bravery. 


Miles ego Chriſti, Chriſto duce flerno tyrannos, 
Hereticos fimul et calco meis pedibus. 

Parcere Chriſticolis me, debellare feroces 
Papicolas Chriſtus dux meus en animat. 


It is well, ſays Cynthuo, you tell us this is a Medal of the Great Guflavus: 

I ſhould have taken it for ſome one of his Gothic predeceſſors. Does it not 
bring into your mind Alexander the Great's being accompanied with a Che- 
rilus in his Perſian expedition? If you are offended at the homelineſs of this 
inſcription, ſays Philander, what would you think of ſuch as have neither 
ſenſe nor grammar in them? I aſſure you I have ſeen the face of many a great 
Monarch hemmed in with falſe Labin. But it is not only the ſtupidity and 
tediouſneſs of theſe inſcriptions that I find fault with; ſuppoſing them of a 
moderate length and proper ſenſe, why muſt they be in verſe? We ſhould 
be ſurpriſed to ſee the title of a ſerious book in rhime, yet it is every whit as 
ridiculous to give the ſubject of a Medal in a piece of an hexameter. This 
however is the practice of our modern medalliſts. If we look into the an- 
cient inſcriptions, you lee an air of ſimplicity in the words, but a great mag- 
nificence in the thought; on the contrary, in your modern Medals you have 
generally a trifling thought wrapt up in the beginning or end of an heroic 
verſe. Where the ſenſe of an inſcription is low, it is not in the power of 
dachyls and ſhondees to raiſe it; where it is noble, it has no need of ſuch at- 
fected ornaments. I remember a Medal of Philip the ſecond, on Charles le 
Quint's reſigning to him the Kingdom of Spain, with this inſcription, Ut 
Quieſcat Atlas. The device is a Hercules with the ſphere on his ſhoulders. 
Notwithſtanding the thought is poetical, I dare ſay you would think the 
beauty of the inſcription very much loſt, had it been requieſcat ut 
Atlas. To inſtance a Medal of our own nation. After the concluſion of the 
peace with Holland, there was one ſtamped with the following legend 
Redeant Commercia Flandris. The thought is here great enough, but in my 
opinion it would have looked much greater in two or three words of prole. 
I think truly, ſays Eugenius, it is ridiculous enough to make the inſcription 
run 
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run like a piece of a verſe, when it is not taken out of an old author. But 
I would fain have your opinion on ſuch inſcriptions as are borrowed from 
the Latm poets. I have ſeen ſeveral of this ſort that have been very pret- 
tily applied, and I fancy when they are choſen with art, they ſhould not 
be thought unworthy of a place in your Medals. 

Which ever fide I take, ſays Philander, I am like to have a great party 
againſt me. Thoſe who have formed their reliſh on old Coins, will by no 
means allow of ſuch an innovation; on the contrary, your men of wit will 
be apt to look on it as an improvement on ancient Medals. You will 
oblige us however to let us know what kind of rules you would have ob- 
ſerved in the choice of your quotations, ſince you ſeem to lay a ſtreſs on their 
being choſen with art. You muſt know then, ſays Eugenius, I do not think 
it enough that a quotation tells us plain matter of fact, unleſs it has ſome 
other accidental ornaments to ſet it off. Indeed if a great action that ſel- 
dom happens in the courſe of human affairs, is exactly deſcribed in the 
paſſage of an old poet, it gives the reader a very agreeable ſurpriſe, and 
may therefore deſerve a place on a Medal. | 

Again, if there is more than a ſingle circumſtance of the action ſpecified 
in the quotation, it pleaſes a man to ſee an old exploit copied out as it were 
by a modern, and running parallel with it in ſeveral of its particulars. 

In the next place, when the quotation 1s not only apt, but has in it a turn 
of wit or ſatire, it is ſtill the better qualified for a Medal, as it has a double 
capacity of pleaſing. 4 

But there is no infcription fitter for a Medal, in my opinion, than a quo- 
tation that beſides its aptneſs has ſomething in it lofty and ſublime: for 
ſuch a one ſtrikes in with the natural greatneſs of the ſoul, and produces a 
high idea of the perſon or action it celebrates, which 1s one of the principal 
deligns of a Medal. 

It is certainly very pleaſant, ſays Eugenius, to fee a verſe of an old poet, 
revolting as it were from its original ſenſe, and fiding with a modern ſub- 
jet. But then it ought to do it willingly of its own accord, without being 
forced to it by any change in the words, or the punctuation: for when this 
happens, it is no longer the verſe of an ancient poet, but of him that has 
converted it to his own ule. 

You have, I believe, by this time exhauſted your ſubject, fays Philander; 
and I think the criticiſms you have made on the poetical quotations that we 
ſo often meet with in our modern Medals, may be very well applied to 
the mottos of books, and other inſcriptions of the ſame nature. But before 
we quit the legends of Medals, I cannot but take notice of a kind of wit 
that floriſhes very much on many of the modern, eſpecially thoſe of Germany, 
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when they repreſent in the inſcription the year in which they were coined. 
As to mention to you another of Guſtavus Adolphus. CHRISTVS DVX 
ERGO TRIVMPenVs. If you take the pains to pick out the figures from 
the ſeveral words, and range them in their proper order, you will find 
they amount to 1627, the year in which the Medal was coined; for do not 
you obſerve ſome of the letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, and 
top it over their fellows? theſe you muſt conſider in a double capacity, as 
letters or as cyphers. Your laborious German wits will turn you over a 
whole dictionary for one of theſe ingenious devices. You would fancy per- 
haps they were ſearching after an apt claſſical term, but inſtead of that, 
they are looking out a word that has an L, an M, or a D, in it. When 
therefore you ſee any of theſe inſcriptions, you are not ſo much to look in 
them for the thought, as for the year of the Lord. There are foreign 
univerſities where this kind of wit is ſo much in vogue, that as you praiſe 
a man in England for being an excellent philoſopher or poet, it is an or- 
dinary character among them to be a great chronogrammatiſt. 'Theſe are 
probably, ſays Cynthio, ſome of thoſe mild provinces of acroſtic land, that 
Mr. Dryden has aſſigned to his anagrams, wings and altars. We have now 
done, I ſuppoſe, with the legend of a Medal. I think you promiſed us in 

the next place to ſpeak of the hgures. | 
As we had a great deal of talk on this part of a Coin, replied Philander, 
in our diſcourſe on the uſefulneſs of ancient Medals, I ſhall only juſt touch 
on the chief heads wherein the ancient and the modern differ. In the firſt 
place, the Romans always appear in the proper dreſs of their country, in- 
ſomuch that you ſee the little variations of the mode in the drapery of the 
Medal. They would have thought it ridiculous to have drawn an Emperor 
of Rome in a Grecian cloke or a Phrygian mitre. On the contrary, our mo- 
dern Medals are full of Togas and Tunicas, Trabeas and Paludamentums, with 
a multitude of the like antiquated garments, that have not been in faſhion 
theſe thouſand years. You ſee very often a King of England or France 
dreſſed up like a Julius Ceſar. One would think they had a mind to paſs 
themſelves upon poſterity for Roman Emperors. The ſame obſervation 
may run through ſeveral cuſtoms and religions, that appear in our ancient 
and modern Coins. Nothing is more uſual than to ſee alluſions to Roman 
cuſtoms and ceremonies on the medals of our own nation. Nay, very often 
they carry the figure of a heathen god. If poſterity takes its notions of us 
from our Medals, they muſt fancy one of our Kings paid a great devotion 
to Minerva, that another was a profeſſed worſhipper of Apollo, or at beſt 
that our whole religion was a mixture of paganiſm and chriſtianity. Had 
the old Romans been guilty of the ſame extravagance, there would have been 
ſo 
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ſo great a confuſion in their antiquities, that their Coins would not have had 
half the uſes we now find in them. We ought to look on Medals as fo 
many monuments conſigned over to eternity, that may poſſibly laſt when 
all other memorials of the ſame age are worn out or loſt. They are a kind 
of preſent that thoſe who are actually in being make over to ſuch as lie hid 
within the depths of futurity. Were they only deſigned to inſtrud the three 
or four ſucceeding generations, they are in no great danger of being miſ- 
underſtood : but as they may pals into the hands of a poſterity, that lie 
many removes from us, and are like to act their part in the world, when 
its governments, manners, and religions, may be quite altered; we ought 
to take a particular care not to make any falſe reports in them, or to charge 
them with any devices that may look doubtful or unintelligible. 

I have lately ſeen, ſays Eugenius, a medallic hiſtory of the preſent King 
of France. One might expect, methinks, to ſee the Medals of that nation 
in the higheſt perfection, when there is a ſociety penſioned and ſet apart on 
purpoſe for the deſigning of them. 

We will examine them, if you pleaſe, ſays Philander, in the light that 
our foregoing obſervations have ſet them: but on this condition, that you 
do not look on the faults I find in them any more than my own private 
opinion. In the firſt place then, I think it is impoſſible to learn from the 
French Medals either the religion, cuſtoms, or habits of the French nation. 
You ſee on ſome of them the croſs of our Saviour, and on others Hercules s 
club. In one you have an Angel, and in another a Mercury. I fancy, ſays 
Cynthio, polterity would be as much puzzled on the religion of Louis le Grand, 
were they to learn it from his Medals, as we are at preſent on that of Con- 
lantine the Great. It is certain, ſays Philander, there is the ſame mixture of 
chriſtian and pagan in their Coins; nor is there a leſs confuſion in their 
cuſtoms. For example, what relation is there between the figure of a bull, 
and the planting of a French colony in America? The Romans made ule of 
this type in alluſion to one of their own cuſtoms at the ſending out of a 
colony. But for the French, a ram, a hog, or an elephant, would have been 
every whit as ſignificant an emblem. Then can any thing be more unna- 
tural than to ſee a King of France dreſſed like an Emperor of Rome, with his 
arms ſtripped up to the elbows, a laurel on his head, and a cklamys over his 
ſhoulders? I fancy, ſays Eugenius, the ſociety of medalliſts would give you 
their reaſons for what they have done. You yourſelf allow the legend to 
be Latin, and why may not the cuſtoms and ornaments be of the ſame coun- 
try as the language? eſpecially ſince they are all of them ſo univerſally un- 
derſtood by the learned. I own to you, ſays Philander, if they only deſign 
to deliver down to poſterity the ſeveral parts of their Great Monarch's 
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hiſtory, it is no matter for the other circumſtances of a Medal; but I fancy 
it would be as great a pleaſure and inſtruction for future ages, to fee the 
dreſſes and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, as their buildings and victories. Be- 
fides, I do not think they have always choſen a proper occaſion for a Medal. 
There is one ſtruck, for example, on the Zngi;h failing in their attempts on 
Dunkirk: when in the laſt reign they endeavored to blow up a fort, and 
bombard the town. What have the French here done to boaſt of? A Medal 
however you have with this inſcription, DVNKIRKA ILLAESA. Not to 
cavil at the two K's in Dunkirka, or the impropriety of the word 1z/a, the 
whole Medal, in my opinion, tends not ſo much to the honor of the French 
as of the Engliſh. 


quos ohimus 
Fallare et effugere eft triumphus. 


I could mention a few other faults, or at leaſt what I take for ſuch. But 
at the ſame time muſt be forced to allow, that this ſeries of Medals is the 
moſt perfect of any among the moderns in the beauty of the work, the apt- 
neſs of the device, and the propriety of the legend. In theſe and other 
particulars, the French Medals come nearer the ancients than thoſe of any 
other country, as indeed it is to this nation we are indebted for the beſt 
lights that have been given to the whole ſcience in general. 

I muſt not here forget to mention the medallic hiſtory of the Popes, 
where there are many Coins of an excellent workmanſhip, as I think they 
have none of thoſe faults that I have ſpoken of in the preceding ſet. They 
are always Roman Catholic in the device and in the legend, which are both 
of them many times taken out of the holy ſcriptures, and therefore not un- 
ſuitable to the character of the Prince they repreſent. Thus when Innocent 
XI. lay under terrible apprehenſions of the French King, he put out a Coin, 
that on the reverſe of it had a ſhip toſſed on the waves, to repreſent the 
church. Before it, was the figure of our Saviour walking on the waters, 
and St. Peter ready to link at his feet. The inſcription, if I remember, 
was in Latin, Help Lord, or elſe I periſh. This puts me in mind, ſays Cynthi, 
of a paſquinade, that at the ſame time was fixed up at Rome. Ad Galli can- 
tum Petrus flet. But methinks, under this head of the figures on ancient and 
modern Coins, we might expect to hear your opinion on the difference 
that appears in the workmanſhip of each. You muſt know then, ſays Phi- 
lander, that till about the end of the third century, when there was a general 
decay in all the arts of deſigning, I do not remember to have ſeen the head 
of a Roman Emperor drawn with a full face, They always appear in profil, 
toule a French term of art, which gives us the view of a head, that, in my 
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opinion, has ſomething in it very majeſtic, and at the ſame time ſuits beſt 
with the dimenſions of a Medal. Beſides that it ſhews the noſe and eye- 
brows, with the ſeveral prominencies and fallings in of the features, much 
more diſtinctly than any other kind of figure. In the lower empire you 
have abundance of broad Gothic faces, like ſo many full moons on the ſide 
of a Coin. Among the moderns too, we have of both ſorts, though the 
fhneſt are made after the antique. In the next place, you find the figures 
of many ancient Coins riſing up in a much more beautiful relief than thoſe on 
the modern. This too is a beauty that fell with the grandeur of the Roman 
Emperors, ſo that you ſee the face ſinking by degrees in the ſeveral declen- 
lions of the empire, till about Con/lantine's time it lies almoſt even with the 
furface of the Medal. After this it appears ſo very plain and uniform, that 
one would think the coiner looked on the flatneſs of a figure as one of the 
greateſt beauties in ſculpture. I fancy, ſays Eugenius the ſculptors of that 
age had the ſame reliſh as a Grezk prieſt that was buying ſome religious 
pictures at Venice, Among others he was ſhewn a noble piece of Titan. 
The prieſt having well ſurveyed it, was very much ſcandaliſed at the extra- 
vagance of the relizf, as he termed it. You know, ſays he, our religion 
forbids all idolatry: we admit of no images but ſuch as are drawn on a 
{ſmooth ſurface: the figure you have here ſhewn me, ſtands fo much out 
to the eye, that I would no ſooner ſuffer it in my church than a ſtatue. I 
could recommend your Greek prieſt, ſays Philander, to abundance of cele- 
brated painters on this fide of the Alps that would not fail to pleaſe him. 
We mult own however, that the figures on ſeveral of our modern Medals 
are raiſed and rounded to a very great perfection. But if you compare 
them in this-particular with the moſt finiſhed among the ancients, your 
men of art declare univerſally for the latter. 


Cynthio and Eugenius, though they were well pleaſed with Philander's diſ- 


courle, were glad however to find it at an end: forthe ſun began to gather 
ſtrength upon them, and had pierced the ſhelter of their walks in ſeveral 
places. Philander had no ſooner done talking, but he grew ſenſible of the 
heat himſelf, and immediately propoſed to his friends the retiring to his 
lodgings, and getting a thicker ſhade over their heads. They both of them 
very readily cloſed with the propolal, and * that means give me an op- 
Portunity of finiſhing my dialogue. 
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1. VIRIVTI AVGVSTI. S. C. Reverſe of Domitian. 


2. HONOS ET VIRTVS. Reverſe of Galba. 

3. CONCORDIA AVG. S. C. Reverſe of Sabina. 

| 4. PAX ORBIS TERRARUM. Reverſe of Otho. 

| 5. ABVNDANTIA AVG. S. C. Reverſe of Gordianus Pins. 
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BRITANN IA. Reverſe of Antoninus Pius. 
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A. 


CAE TE, his ſtory, page 207, 233. 
Achaia, deſcribed by a medal, 496, 497. 
Aclacon, transformed into a ſtag, 190, 229, &c. 
Adrian, medals ſtruck on his progreſs through the 
empire, 493. 
AEneid III. tranſlation of a ſtory in it, 54, &c. 
AEneid compared with the Georgic, 246. 
AEſculapius, his birth, 167. 
AEina, deſcription of its eruptions, 14, 54. 
Africa explained by a medal, 486, 487. Its noxious 
animals deſcribed by the poets, ibid. 
Aglauros transformed into a ſtatue, 174. 
Albula river deſcribed, 43. 
Antioch, deſcribed on a medal, and by the poets, 501. 
Arabia repreſented on a medal, and deſcribed by 
the poets, 502, 503. 
Auguſtus, explanation of a medal ſtamped to his me- 
mory, 482 to 484. Another of his medals, 460, 
Horace's ode upon his deſign to rebuild Troy, 139. 


B. 
BACCHUS, his birth, 193. 


Barometer, its deſcription in a Latin poem, 514. 
Battle of the pigmies and cranes, a Latm poem, 517. 
Battus transformed into a touch-ſtone, 173. 

Bees, Virgil's deſcription of them, 17, &c. 

Berkley's bombardment of the coaſt of France, 14. 

Blenkeim battle celebrated, 70, &c. 

Boyn battle deſcribed, 9, 10. 

Braſs, ancient or modern diſtinguiſhed by the taſte, 5 27. 

Britannia, her happineſs and glory, 51, 53, 62, 76. 
Deſcription of her by a medal, 495, 486. 

Burnet (Dr.) a Latin poem on his ſacred theory of the 
earth, 535. 


C. 


CAHPMUS's ſtory, 183, 226, &c. 
Caduceus, or rod of Mercury, deſcribed on a me- 
dal, 464, 465. 


X. 


Cecilia, a ſong for that ſaint's day, 31. 

Caeſars, Roman, the characters aſcribed to them on 
medals, 509. 

Caliſto, her ſtory, 161. 

Campaign, a poem, 61. 

Cap worn by the eaſtern nations, 476. 

Cato, a tragedy, 263. Verſes with that play preſented 
to the Princeſs of Wales, 371. 

Cave of Polyphemus deſcribed, 56, &c. 

Charles V. a medal on his reſigning the crown to Phi- 
lip, 512. 

Chaſtity deſcribed on a medal, 441 to 444. 

Chaucer's poetry celebrated, 34. 

Chronogrammatiſts, German, ridiculed, 514. 

Church, danger of it repreſented on a Pope's coin, 
538. 

Claudian, the poet, his character, 220, 228. 

Claudius, a medal of his explained, 465. 

Clitumnus river deſcribed, 43. 

Commodus, explanation of one of his medals, 471 
to 473: 

Concord deſcribed on a medal, 435. 

Congreve, his {kill in poetry, 38. 

Conſtantine, Emperor, the ban that appeared to him 
in the heavens, 473. A coin of his explained, 
453: 

Cornu-copia explained, 435, 462, 471. 

Corona radiata, on medals, why it repreſented the 
ſun, 484. 

Coronis, her ſtory, 167. | 

Cotes, (Digby, Efſq;) his verſes on the tragedy of Cato, 

6 


256. 

Cowley's poetry celebrated, 35. 

Coin, old, licked by an antiquary to find out its 
age, 50b. | | 

Coins of the old Romans compared to Gazettes, 
507. 

Coins, ancient and modern, the different workman- 
ſhip of each, 516. 

Craggs Mr.) Secretary, his character by Mr. Pope, 417. 

Cranes battle with the pigmies, a Latin poem, 517. 

Cyclops deſcribed, 24, 57. 

Cycnus transformed into a ſwan, 159. 
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D. 


2D 4 CI, a medal on Trajan's victory over them, 


474. 
Domitian, Martial cenſured for reflecting on his me- 


mory, 476, 477. 
, his fate at the battle of Blenheim lamented, 
71. 
Drummer, a comedy, 377. 
Dryden, a panegyric on his tranſlations of the Latin 
poets, 3, 4, 10. 
k, the motto of a medal on that town cen- 
ſured, 516. 


E. 


| "Sane its ſacred theory by Dr. Burnet, a Latin 
on it, 535. 

Echo's — 2 198, 231. 

Egypt deſcribed by a medal, 489, 490. Its fertility, 
489. Its Siſtrum, ibid. Its idolatry, 490. 

Envy deſcribed, 176, 177. 

Epilogue to the Britiſh Enchanters, 137. 

to the tragedy of Cato, 36g. 

to the Drummer, 500. 

Equity deſcribed on a medal, 444. 

Eridanus river deſcribed, 43. 

Eternity deſcribed on a medal, 444. 

Europa's rape, 180, 225. 

Euſden (Laurence, Eſq;) his verſes on the tragedy of 
Cato, 251. 


| 


IDELITY deſcribed on a medal, 437, 438, 
464. 
Fortune, tranſlation of Horace's ode to her, 441. 
France deſcribed by a medal, 492, 493. 
French medals, an account of them, 515. 
Fruitfulneſs, emblem of it on a medal, 


469. 


468, 


G. 


6 LBA, a coin of his explained, 434. 
Garth, Dr.) his epilogue to the tragedy of Cato, 


* verſes to Sir Godfrey Kneller on his pidure 
of that King, 374. 1 

Georgic of Virgil compared with his AEneid, 246. 

German chronogrammatiſts ridiculed, 5 14. 

Good will, an emblem of it on a medal, 46;. 

Gordianus Pius, a medal of his explained, 437+ 


X. 


H. 


H ALLIFAX (Lord) letter to him from Italy, 41. 
Hannes (Dr.) a Latin copy of verſes to him, 530, 

Happineſs, an emblem of it on a medal, 456. 

Heliogabalus, a medal of his explained, 438. 

'Hermaphroditus's ſtory, 214. 

Hefiod, a character of his writings, 242, 243. 

Honor joined on a medal with Victory, 434. 

Hope deſcribed on a medal, 438, &c. 

Hughes (John, Eſq;) his verſes on the tragedy of 

Cato, 250. 


I. 
Wo ANUARY, Hefwud's deſcription of that month, 


3 of the ſoul, Cato's ſoliloquy on it, 357. 

Innocent XI. (Pope) his coin to repreſent the danger 
of the church, 516. 

Inſcription on medals examined, 511, Kc. 

Italy, its fertility and miſery, 49. Deſcribed by a 
medal, 493, 494- 

Judea delcribed on ſeveral old coins, 498. 499. 

Juſt man, his ſecurity, 139, 140. 


K. 


NELLER (Sir Godfrey) verſes to him on his 
picture of George I. 374. 


L. 


7 ABARUM, a military enſign of the Romans, de- 

ſcribed, 473. 

Laomedon, a reflection on his falſehood and tyranny, 
140. 

Legend on medals examined, 511, 318. 

Lewis XIV. his ambition and cruelty, 13. 

Liberty, its charms, 51. Deſcription of it on a 
medal, 454, 455+ 

Locke, his account of wit, 231. 

Lucius 1 a medal on his victory over the Parthi- 


M. 


N US Aurelius, explanation of three of his 
coins, 478 to 483. | 

Mariners transformed to dolphins, 207. 

Marlborough (Duke) deſcription of his march to 

Germany, 63, &c. His interview with Prince Eu- 


gene, 64. His return to the Netherlands, 7 5. 
Martial 


1 


Martial cenſured for reflecting on the memory of 
Domitian, 476. 

Mary (K. William's Queen) her death lamented, 16. 

Mauritania deſcribed on a medal, 490, &c. 

Medalions deſcribed, 507, 308. 

Medals, ancient, dialogues on their uſefulneſs, 419. 

Medals, Roman, illuſtrated by the Latin poets, 485. 

Medals, a parallel between the ancient and modern 
ones, 506. Why the ancients made them of 
braſs or copper, ibid. When they paſſed as cur- 
rent coin, 507. Their mottos or inſcriptions en- 
quired into, 511, &c. Account of French ones, 
515. Medallic hiſtory of the Popes, 516. Pope's 
verſes on the treatiſe of medals, 415. 

Mercury's rod, or Caduceus, deſcribed on a medal, 
464, 465. : 

Military fury ſhut up in the temple of Janus, 475. 

Milton, his poetry celebrated, 36. His ſtyle imitated, 


Mincio river deſcribed, 43. 
Montague's poetry celebrated, 38. 
Muſic, its charms, 32, 33. 


N. 


V MUR, ſiege of it deſcribed, 11. 

Nar river deſcribed, 43. 

Narciſſus's ſtory, 200, 232, &c. 

Naſſau, a panegyric on that family, 11. 

Navy of K. Witliam III. deſcription of its triumphs, 
12, 13. | 

3 games, what was the reward of the victor, 
496. | 133 

Nero, explanation of his medal on his marriage with 
Octavia, 469, &c. 

Nile, deſcription of that river, 154, 224. 


O. 


AK EN garland on old medals explained, 461, 
Kc. When diſtributed as a reward, 462. 

Ocyrrhoe transformed to a mare, 171. 

Olives, abundance of them in Sparn, 492. 

Ormond's bravery, 15. 

Orpheus, the power of his lyre, 32, 137. 

Ovid, general character of his Metamorphoſes, 226. 
The loftineſs of his ideas, and a remark on his 
commentators, 221. Character of Alexander Pope's 
notes upon him, 221. 


P. 


P ALM-TRE E, why repreſented on coins relat- 


ing to Judea, 499, 500. 
Parſley, a garland of it the reward of the victor in 


the Nemaean games, 496. 


X. 


Parthia deſcribed on a medal, and by the poets, 500. 

Parthians, a medal on Lucius Verus's victory over 
them, 476. | 

Peace deſcribed on a medal, 436, 464. 

Penthnes's ſtory, 204, 236. His death, 212, 234. 

Perſeus, a better poet than Lucan, 504. 

Phebus, deſcription of his throne, 145, 

Phenix deſcribed on a medal, 444 to 448. 

Pfaeum's ſtory, 144, 219. His ſiſters transformed 
into trees, 157. 

Philzp II. a gold medal of his weighing 22 lib. 30). 
A. medal of his on Charles V. reſigning the crown 
to him, 512. a 

Philips (Ambroſe, Eſq;) his verſes on the tragedy of 
Cato, 259. 

Piety deſcribed on a medal, 443. 

Plane-tree, Cicero's obſervation on it, 505; 

Plenty deſcribed on a medal, 436, 437, 462, 463. 

Poets, Engliſh, a poem on the chief of them, 34. 

Polyphemus and his cave deſcribed, 56, &c. 

Pope (Alexander, Eſq;) his prologue to Cato, 260. His 
verſes on the treatiſe of medals, 413. His cha- 
rater of Mr. Secretary Craggs, 417. 

Popes, their medallic hiſtory, 516. 

Prologues: to the Tender Huſband, 136. To the tra- 
gedy of Cato, 260. To the Drummer, 382. 
Prufja (King of) a heavy gold medal in his collec- 

tion, 507. 
Puppet-ſhow, a Latin poem, 532. 
Pigmes battle with the cranes, a Latin poem, 517. 


Q 


UE EN Carolina, verſes preſented to her (when 
Princeſs of Wales) with the tragedy of Cato, 


371. , 
R. 


ABBETS, the multitude of them in Spain, 
491. Rallery avoided by the old Romans on 
their coins, 509, 510. 

Rape of Europa, 180, 225. 

Raphael, his art in painting, 49. 

Reſurrection, a Latin poem, 523. 

Reſwic, a Latin poem on the peace concluded there, 


07 

Ronan Carſars, the characters aſcribed to them on 
medals, 509. 

Romans (old) their habit, 466. 

Rome deſcribed, 47, 494- Its commonwealth repre- 
ſented by a ſtranded veſlel, 480, 481. | 

3 an opera, 85. Copy of verſes to the au- 
thor, 81. 

Roſcommon (Lord) his poetry celebrated, 37. 

Roſs (Alexander) character of his notes upon Ovid, 221. 

Rufſi! (Admiral) his bravery, 14, 15. 
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8. 


CAGU LUM, mentioned by Virgil, deſcribed on a 
medal, 492. 

Salmacis, her ſtory, 214. 

Scales on old coins explained, 460. 

Schellemberg battle celebrated, 65, 66. 

Security deſcribed on a medal, 440, &c. 

Semele, her ſtory, 194, 230. 

Sheep, the emblem of France, 492. 

Ships of the Romans, a conjecture that they had 
their tutelar deities, 458, 479. 

Shipwrecks deſcribed, 458, &c. 479. 

Sictly deſcribed on a medal, 497, 498. 

Siſtrum or Timbrel of the Egyptians, 489. 

Slaves, how they became citizens of Rome, 454. 

Smyrna deſcribed on a medal and by the poets, 501, 
502. 

Somers (Lord Keeper) a poem to him, with one up- 
on King William, 7. 

Soul, Cato's ſoliloquy on its immortality, 357- 

Spain deſcribed on a medal, 491, &c. Abounds 
with rabbets, ibid. | 

Spenſer's poetry celebrated, 34, 35. 

Shhaeriſterium, a Latin poem, 5 27. 

Sphinx, deſcription of that monſter, 482. 

Standard-bearer (Roman) deſcribed, 465. 

Statius, his character, 220. 

Steele (Sir Rickard) his verſes on the tragedy of Cato, 
249. 

Sun, deſcription of its palace, 144. Why repre- 
ſented on medals by Corona Radiata, 484. 


T. 


T 4 LLARD, his misfortune deplored, 7 92, &c. 
Thunderbolt on old medals explained, 460, 461. 
. Tiber river deſcribed, 45. 


X. 

Tiberius, a coin of his explained, 473. 

Tictell (Thomas, Eſq;) his verſes on the tragedy of 
Cato, 255. 

Timbrel of the Egyptians, 489. 

Tireſias's transformation, 197. 

Titus, one of his medals explained, 498, Kc. 

Trajan, a medal on his victory over the Daci, 474. 
Another of his medals explained, 479, &c. 

Trees, what will bear grafting on each other, 
239. 

Troy, Horace's ode upon Auguſtus's deſign to rebuild 
it, 139. 


; V. 


ESPASTAN, a medal on the peace he procured 
the empire, 477, &c. Another of his medals 
explained, 498. 

Veſſels (old Roman) deſcribed, 457. 

Victory deſcribed on a medal, 451, &c. 300. 
On a coin of Conſtantine, 453. Joined on a me- 
dal with Honor, 434. 

Virgil's Georgics, an eſſay on them, 236. 

Virtue deſcribed on a medal, 434. 


W. 


ALLER's poetry celebrated, 37. 

Water-Deities, repreſented on medals, 480. 
Wiltam III. (King) a poem to his Majeſty, g. 
Wit, Mr. Locke's account of it, 231. 


Y. 
yo UNG Or.) 


his verſes on the tragedy of Cato, 
251. | 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 


